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The Effects of Visibility on 
Interaction in a Dyad 
MICHAEL ARGYLE, MANSUR LALLJEE, AND MARK COOK! 


PREVIOUS WORK by the Social Skills research groups at Oxford has indicated that 
vision may play several important roles in social interaction (Argyle & Kendon, 
1967; Argyle, 1967; Kendon, 1967). In other studies it has been found that people 
in a discussion group prefer to talk to someone sitting more or less opposite, i.e., 
Someone they can see more easily (Steinzor, 1950). Sommer (1967) has found that 
people choose to sit in such a position that they can observe the person they are 
talking to more easily. It is suggested that visual scanning and eye-contact may 
function in three ways. 


Feedback 


In the first place it has been thought that P periodically looks at О” face in order 
to collect feedback on Q's response. Kendon (1967) has found that there is more 
‘looking? (i.e., at Q's face and/or eyes) at the ends of P's utterances, and at the ends 
of sentences; it is at these points that feedback is required. By looking at the other 
it is possible to obtain information about his direction of attention, and whether 
he is still listening (Kendon, op. cit.), about his emotional state, and about his 
attitude to the looker (Exline & Winters, 1965). Other experiments show that the 
other's speech can be received more accurately if he is visible (Sumby & Pollack, 
1954; Cook, 1965). Argyle & Kendon (1967) have put forward a model of social 
interaction as a serial motor skill, according to which each person is continually 
modifying his style of social behaviour as a result of feedback from the other. 
In the present experiment it would be expected that the concealment of P would 
lead to difficulty and discomfort for Q, but would not affect P. 


Synchronizing of Speech 

A second function of vision is that the ‘synchronizing’ or ‘meshing’ of the be- 
haviour of the participants is assisted by vision of the other. In conversation for 
example it is found that head-nods and eye-movements may function in this way: 
Kendon (op. cit.) found that if P did not look up at the end of an utterance, 
A’s response was considerably delayed—the terminal look indicates a full stop. 
Similarly it was found that P would look up at grammatical pauses, and continued 
talking if Q gave a head-nod, but not if he made signals of impatience and eagerness 


1. We are indebted to the Social Science Research Council for providing financial support for 
the Oxford Social Skills Project, to Professor Ralph Exline and the University of Delaware for 
providing financial support, research facilities and advice, to Julie Latané who collaborated over 
the first experiment, to Phillipa Stafford and John Nicholson for permission to cite their replication 
of the second, to Marylin Williams who collaborated over the third, to Cecelia Storr and Veronica 
Salter for research assistance with the third experiment, and to Joyce Clarke for help with the 
computing. 
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to break in. This function could be regarded as a sub-division of the previous one, 
in that feedback is used to control the timing of speech. Kasl & Mahl (1965) found 
that there were more filled pauses when two people could not see each other. We 
would expect that synchronizing would deteriorate if the relevant portions of the 
other are not visible. 


Affiliative Balance 


A number of studies, reviewed by Argyle & Kendon (op. cit.), suggest that if P looks 
at Q a lot this indicates some intensity of involvement or concern with Q, which 
may be affiliative/sexual or dominative/competitive. Exline, Gray & Schuette 
(1965) for example found that subjects high in affiliative motivation looked more 
during a cooperative discussion task, while subjects low in affiliation looked more 
in a competitive situation. It looks as if eye-contact may be part of the goal situation 
which is sought during interaction. When the situation is primarily cooperative, 
and thus potentially affiliative, Argyle & Dean (1965) suggested that eye-contact is a 
means of establishing intimacy, and that there is an approach-avoidance conflict 
which results in an equilibrium level of intimacy. If one component of intimacy is 
disturbed, other components shift to preserve it; it was found for example that there 
is less eye-contact when spatial proximity is greater. The approach forces behind 
eye-contact may include imprinting by the mother’s face during infancy; the 
avoidance forces may include anxiety about the reactions of others. 


EXPERIMENT I 
METHOD 


This experiment was carried out at the University 


of Delaware by Argyle and Julie 
Latané, using 28 students as subjects. 


(a) Procedure 


Ss were interviewed seven times by an experimenter: Ss experienced being con- 
cealed (position A), and the other being concealed (position B), in different degrees. 
The interviews lasted 14 minutes and were on the following topics: travel, sports, 
books, films, home town, academic work, and hobbies. The interviewer adopted 
a pleasant-to-neutral manner and expression, and gave non-directive encourage- 
ment. They sat 5 ft apart, eye-to-eye. 


(b) Manipulation of Experimental Variables 


(i) Visibility of the Other. The visibility of one interactor was varied, by the use 
of the following arrangements: 


- Normal vision (S and E face each other in chairs). 
- E wears dark glasses. 


. E wears mask. 

- E wears mask and dark glasses. 
+ S wears dark glasses. 

- S wears mask. 

+ 8 wears mask and dark glasses. 


ас € оо № кн 


Vari : 
arlous masks were tried out; many seemed to have a rather frightening effect, 
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and the least disturbing was used. Finally a large sheet of white cardboard was used 
with holes for the eyes only slightly larger than the eyes themselves. 

(1) Sex combinations were found important in previous studies so all 4 were used 
in each experiment, i.e. MM, MF, FM, FF. 'MF', for example, will be used to 
refer to the condition when there is a male in the A position, A being concealed 
from B. 


MF A | B 
(M) (Е) 
Mask 
etc. | 
(iii) A v B. If A is the person whose visibility is being changed, B's behaviour 
can be compared with A's in the same condition as well as with his own in other 
conditions. 


(c) Measure of Dependent Variables 

Subjective feelings of comfort, etc. were measured by rating scales which were 
given to Ss after each condition, e.g., ‘How well could you tell how the other 
person was reacting to you?’ 


Not at all Very clearly 


Other scales used were ‘How comfortable did you feel in this situation? and ‘How 
much would you have liked more information about the other person's reactions ?” 
The replies were assessed by measuring from the left-hand end of the scale in 
centimetres, 

The conversations were tape-recorded, and various measures of amount of 
speech were made. 


(d) Design 


In ЕТ а graeco-latin square design was used, so that each 5 experienced all condi- 
ns and all topics, but in different orders, replicated across all four sex com- 
inations. 


(e) Handling of Subjects 

There was a brief introductory session in which E talked about the experiment with 
Ss, taking them as far as possible into his confidence, and inviting them to help him by 
being informants on how the different degrees of visibility were experienced. In this 
way we were following the recommendations of Jourard (1964) on how experi- 
mental Ss should be handled. These remarks took the form ‘This is an experiment 
on how conversations are affected by different degrees of visibility. We want you to 
tell us how you find these different conditions.” Subjects were then shown the mask, 
glasses, etc., and allowed to ask questions. The Ss were unsophisticated in psycho- 
logy, and from their remarks during de-briefing there was no evidence that they had 
any idea what hypotheses were being tested, or had any particular theories of their 
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own. By using each subject several times a sensitive comparison of experimental 
conditions was obtained. 


RESULTS 

Analyses of variance were carried out for the three rating scales. Each scale was 
affected by the experimental conditions (p<-001, for each). The results for two of 
them are shown in Figure 1, arranged to display the effects of visibility of self and 
others; it can be seen that perception of the other and comfort decline sharply with 


FIGURE 1 RATINGS IN EXPERIMENT II 
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invisibility of the other. (The need for more information followed a similar pattern 
to perception). 

It can be seen that comfort etc. decreases as the other becomes less visible if nor- 
mal, dark glasses, mask and dark glasses and mask, are compared. As is shown 
in Figure 1, decreasing visibility of self produces decreased comfort and ease of 
communication, though the effect is less marked than for visibility of the other. 
There were no effects due to sex of Ss or Es. 


EXPERIMENT II 


This experiment was carried out at Oxford by the three authors of this paper, using 
32 students (not of psychology) as Ss; it was replicated by Phillipa Stafford and 
John Nicholson, using 16 Ss. The purpose of these experiments was to add two 
further conditions of visibility (no vision, and one-way screen) to those studied in 
the first experiment, and to put the two members of the dyad on equal terms as far 
as their roles in the conversation were concerned. 


METHOD 


The method was similar to that of the first experiment with various modifications. 
Here each member of the dyad was a subject, so that data was collected from both 
A and B simultaneously. In this version A and B were on an equal footing; they 
were asked to talk about five topics in the five successive conditions for three 
minutes. These were: travel, academic subject, books and films, sports and hobbies, 
future plans. The physical arrangements in Experiment II were rather carefully 
controlled so that visibility of the top half of B was the only thing varied. A and B 
were in adjacent rooms, with an intercom between them: Е leftthe room during 
each experimental condition. In the first three conditions, the door was open; in 
the one-way screen condition they sat on different sides of the one-way screen. In 
all conditions auditory communication was mainly via the intercom system. 

The conditions of visibility used were normal vision, dark glasses, mask, one- 
way screen and no-vision. There was a second experimental variable: distance was 
manipulated by repeating all conditions at 4 ft and 10 ft. 

Four 7-point rating scales were used to assess the first two of the above three, 
and in addition ‘How well could you communicate your ideas and feelings to the 
other ? and ‘How easy was conversation under these conditions ? 

: Two sequences of conditions were replicated across 4 sex conditions and 2 
distances; in this experiment Ss stayed in the A or B position throughout. The order 
of conditions was as follows (or the reverse of this): normal, dark glasses, mask, no 
vision, one-way screen. 


RESULTS 


Analyses of variance for the four rating scales showed that the experimental con- 
ditions affected them as follows:—perception of the other (n.s.), comfort (p<-05), 
ease of communication (р <-10), ease of conversation (р <:01). The patterns for 
the last three scales are similar and the mean scores are shown in Figure 2. 


Effects of Visibility of Other. As in Experiment I comfort etc. decrease as the other 
person becomes less visible, but if the self is visible too, as in no vision, comfort is 
very little below normal. It will be noticed that there is a difference between A and 
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B in the normal condition, although the conversation was supposedly symmetrical. 
This is because half the subjects experienced the normal condition last, and the A’s 
had by this time established some supremacy over B’s in the conditions of unequal 
visibility. 


FIGURE 2 AVERAGES FOR SCALES 2—4 IN EXPERIMENT II 
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less comfortable). This result was not obtained in Experiment I, where subjects 
both at A and B were interviewed by an experimenter rather than being on equal 
terms with another subject, as in Experiment II. Rearranging the data to hold 
visibility of the other constant (Figure 4) we find that subjects prefer to be visible 
when the other is visible, but to be invisible if the other is invisible—they particu- 
larly dislike being on the wrong side of the one-way screen. 


Sex of Subject. There was an interaction between the effects of conditions and 
sex of Ss: females found communication more difficult when they could not see the 
other person, and wanted to see even when invisible themselves (p<-10), see 
Figure 3. This was replicated for comfort in a similar experiment by John Nichol- 
son and Phillipa Stafford (p<-01). 


Distance. There was a triple interaction between distance, sex and position for 
all three rating scales (p<-01, for each). The results are shown in Figure 5. The 
main points seem to be: (a) at 4 ft Ss are more comfortable in the A (concealed) 
position, especially when males are observing females; (b) at 10 ft males and 
females are comfortable when observed by males, but neither likes being observed 
by females: (c) at 10 ft females like to observe Ss of either sex. There was evidence 
from study of the different conditions that at 4 ft opposite-sex pairs were less com- 
fortable than same-sex pairs, and Ss at A preferred dark glasses. 


FIGURE 5 SEX COMBINATION X DISTANCE X POSITION ON EASE OF COMMUNICATION = 


DISTANCE 4 DISTANCE 10° 


Analysis of Verbal Material. This is being presented іп a paper by Cook, Argyle & 
Lalljee (1967). The principal findings are that concealed Ss said more than un- 
concealed (p<-01, 97 w.p.m. v. 77 w.p.m.) males spoke more than females (p —-05, 
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95 w.p.m. v. 79 w.p.m.), and that there is an interaction to the effect that males talk 
more when invisible and talking to females (p —-01). Males increased their amount 
of speech by an average of 40 per cent when invisible, females reduced theirs by a 


similar amount. 


EXPERIMENT III 
This experiment was carried out by Argyle, Lalljee, Marylin Williams and Cecilia 
Storr at Oxford, using 80 middle-aged adult education students. The purpose was 
to eliminate the effects of asymmetry by allowing each member of a dyad to see as 
much as the other, and to eliminate sequential effects by having each 5 perform 
only once. 


METHOD 
Each S was given a warm-up session under the visibility conditions they would 
experience later. The warm-up consisted of a four-minute conversation about ‘food’ 
with an E of the opposite sex. Each S was then asked to interview, or be inter- 
viewed by the other S, who was always of the opposite sex, under one of four con- 
ditions of visibility. These were as follows: only eyes visible (2 masks); only face 
visible (both wore dark glasses, and had screens for body); only body visible (screen 
for head); no vision. The situation was role-played, and it was supposed that one 5 
was interviewing another to see if he or she was suitable to join a villa party in the 
South of France. A second independent variable was whether the male S was inter- 
viewee or interviewer. 

The dependent variables consisted of ratings and analyses of speech. Ratings 
were made by S about comfort, enjoying the encounter, ease of perceiving the 
others’ personality, and the other’s emotions, and ease of perceiving the other’s 
reactions to self. Tape-recordings were taken of the conversations and these were 
analysed for number of interruptions and total length of pauses. 


RESULTS 


Analyses of variance were computed for all dependent variables. The rating scales 
for perception and comfort were not directly affected by the conditions of visibility. 
Role of S affected ease of perception: when the female S was interviewer, both Ss 
reported that they were better able to perceive the other’s personality (p<-05) and 
attitude to the rater (p —05). 

The analyses of verbal data showed that pauses were affected by conditions of 
visibility (p —01); there were more pauses in face-only than in no-vision (p —01), 
and least in body-only and eyes-only. Interruptions were only slightly affected by 
the experimental conditions, and there were most under no vision, least in eyes only 
(р<10). These results are shown in Figure 6. 


DISCUSSION 


Feedback. The first two experiments appeared at first sight to give strong support 
to this theory—ease of perception of the other together with comfort and ease of 
Interaction fell off rapidly with invisibility of the other. However in the no-vision 
Fase na of Experiment T A and in the symmetrical reduced visibility conditions of 
DNE Ш there was по evidence of difficulty of interacting. We were forced to 

Clude that the discomfort and difficulty experienced in the first two experiments 
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was primarily due to asymmetry—i.e., to one subject being placed in a worse posi- 
tion for vision than the other. To explain this effect we suggested the hypothesis 
that if A can see B better than B can see A, A becomes the ‘perceiver’ and comes to 
dominate the encounter. This hypothesis is developed further below. 


FIGURE 6 PAUSES AND INTERRUPTIONS IN EXPERIMENT III 
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Meanwhile we have evidence of some of the details of the feedback process: 
clearly it is more useful to see the rest of the face than the eyes, as the mask and 
dark glasses conditions show; furthermore females appear to require vision more 
than do males—they want to see even when invisible themselves (Experiment II). 


Synchronizing of Speech. With reduced visibility it was found that there were 
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longer pauses, and more interruptions (Experiment III). Longer pauses were also 
found in another experiment by Cook & Lalljee (1967). It was found (Experiment 
III) that synchronizing was best in the eyes-only and body-only conditions, worst 
in face-only. This gives some confirmation for Kendon's findings (1967) that eye- 
movements (together with head-nods) are the main signals used to control floor- 
apportionment. : ; . | 
If vision normally plays an essential role in floor-apportionment, as Kendon’s 
study (op. cit.) suggests, it is surprising that Ss didn’t find the invisible conditions 
more difficult than they in fact did. However since these Ss would be familiar with 
the telephone, it is possible that they had acquired alternative social techniques for 
use when vision is absent. Cook & Lalljee (op. cit.) found that with no vision there 
were more questions and requests to repeat; this is interpreted as the replacement 
of visual signals by verbal ones. Moscovici & Plon (1966) found that speech was 
more formal, i.e., more like the written word, under conditions of invisibility. 


Affiliative Balance. According to this theory interaction should be most com- 
fortable when subjects can see each other and are at the equilibrium distance apart. 
Our previous studies show that this distance is further for Opposite-sex pairs, and 
that it is between 4 ft and 10 ft. Some confirmation of the theory is obtained from 
the finding that opposite-sex pairs are less comfortable than same-sex pairs at 4 ft, 
and that A is more comfortable wearing dark glasses under these conditions. On 
the other hand dark glasses have an asymmetrical effect—B is less comfortable. 
To explain this result our theory of better perception leading to dominance is 
required. The results of the third experiment fail to support the hypothesis however 
—there was no loss of comfort with loss of eye-contact. 


An Alternative Theory about the Effects of Interference with Vision. If A wears dark 
glasses, he is more comfortable, while B is less so. B prefers no vision to mask, and 


is least comfortable in one-way screen. A possible explanation of these findings is 


explanation of this may be suggested. If two people can both see each other, which 
one is the object of perception? According to Laing (1960a & b) there are mental 
patients who are either worried about being seen, or depend on it—but they are 
less interested in what they can see themselves, Whether A sees B or B sees A is 


This hypothesis can explain a number of the results of these experiments, which 
cannot be explained by any of the other hypotheses. (1) The differential effects of 
dark glasses can be accounted for, as above. (2) The acute discomfort subjects 
experience when on the wrong side of the one-way screen is explained. Subjects do 
not want to be seen when the other person is invisible (Figure 4), as this makes them 
the perceived. (3) Ss at A are more comfortable throughout all conditions. The 
suggestion that this is due to their dominance is supported by the greater amount of 
speech and length of utterances of Ss at A, — - : 

This theory has been tested further in studies by Argyle & Williams (1967), in 
which it was found that subjects felt themselves to be. observed" rather than 
‘observer’ when they were being interviewed (rather than interviewing), were in a 
brighter light, were female, younger and (for females) with a member of the oppo- 
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site sex. There was a strong negative correlation for members of dyads—if one felt 
he was the observer the other felt observed. Curiously enough, the actual amount 
the other person looked at a subject had no effect on the latter’s feelings of being 
perceived. Feeling perceived appears to be a cognitive set which depends on the 
relative roles of interactors and on the physical condition of vision. 

Another result can now be explained—the different effects of dark glasses in 
Experiments I and II. Subjects in Experiment I did not feel more comfortable when 
wearing dark glasses; this is probably because in this experiment they were being 
interviewed, and so were inevitably the perceived. In Experiment II, A and B were 
of equal status, so that A would become the perceiver when he wore dark glasses. 


Sex Differences. In Experiments II and III large and unpredicted sex differences 
were found. 

(1) In Experiment II females were uncomfortable if they could not see the other 
person, even when invisible themselves, which was not the case with male Ss. At 
10 ft they much preferred to look than to be looked at. Exline (1963) found that 
females look much more into the eyes of another when there is a cooperative 
relationship, and when they like the other person (Exline & Winters, 1965). 

(2) With reduced visibility males talked more and females less in a male-female 
pair, whichever of them was concealed (Experiment II). It looks as if males are 
motivated to dominate and do so largely by interrupting and talking more, especially 
when the normal cues for floor-apportionment are absent. 

(3) Ima later series of experiments it was found that females, especially when 
talking to males, felt ‘observed’, so that they played the role of performer—one to 
be looked at and judged. This is a cognitive set, also induced by being interviewed 


or being younger than the other person, as a subsequent set of experiments has 
shown. ° 


CONCLUSIONS 


In a series of experiments in which one or both members of a dyad were partly or 
wholly invisible it was found that: 

1. When one person is partly invisible, the person with more visual information 
tends to dominate the encounter, feel more comfortable, and becomes the 
‘observer’. 

2. Synchronizing of speech is worse when vision is reduced, with more interrup- 
tions and pauses; it is most useful to see the eyes or body of the other. 

3. Some evidence was obtained that visual feedback on the other’s reactions is 
needed, and it was found that the face was the most useful area to see. 

4. There were considerable sex differences: females were less comfortable when 
they did not have visual information; males liked to dominate and did so 
under conditions of reduced visibility; in mixed dyads females took up the 
role of the person who is ‘observed’. 
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Physical Stigma and Nonverbal Cues 
Emitted in Face-to-face Interaction 
ROBERT KLECK 


THERE SEEMS to be little question that the physical characteristics of a person are 
important determinants of the behavior he elicits from others in face-to-face inter- 
actions. Relatively little attention has been devoted, however, to an experimental 
analysis of this issue. Recently several authors (e.g., Goffman, 1963) have suggested 
that physical characteristics which have a strong negative valuation, i.e., physical 
stigma, may be a particularly important set of ‘behavior elicitors’ in interpersonal 
encounters. Their importance lies in the suggestion that the physically stigmatized 
person is in a distinctly disadvantageous position vis-a-vis the representativeness of 
behavioral outcomes which he typically experiences from others (Kelley, Hastorf, 
Jones, Thibaut & Usdane, 1960). There are several reasons for entertaining this 
expectation. In the first place the physically normal person often reports that he is 
uncomfortable and uncertain when interacting with a physically disabled person 
(Richardson, Hastorf, Goodman & Dornbusch, 1961; Davis, 1961; Kleck, 1966). 
This felt uncertainty and emotional arousal may well serve to reduce the spon- 
taneity of behavior. In the second place, clearly defined norms can operate as a 
constraint upon behavioral output by delineating the behaviors appropriate to 
a given interaction context. When the context is defined by the presence of a physic- 
ally disabled person, strong norms to be kind and considerate may be evoked. 
Finally, Goffman (1963) argues that a physical disability is typically deeply dis- 
crediting to its possessor, and as is the case with other types of stigma, not only will 
the stigmatized person be discredited in the eyes of others but so will any persons 
who tend to associate closely with him. The physically normal person can, therefore, 
be expected to avoid any long-term relationship with the physically handicapped. 
_ These factors, taken together, suggest that the physically stigmatized person 
will elicit from the social environment behaviors which are consistently stereo- 
typed, inhibited, and overcontrolled. A bias toward behaviors of this sort, if it 
operates pervasively, will tend to be incompatible with the development on the part 
of the stigmatized person of sensitivity to others and skill in human relationships. 
Recent empirical data suggesting the presence of such a bias comes from a series 

of studies conducted by Kleck, Ono & Hastorf (1966). In these studies it was found 
that subjects interacting with a physically disabled person, as compared to subjects 
interacting with a physically normal person, (a) terminated the interaction sooner, 
(b) demonstrated less variability in their verbal behavior, and (c) expressed 
opinions which were less representative of their actual beliefs. While thedifferences 
in verbal behavior were striking and consistent with our expectations, the experi- 
menters had a strong impression that the observed inhibition and constraint of 
behavioral output was also present in the nonverbal aspects of the interaction. 
1. This study was supported by a grant from the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 


and by Research Grant МН 12508-01 from the National Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service. 
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Unfortunately the design of the study did not permit a careful analysis of nonverbal 
cues. The experiment reported below is an attempt to explore this aspect of the 
interaction and to test several related hypotheses under controlled conditions. 

In the analysis of nonverbal communication, considerable recent attention has 
focused on the mutual glance or ‘eye contact’ as a salient cue in interpersonal inter- 
actions. While eye contact is affected by many variables (Argyle & Dean, 1965), of 
primary interest here is its relationship to the affective nature of the interpersonal 
relationship. Exline & Winters (1965) have demonstrated that eye contact is 
positively correlated with felt affect in a dyad. That is, the more attracted to or the 
more positively one feels toward another person the more likely it is that one will 
look directly at this person when interacting with him. At the same time Goffman 
(1963) has argued that eye contact may be negatively correlated with the degree 
of tension in a relationship. We know from previous studies (Kleck et al., 1966) 
that physically normal high school students show greater emotional arousal (as 
measured by GSR) when interacting with a physically normal peer. Finally, the 
observation has been made by Goffman (1963) that normals tend to avoid inter- 
personal involvement with the disabled. On these grounds we are led to hypothe- 
size that the physically normal person will demonstrate less eye contact when inter- 
acting with a physically disabled person than with a physically normal person. 

The only specific nonverbal cue discussed thus far is associated with the face. 
Ekman (1964) has demonstrated that the face and body may carry quite different 
nonverbal informational value and need to be analyzed separately. Specifically 
which body cues carry what information is an important question and several 
investigators, particularly Ekman, have made significant gains towards a solution 
of this problem. In the current case, however, we were not interested in the presence 
or absence of snecific body acts. It was our feeling that the primary nonverbal 
difference observed in the earlier study was a quite general inhibition of motor 
movement rather than a selective monitoring of cues on the part of the person. The 
second specific hypothesis to be explored, therefore, is that in normal-disabled 
interactions persons will demonstrate less motoric activity than in normal-normal 
interactions. 

In addition to exploring several of the nonverbal differences which are elicited 
by physical disabilit 
controlled conditio 
(Barker et al., 195 
asked to form im 


expected our stimulus p 
disabled than when they were nondisabled. 


cens be pn permitted the partial replication of one of the more impor- 
an urinis a di м раа studies, i.e., the finding that persons, when expressing 
at uin - е “corp Person distorted their opinion in a direction which 
Кш с щл the anxiety in the situation, When describing their own 
a ales Sports, in the presence of a disabled person, for example, they 

o give a less positive reply than when responding to the same question 
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anonymously. In the present study attitudes toward sports and academic achieve- 
ment were employed as stimulus questions. For the academic achievement question 
We expected distortion in the direction of increased importance since Ray (1946) had 
previously found that part of the stereotype of disabled persons is that they have 
à strong academic achievement orientation. 


METHOD 
Overview 


The interaction situation used in this experiment was a highly structured one in 
Which the subject and a confederate of the experimenter's exchanged information 
concerning certain of their attitudes. Each subject interacted with one confederate 
atatime on two separate occasions. The confederates took turns playing the normal 
and physically disabled roles and their order of appearance in the interactions was 
balanced across conditions. As in the previous study in this series (Kleck et al., 
1966) the disability role assumed by the confederate was that of a left leg amputee 
and was achieved through the use of a specially designed wheel chair. The primary 
data collected were 16 mm sound motion pictures of the subject. 


Subjects 


Fifteen male junior and senior high school students were recruited from history 
classes to participate in a study of ‘physiological responses during socialinteraction’. 
They attended two, one-hour experimental sessions and were paid for their parti- 
cipation. 


e 


Procedure 


Immediately upon arrival for the first experimental session the S was shown into a 
12 ft by 16 ft room containing two arm chairs separated by a distance of 10 ft. 
The walls immediately behind each chair contained small openings through which 
Wires were supposedly connected to physiological recording equipment. The 
opening in the wall facing S was used as a camera port for a 16 mm motion picture 
camera. It was explained to the S that the experimenter was interested in physio- 
logical responses during the interaction and electrodes were placed on his non- 
preferred hand. The E explained the electrodes as a method of monitoring physio- 
logical arousal during interactions. After five minutes confederate 4 was shown 
into the room, introduced to the subject, briefed on the supposed nature of the 
study, and had electrodes attached to his nonpreferred hand. In one half of the 
cases for Session I the confederate entered as a left leg amputee in a wheel chair and 
in the other half as a physically normal person. The confederates were age peers of 
the subjects and underwent ten one-hour training sessions prior to the start of the 
experiment. 

At this point E made a check of the physiological recording equipment and 
reported that S"s was not working properly. His electrodes were removed but E 
indicated the experiment could continue because the other subject's (Confederate’s) 
Were operative. The rationale for focusing expressed experimental interest on 
physiological responses rather than on verbal behavior was that this might be 
expected to reduce the impact of the experimental situation per se on S's behavior. 
In earlier exploratory studies conducted by the present author, this rationale was 
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strongly supported. The reason for removing S's electrodes was to obviate the 
restriction they would place on his bodily movement and associated nonverbal cues 
and to further reinforce the notion that his behavior was not under surveilance by 
the experimenter. The E then reiterated that his interest was in physiological 
responses and explained that to standardize the interaction situation across sub- 
jects he had decided to have them exchange information concerning certain of their 
attitudes. The Е stepped behind the wall in back of the confederate to purportedly 
monitor the physiological recording equipment and from this position operated the 
motion picture camera and read the interaction questions, first to S and then to the 
confederate. Two minutes was adopted as the amount of time the S would be 
allotted to respond to each question both because of film limitations and because 
earlier work has suggested this was considerably under the median spontaneous 
response length for questions of the type employed. The confederate always gave 
the same carefully rehearsed reply. The questions required the S and the confeder- 
ate to (a) describe themselves briefly, (b) indicate their attitude toward participa- 


tion in sports in high school, and (c) indicate their opinion toward the importance 
of academic achievement. 


It was during the replies to these 


camera port was located in the wall behind and to the immediate left of the con- 
federate and was positioned such 


Subject. It should be noted that no 
taken but all were informed of t 


1 en polar adjective pairs Separated by a seven-point 
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RESULTS? 


Effectiveness of Experimental Manipulations 

The attempt to simulate a severe physical disability was, as in the previous studies 
in this series, highly effective. No subject at anytime, as indicated either by observ- 
ation of his behaviour or by his self report at the conclusion of the experiment 
suspected the confederate playing the role of the disabled person was not disabled 
or that he was in fact a confederate of the experimenter. In the first part of the post- 
experimental interview each subject was asked to state the purpose of the experi- 
ment as he interpreted it. All subjects gave the explanation that had been given 
by the experimenter in the first session, i.e., that the purpose was the measurement 
of physiological responses during interaction. 

Since our interpretation of the results assumes that any differences between the 
normal-normal and normal-disabled interactions were generated by the disability 
it was essential that the confederates’ behavior be identical in both roles. To facili- 
tate this stimulus similarity the responses the confederate made in thesituation were 
carefully structured and memorized. The confederates each underwent a series of 
ten, one-hour training sessions in which two observers carefully scrutinized their 
behavior for stimulus differences. Halfway through the experiment a check for 
differences was again made without the confederates’ knowledge and no differences 
were found. Finally, the confederates were not informed of the experimental 
hypotheses until the conclusion of the study. 


Eye Contact 


It was postulated that normal-disabled interactions would result in less eye contact 
thannormal-normal interactions. Sinceeye contact implies mutual looking Exline’s 
method was used in which the confederate gazed continually at the subject. Any 
time the 5 returns the glance is therefore eye contact. Exline, et al. (1965) and 
Argyle & Dean (1965) report high judge agreement (r=-98) when eye contact 15 
judged in a live situation. The reliability and particularly the accuracy of these 
judgements should be even higher when the subject is filmed and his behavior 
analyzed on a frame by frame basis as in the present study. Y 

The results relevant to the hypothesis on cye contact are presented in Table 1 
for both talking and listening behavior. The data were analyzed in terms of the 


TABLE 1 MEAN PERCENTAGE OF 
EYE CONTACT 


Interaction Talking Listening 
Disabled 19-3 70:5 
Normal 173 60:0 


2. The author would like to express his appreciation to Judith Armstrong and Carolyn Lyons 


who analyzed the film data. 
3. It should be noted that the persons conducting the analysis of the film data were blind with 
regard to the condition (disabled or nondisabled) from which the film came. 
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Im frames on which S had eye contact with the confederate. The 
оа и = supported and there is a tendency, which does not reach signi- 
ficance, for the data to go in the reverse direction. As is obvious from Table 1, 
the largest difference occurs during listening behavior (t=1:87, df=14, p<:10). 
Consistent with the results obtained in previous studies by Exline and others there 
are large differences in percent of eye contact while listening compared to talking 
(t=6:84, df=14, p<-001 in the normal-normal interaction and t=7:20, df=14, 
p<:001 in the normal-disabled interaction). . m 

The average duration of eye contact was computed for each subject by dividing 
the number of mutual glances into the total frames of eye contact. These data are 
presented in Table 2 and again are broken down into talking and listening behavior. 


TABLE 2 MEAN DURATION, IN SECONDS, 
OF EYE CONTACT PER 


GLANCE 
Interaction Talking Listening 
Disabled 1:54 16:98 
Normal 1:22 7:65 


While in both cases the average len 
disabled interactions this effect reac 
behaviour (t=2-71, df—14, p<-02). 
One additional result on еуе contact is relevant at this point. In the analysis 
of eye movements an index of ocular activity was devised by dividing the visual 
space of the subject into quadrants, the apex of which was formed by the con- 
federate’s eyes, A Score of one was assigned to the S each time his eyes crossed 
from one quadrant into the next or went from one of the quadrants to eye contact 
or vice versa. As before it is in the listening phase of the interaction thata significant 
difference occurs (£230, df=14, p<05) although the difference is in the 
same direction for talking. The mean score for the disabled condition was 28 


while that for the normal condition was 41-9 which inq; -- 
D. wi 
in the latter condition. hich indicates Breater ocular activity 


Bth of eye contact is greater in the normal- 
hes significance only in the case of listening 


Motoric Activity 


To facilitate measurement of motoric activity the w. i i 
painted in a checkerboard pattern with 4 all behind the subject was 


: vith six-inch Squares, In h ae 
ment any time a body part moved 6 inches it Was scored as See ai pci et 


turn of 45 degrees was also scored as 1. The mean scores for 


: à iita 
shown in Table 3 and are reported separately for the talking ee ia dete 
TABLE 3 MEAN AMOUNT Or MOTORIC 
ACTIVITY 
Interaction Talking Listening 
Disabled 243-5 14-7 


Normal 268-9 41:6 
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of the interaction. Recall that we expected greater motoric inhibition when the 
Ss were interacting with the disabled confederate than when they were interacting 
with the able-bodied confederate. This hypothesis is strongly supported for the 
overall comparison between normal-normal and normal-disabled interactions 
(t=2-91, df=14, р —02). A separate analysis of the talking and listening phases 
of the interactions indicates that the difference when the subject is listening to the 
confederate is significant (t=3-99, df—14, p<-01) but when the subject is 
himself talking it is not (t—1:43, df—14, ns). As might be expected there is a 
great deal less movement in general when listening than when talking (t=7-01, 
df=14, p<-001 for normal-normal interactions; t=6-71, df=14, p<-001 for 
normal-disabled interactions).* 


Impression Formation 
Previous studies have suggested that a positive bias is present in the impressions 
people report forming of physically stigmatized persons. The present study per- 
mitted a careful test of this notion under controlled conditions in which the same 
stimulus persons played both the disabled and the normal roles. Any consistent 
differences in impressions under these circumstances could be attributed only to 
the presence of a disability. The positivity of the impression was taken as the total 
score summed across the seven separate adjective pairs which S responded to 
immediately following interaction with each of the confederates. The index could 
range from 0 to 49 with the latter representing the most positive impression. The 
mean for the impression formed of the disabled confederate was 43:6 and the mean 
for the normal was 40-7 (t=2:82, df=14, p<-02). While the absolute differences 
are small they are highly consistent and involve but a single subject reversal. An 
Inspection of the separate adjective pairs reveals that their contribution to the 
overall mean differences was approximately equivalent. А 

We were also interested in exploring the impressions which our subjects expected 
the disabled and nondisabled confederate to form of them. When these predictions 
are examined there is a tendency for subjects to expect receipt of a less positive 
impression from the disabled than from the nondisabled confederate. This effect 
does not reach an acceptable level of significance. 


Opinion Distortion 


As part of the present experiment it was possible to attempt a partial replication 
of the opinion distortion results obtained in an earlier study (Kleck ef al., 1966). 
The two opinion items employed were attitudes towards sports and academic 
achievement. In the previous study we had found that Ss interacting with a disabled 
confederate tended to represent their opinions as more anti-sport and more pro- 
academic achievement than they actually were as measured by a supposedly anony- 
mous questionnaire a month later. This distortion did not characterize a matched 
group of subjects who interacted with a physically normal confederate under the 
same conditions. One difficulty with that study was that it had to depend upon 
matched groups. In the present study the subject served as his own control and 
it was possible to compare directly the opinions he expressed when inter-acting 
with the disabled confederate with those he expressed while interacting with the 
normal confederate. It should be noted that the pressures toward consistency in 


4. The t tests were computed for the average movement per minute in the talking and listening 
conditions since these differed in total length. 
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this case are fairly strong since even though the subject is talking to a different 
confederate the experimenter was always present and could hear what S was saying. 
The answers to the two questions were compared in the following way: The two 
responses generated by each subject for each question was transcribed, duplicated, 
and presented to a group of 15 judges (male college students) with the instructions 
that each pair came from a single person but were expected to differ in their degree 
of favorability toward the attitude object. The judges’ task was to select the member 
of each pair which represented the more favorable attitude toward sports in the 
first case or academic achievement in the second. The judges were not informed of 
the stimulus conditions under which the subjects had given the responses and which 
member of the pair the judge read first was randomly determined. In the analysis 
each subject response which received the higher rating from 8 or more of the 15 
judges was taken as the stronger statement. For the sports question the results 
strongly support our hypothesis in that the subjects are judged to make stronger 
pro-sports statements when interacting with the normal confederate (x?—8-06, 
df—1, p<:01). Reversals occur for the responses generated by only two of the 
fifteen subjects. The results for responses to the academic achievement question are 
in the right direction (subjects are judged to make stronger pro-achievement 
responses when interacting with the physically disabled confederate) but do not 
Teach an acceptable level of significance. 


DISCUSSION 


The results strongly reinforce the notion that a physical stigma does have an im- 
pact upon the behavior elicited from others. The one hypothesis not confirmed in 
the present study concerns eye contact. A possible explanation for this rests with 
what Argyle & Dean (1965) label the ‘information seeking’ function of eye contact. 


е primary determinants of looking behavior and 
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to monitor the nonverbal aspects of his behavior during this time. This has an 
important implication in that it is precisely while listening that the behavior of the 
subject may be expected to have the greatest impact upon the other person. That 
is to say, a person’s behavior while listening to us is used by us as feedback re- 
garding his evaluation of our own behavior, while when he is talking this tends 
not to be the case. 

The impression formation results are consistent with the previous observations 

made by Ray (1946) and Barker et al. (1953) and are impressive in their consistency 
across subjects. The source of this bias is difficult to determine but may depend 
upon a general norm in American culture to be kind to disadvantaged persons 
(Ono, 1963). It is also possible that the inflation of impression is a function of the 
expectation that physically stigmatized persons will show serious deficits in func- 
tioning. In the experiment reported here this expectation is contradicted when the 
disabled performs as well as the normal. To the extent that this positive bias present 
in impression formation characterizes other types of evaluation of the disabled 
it will make it difficult for the disabled person to acquire accurate feedback from 
his environment. This is perhaps particularly true regarding task related behavior 
and studies now in the planning stage will attempt to explore it in this context. 
The impression bias results are highly consistent with the opinion distortion findings 
and essentially the same dynamics may be operative. In any case itagain means that 
the stigmatized person is not getting accurate information from his environment. 
, , An important point to be made concerning the results is that they characterize 
initial interactions with physically stigmatized persons. To what extent subsequent 
interaction results in the modification of these tendencies is an empirical question 
that needs to be investigated. Goffman (1963) has suggested that long-term inter- 
actions with stigmatized persons may become more rather than Jess stereotyped. 
, This study continues an earlier focus upon the behavioral output of persons 
Involved in interactions with the physically stigmatized. The approach assumes that 
а point of departure in the analysis of how the stigmatized person perceives himself 
and others is a careful mapping of the information input which is made available 
to him. Studies now in progress are attempting to assess the impact of the observed 
cue differences on the responses the stigmatized person makes to his environment. 


SUMMARY 


A study of interactions between physically stigmatized and physically normal 
persons was conducted to explore several non-verbal dimensions of the interaction 
as well as to test hypotheses related to impression formation. As in a series of 
Previous studies the physical stigma simulated was that of a left leg amputation 
and was achieved through the use of a specially designed wheel chair. Contrary to 
expectations the level of eye contact in the disabled-normal interactions was not 
lower than that for normal-normal interactions. Consistent with expectations 
subjects interacting with a confederate playing the role of a left leg amputee as 
compared to the same subjects interacting with a physically normal confederate 
(1) demonstrated greater motoric inhibition, (2) formed a more positive impression 
of the confederate, and (3) distorted their opinions in the direction of making them 
more consistent with those assumed to be held by disabled persons. Several sug- 
gestions for further research in this area were made. 
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Another point which emerged was that centralized groups dealing with algo- 
rythmic tasks perform no better than individuals whereas decentralized groups 
with inferential tasks are more creative than individuals. 

The present experiment was designed to explore the nature of the cognitive 
process which occurs within a group confronted with an inferential task. A descrip- 
tion of the task will be of help in clarifying the purpose of this experiment. 


THE TREE TASK 


Ss are asked to generate as many different seven-branch trees as they can, or in 
other words, to discover as many different ways of attaching seven sticks together 
as possible, with respect to the following rules: 
(1) all seven sticks have to be used, 


(2) ms ‘cycle’, no closure is allowed (for this reason these graphs are called 
"trees"). 


(3) the spatial orientation of the sticks is irrelevant, only the way in which they 
are attached counts. 
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will tend to develop a personal code, without external pressures to get to the heart 
of the problem, i.e., to the genotype. —— І . 

The present experiment was aimed primarily at demonstrating the role of noise 
reduction in the creative process. It was run in two phases. . 

During the first phase groups were asked to select trees which were shown to 
them either with noise or without noise. In the second phase they were asked to 
generate as many different trees as they could. . 

The principal prediction was that groups which had been exposed to noise 
during the selection phase would develop a cognitive set which would enable them 
to be more creative during the generation phase than those which had been pro- 
tected from noise. 


After describing the experimental procedure we shall explain the basis for this 
prediction in greater detail. 


METHOD 


Eighteen groups made of four boys from the same school, ranging from 14 to 17 
years in age, served as subjects in this experiment which was run in two parts: first 
a ‘selection phase’ during which two different cognitive sets were induced, then, a 


‘generation phase’ during which Ss were asked to create as many different trees as 
they could, 


1. SELECTION PHASE 


After explaining what five-branch trees were, E described the task as follows: 


u. This being the case, you should retain every 
and reject every tree which is neither correct nor 
new. 


As soon as each of you has made up his mind, he will write his personal decision 
on the special piece of Paper and hand it to me. Once all four of you have com- 
municated your decisions to me and I see that you have all agreed to keep a tree, 
I shall leave it on the table in front of you. If you all agree to reject a tree, I shall 
discard it and you will never See it again. However, when you do not all agree 


on a tree, I shall allow you to discuss it freely and at the end of the discussion 
each of you will submit to m 


c € a second and final decision. i t still 
exists I shall discard the tree a le Cea sei 


€ and you will never see it a ain. Exactitude is more 
important than speed, however try not to be too slow. à 


2. GENERATION PHASE 
After the selection р 


many different Seven-branch trees as they could b 


uld not generate any more trees, 
9 record on a common Sheet of paper all the trees they agreed 
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were different. They were also asked to note any redundancies they discovered in 
their list by simply indicating the similarities, but not by erasing the tree from the 
list. 


Experimental Conditions 
Four experimental conditions resulted from a 2x 2 design. Two variables were 
manipulated (a) the presentation of trees: Noisy or Isomorphic (noiseless); (5) the 
complexity of the trees: Simple (frequent) or Complex (rare). 

In the selection phase Ss were shown a series of eighteen cards in which six 
different trees appeared three times each in a standardized random order. These 


Six trees were: 


(1) in the ‘Simple’ conditions the six trees found to be the most frequently 


generated in previous research by Ss; 
(2) in the ‘Complex’ conditions the six trees least frequently generated. 


Each of these six trees appeared in the series three times either in a strictly 
‘isomorphic’ presentation: 


a s b c 


or in a purposely ‘noisy’ presentation: 


In Figure 1 we can see in column a (left) the different trees which were used, 
and in the two other columns (b and c) the presentations which were used in the 
Noisy conditions. 


COMPLEXITY 
Simple Complex 
Noisy 6 groups 6 groups 
PRESENTATION 
Isomorphic 3 groups 3 groups 
(noiseless) 


(An unanticipated shortage of subjects prevented us from having an equal number of groups 
in each cell). 


Theoretical Considerations 
The purpose of the selection phase is to induce two different cognitive sets. 

In the Isomorphic conditions the presentation of the trees is such that no 
‘irrelevant’ variations can be seen: Ss are protected from noise. The identity of two 
trees can easily be spotted because they are perfectly similar in shape. The non 

c . 
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identity of two trees can also be noticed easily since any difference in shape cor- 
responds to a difference in structure. QM А 

However in the Noisy conditions the decision is much more difficult to make 
because Ss have to differentiate relevant variations from irrelevant ones. Since all 
trees look different, only the complete analysis of the structure of the trees can pro- 
vide the correct basis for deciding whether or not two trees really are different. 

In other words, in the Isomorphic conditions there is a perfect correspondence 
between the ‘letter’ and the ‘spirit’ of a tree: any variation in the ‘letter’ corresponds 
to a difference in spirit, or to put it differently, any variation in the ‘phenotype’ 
corresponds to a difference in the ‘genotype’. On the contrary, in the Noisy con- 
ditions, the phenotypical variations do not correspond to genotypical differences: 
one cannot trust the ‘letter’, the appearance; a complete analysis of the tree is 
required to grasp its genotypical structure. Therefore basic differences in cognitive 
training between the noiseless and the Noisy conditions can be expected. 

In the Isomorphic conditions, Ss learn only to perceive differences, whereas 
in the Noisy conditions they learn to analyse the genotypic construction rule. 

These differences should result in different performances during the generation 


phase and one should therefore expect better performances in the Noisy conditions 
than in the Isomorphic conditions. 


According to the manipulation of noise we expected the following: 


Selection Phase. In Isomorphic conditions, as compared with Noisy conditions 


the decision should be quicker, more spontaneous (first trial), more correct (less 
errors), and should require less communications, 


In Isomorphic conditions a rejection decision (following a perception of simi- 


larity) should be quicker than an acceptance decision (following a perception of 
difference). 


N the reverse: a rejection decision should require 
more time than an acceptance decision. 


on similar trees are superposable and the rejec- 
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indeed easier with higher information content, but the analysis is obviously more 
difficult. 


Generation Phase. One should expect on the whole the performance to be better 
in the Noisy conditions than in the Isomorphic conditions since the mastering of 
the genotype of the construction rule is only dependent upon the exposure to 
Noise. Obviously one can expect an interaction between Noise and Complexity 
not only because the analytical effort will have been greater when exposed to 
Noisy Complex trees but also because in the Isomorphic Simple condition subjects 
have not been made aware of the possibility of Complex trees. 


RESULTS 


1. SELECTION PHASE 
Manipulation of Noise 
As one might expect, the overall mean decision time per tree was consider- 
ably longer in Noisy conditions than in Isomorphic conditions (70 seconds v. 16 
Seconds p —-01). 

This was due to several factors: 


(1) It required more time to process the information in Noisy conditions. The 
mean decision time for decisions where agreement was immediate on the first 
decision trial was three times longer in Noisy conditions (36 seconds v. 11 
seconds p —-01). . 
(2) In Noisy conditions only 50 per cent of the decisions were made by im- 
mediate agreement versus 92 per cent in noiseless conditions (p<-01). е 
(3) The initial disagreements led to seven times more communications in Noisy 
conditions (mean number of communication per group: 10-66 v. 1:50 p<-01). 


In spite of the amount of communications in Noisy conditions, uncertainty 
was not completely reduced, since only 75 per cent of the discussions resulted ina 
m Дааа as compared with 100 per cent in the Isomorphic conditions 
D «:01). 

Consequently, eight times more errors were made in Noisy conditions (mean 
number of errors per group 1-33 у. 0-17 p — 01). . 

If one looks at the nature of the decision, whether it be a rejection decision 
following a judgement of similarity between two trees, or an acceptance decision 
following a judgement of difference, it is obvious that in Noisy conditions accept- 
ance decisions tend to be made more immediately and more rapidly than rejection 
decisions (i.e. 74 per cent and 52 seconds v. 44 per cent and 68 seconds) whereas 


TABLE 1 PERCENTAGE OF DECISIONS MADE ON 
THE FIRST DECISION TRIAL AND 
MEAN TIME OF DECISION 


Acceptance Rejection 


Noise 74% 52" 44% 68" 
Isomorphic 89% 25” 94% 11’ 
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the tendency seems to be just the reverse in Isomorphic conditions: rejections are 
more immediate and faster than acceptances (i.e. 94 per cent and 11 seconds v. 89 
per cent and 25 seconds). Е . 

These findings support the view that the perception of similarity is more im- 
mediate in the absence of noise. Where noise exists, noticing a single difference is 
enough to cause an acceptance decision whereas it takes longer to decide that no 
difference exists and reject the tree. 


Manipulation of Complexity 


One will recall that this manipulation was based on the fact that in previous research 
some trees were more frequently generated than others. The 'rare' trees can be 
considered as being more complex than the ‘frequent’ ones, or in other words as 
having a higher information content. 

1f this is true, it should be easier to distinguish Complex trees in Isomorphic 
conditions where judgement can be based simply on immediate perception, and 
thus, it should be more difficult in Noisy conditions where judgement is based 
on detailed analysis and thus the processing of a higher content of information 
should take longer. 

The findings indeed support this view. 


TABLE 2 SELECTION PHASE 


Isomorphic Noisy 
(comb.) IS IC NS NC (comb.) p* 
N-(6 (3) (3) (6) (6) (12) 


Mean Total decision time 16" 19” 13” 68” 72” 70" 01 
Spontaneity (% of decision 

made on Ist decision trial) 92 -89 96 «52 49 +50 01 
Uncertainty reduction (% of 

decision actually taken) 1°00 1:00 1:00 *69 “80 75 02 
Mean frequency of rejection “66 “65 67 49 47 “48 005 
Mean time of acceptance 25" 27" 23" 22" 52” $2* ‘001 
Mean time of rejection Б. 14” 9" 59" 77" 68" 001 


Mean № of errors 17 33 00 83 1-84 1:33 01 


*The ‘p’ values given are for two-tailed ‘t’ tests. 


Noiseless Conditions. Groups which had to select Complex trees (IC condition) 
tended to perform better than those which had to select Simple trees (IS condition): 


(a) less time (13 seconds v. 19 seconds p<-01); 

(b) less disagreement (2 v. 6); 

(c) less communication (0 v. 3); 

(d) less errors (0 у. 1) i.e., -00 v. -33 as а mean number of errors, and 

(е) more immediate (96 per cent v. 89 per cent). 
Noisy Conditions. The reverse tendency was found: NS condition tended to perform 
better than NC condition: 

(a) less time (68 seconds v. 72 seconds р<01) 

(b) less communications (5:32 v. 16-00) 


(9 less errors (5 v. 11) i.e., -83 v. 1-84 as a mean number of errors, and 
(d) more immediate (52 per cent v. 49 per cent). 
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2. GENERATION PHASE 


The statistical analysis of the data for this phase is hampered by the unequal 
number of groups in the cells and furthermore by the small number of them in 
each of the isomorphic conditions. For the selection phase we had 18 observations 
per group for every measure which yielded 54 observations in each isomorphic 
condition, but for the generation phase we are left with only one observation 
per group. The conclusion therefore will be sometimes more indicative than 
compelling. 

The generation performance can be estimated in terms of accuracy, which 
reflects the capacity of avoiding or eliminating errors, namely redundancy, and in 
terms of originality which reflects the capacity of generating relatively more rare 
or complex trees. 

From Table 3 we may try to assess the relative effect of exposure to noise versus 
exposure to complexity on the generation performance. The comparison of the 
means between the combined ‘Isomorphic’ conditions (IS--IC) and the combined 
‘Noisy’ conditions (NS+-NC) yields always an acceptable level of statistical sig- 
nificance whereas the same comparisons between the combined ‘Simple’ conditions 
(IS-- NS) and the combined ‘Complex’ conditions (IC4- NO) fail to do so. 

The total time spent in the generation phase is mainly affected by exposure to 
noise: (23'00" and 22/30" for IS and IC respectively, while 36'60" and 33/42" for 
NS and NC respectively), and we can see from Table 3 that the longer generation 
time spent on average per tree: 


(a) the lesser number of trees generated, which means a better avoidance of 
redundancy at the origin, 


(b) the greater proportion of further redundancy elimination by subsequent con- 
trol of the initial production. 


This results in a greater accuracy or a lesser redundancy of the end product as 
expressed by the proportion of different trees after control. 

In Noisy conditions compared with Isomorphic conditions fewer trees were 
generated (27-5 v. 39-4 p<-01) in a longer time (77 seconds v. 36 seconds p —-01). 

As a measure of generation accuracy the ratio number of different trees (types) 
over the total number of trees generated (token) may be used, which yields 60 per 
cent for Noisy conditions as opposed to 43 per cent for Isomorphic conditions 
(p 01), which, in other words, indicates a greater proportion of different trees 
generated and therefore a lower redundancy in the Noisy conditions. 

A greater proportion of trees was eliminated by subsequent control in Noisy 
conditions (15 per cent v. 9 per cent p<-05) including a greater proportion of 
redundant trees (38 per cent у. 16 per cent p<:05). After control, the accuracy of 


._ Types «.... А 
the final product as measured by the ratio Ri = indicates again the superiority of 


Noisy conditions (71 per cent v. 47 per cent p<:01). 

Clearly, exposure to noise leads to a Breater accuracy by increasing the capacity 
for redundancy elimination. 

As a measure of production originality, the ratio N° of different complex trees 
generated over N° of different simple trees generated may be used which gives a 
ratio of -95 for Noisy conditions versus -48 for Isomorphic conditions ( (p <:05). 

However, since fhe trees used for this originality ratio are the same as those 
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used for the complexity manipulation (cf. Figure Т), one may argue that by exposing 
subjects to complex trees, we gave them an opportunity of memorizing those trees 
and therefore the ratio of number of complex over simple trees in the final pro- 
duction could not be taken as strictly dependent on the analytical effort. Although 
it is not possible to rule out completely this interpretation with the present data, 
two observations can be made which weaken the likelihood of such an effect: 
first, previous research with this task had shown how difficult was the memoriz- 
ation of such trees; second, if it were any substantial memorization effect, one 
should find a reverse tendency to the one we have in the data: one should find NS 
lower on this originality ratio than IC. Furthermore, in spite of the fact that any 
statistical test with such small N cannot be very compelling, it might be worth 
mentioning that the difference between IS and NS is significant by two-tailed ‘t 
test at the -05 level, whereas the difference between IS and IC fails to reach an 
acceptable level of significance. : 3 { 
This would tend to show that mere exposure to Noise (NS) is sufficient to in- 
crease the originality of the generation performance. The comparison of the 
marginal means seems to support also this interpretation since the differences in 
originality ratio between combined Isomorphic conditions and combined Noisy 
conditions yields a statistically significant difference at the -05 level, whereas the 
difference between combined Simple conditions and combined Complex conditions 
reaches only the -10 level. 1 ' 
However, in the absence of a proper variance analysis, these conclusions are 
. more tentative than compelling and, while the effect of the noise manipulation 
seems relatively clear, the incidence of the complexity manipulation is ambiguous. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
Our main purpose was to induce two different cognitive sets in order to demonstrate 
subsequently their differential effect upon creativity. 
А By either exposing Ss to ‘noise’ or isolating them fr 
in performance are obtained. { m 

The results of the selection phase show clearly the differences in cognitive pro- 
cesses: protected from noise Ss tend to discriminate perceptively on the basis of 
phenotypical differences, whereas exposed to noise they are obliged to analyse the 
genotypes and therefore they learn to master the construction rules. Thus, two 
different cognitive sets result in different levels of performance during the generation 
phase. Clearly, those groups which have been previously exposed to noise elimin- 
ate redundancy in their production more successfully than those which were not 
exposed, also demonstrating greater originality. 

If we might generalize from this, the findings tend to suggest that the nature 
of cognitive preparation prior to a creative effort is worth considering if one wishes 
to understand the underlying determinants of creative processes better. — 

In education various concepts, models and theories are taught, but it is one 
thing to learn how to recognize them and how to distinguish between them, and 
another to learn how to use them. This encompasses the whole difference between 


analogical and combinatorial reasoning. 


om it, significant differences 
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Social Norms in Teenage Boys’ Peer Groups: 


A Study of Their Implications for Achievement 
and Conduct in Four London Schools! 


BARRY SUGARMAN 


INTRODUCTION 


Tuis STUDY explores two related questions, both fundamental to small group 
theory: how social groups are formed spontaneously among teenage boys at school 
and how the boys' behaviour is affected by their membership in these groups. 

The question of group influence is the more complex of the two and may, 
broadly speaking, be approached in either of two ways. One approach starts from 
the premise that among people who interact recurrently certain norms develop and 
tend to influence members’ behaviour (Homans). Whereas this approach focusses 
attention mainly on differences between groups with different norms, the other 
approach emphasizes rather the difference between being a member of some group 
and not being a member. Thus according to Havighurst & Neugarten (p. 127): 
"Many a boy or girl drops out of school at the first opportunity, not for lack of 
academic ability, or for failure to meet the school's requirements, but for failure to 
gain acceptance into the peer group.” 

This approach ignores variations in group norms within schools and between 
the dominant peer groups in different schools, however. It may be true for schools 
where most of the dominant group of pupils are staying at school for the whole 
course but it is unlikely to be true for schools where most pupils are leaving early. 
In schools like the latter, one would expect that integration into the peer group 
would tend to be associated with early leaving and the pupil who stayed on would 
be likely to be either an isolate or a member of some deviant peer group. This sug- 
Bestion is supported by a pilot study conducted by the writer in a secondary modern 
School near London's dockland. ә 

Further and stronger support for these modifications to the Havighurst & 
Neugarten hypothesis comes from a study by Wilson of high schools in three 
socially distinct areas of Berkeley, California. He finds that college aspirants tend 
to be more popular and are less often isolates than non-college aspirants in all 
schools and, significantly, that this pattern is more strongly marked in the schools 


1, This article is based on the writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation ‘Teenage Boys at 
School: A Study of Differential Achievement and Conformity in Four London Secondary Schools 
(Princeton University, 1966). I am indebted to Melvin M. Tumin, Marvin Bressler and Frederick 
F. Stephan for their guidance with the research and analysis; to D. Е. Swift for useful comments on 
an earlier version of this paper; to Princeton University for financial support and for the facilities 
of the Computer Center and the Office of Survey Research and Statistical Studies; to the London 


County Council Education Committee and its Education Officer, the Brent (Middlesex) Education 


Committee and its Chief Education Officer, and the Director of the London County Council's 
Educational Research and Statistics Group; and to the headmasters, teachers, and pupils of the 
four anonymous schools. 
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drawing their pupils from the areas with highest social class composition (p. 228). 
This suggests if not different norms or values, at least differences in the strength to 
which the same norms and values are institutionalized. 

James S. Coleman in The Adolescent Society gives relatively little attention to 
normative differences within or between schools, Concentrating most heavily on 
common elements in the peer group system of the U.S. high school and emphasizing 


presumed efforts of teachers. He also inquires into thestructure of the student status 
system to see how these values are institutionalized. He asks pupils what factors 
are important for membership in the leading crowd or high-ranking peer group, 
and heis told that good grades come only fourth or fifth in importance, behind being 


ment (Sugarman, 1967) and several studies can be cited in support of the hypothesis 
that the values rewarded in the peer group affect the level of members? striving 
and/or achievement. 

Hallworth studied the natural history of sociometric Broups in eleven school 
classes in one grammar school. Over time he found that they became larger and 


Cartwright & Robertson report a study conducted with a small number of older 
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METHODOLOGY 


Data was obtained in the course of a survey of 540 fourth-form boys in four London 
secondary schools. All four sample schools (comprising one grammar, two second- 
ary modern and one comprehensive) had a distinctly larger proportion of their 
pupils from non-manual homes than the national average (especially the grammar 
school), All four were boys-only schools. In the four schools the entire fourth year 
was surveyed by questionnaire which the investigator administered in person and a 
sample of eighty boys were interviewed. The ideal research design would have been 
a panel study with data collection at repeated intervals over an extended time 
period (like the one by McDill & Coleman). Since this was not possible it will be 
necessary to exercise a certain amount of ingenuity in order to test any hypotheses 
involving causal relationships and even then an element of doubt will remain. 

On the questionnaire pupils were asked, ‘At school which other pupils do you 
usually go around with? The answers of the different pupils were collated on 
charts where we recorded which pupils named which others as associates. Three 
pupils were prescribed as the minimum number for a group and to qualify they 
should have at least two mutually confirmed relationships and one unconfirmed 
among themselves. This triad was taken as the working basis for larger groups. Any 
extra member required not less than one confirmed and one unconfirmed link 
between himself and two established members of the group. 7 

How reliable is this procedure? The sub-sample of pupils who were later inter- 
viewed were asked to name their regular school associates and these answers were 
compared with their answers to the similar item on the questionnaire, which they 
had completed about three months previously. For sixty-eight respondents this 
comparison can be made. They named a total of 279 associates in their interviews 
and 269 on their questionnaires. The names that were common to both lists number 
174. That is to say, pupils confirmed -65 of those whom they had named as associates 
after an interval of three months. The proportion of pupils who gave identical lists 
of names on both occasions was :23 and the proportion giving lists that differed only 
in the addition or omission of one name was +41. a i 

While this is a low degree of reliability, two important considerations must 
be borne in mind. Firstly, there may have been genuine changes in the interim. 
Secondly, the procedure devised here for constructing peer groups is such as to 
require several errors on pupils’ reports before any pupil would be wrongly in- 
cluded in a peer group or wrongly excluded from it. In order to qualify for in- 
clusion any given pupil needs at least three reports linking him with others who are 
already qualified. Two of those reports may be his own naming of two of those 
members. Of course, he may associate only casually with these boys but name them 
because he wants to believe that he has some friends or because they have high 
prestige and he wants to share in it, but he will not be included in their group by this 
procedure unless one or more of them names him too. 3 

How valid is this procedure? How accurately does it group together pupils who 
actually do associate together regularly around the school? We assume that pupils 
who name others as associates and are named by some of themare morelikely to be 
regular associates by the criteria of some objective observer than are those who do 
not name others or who name them and are not named in return. We also assume 
that pupils who are members of some peer group will be more consistent in report- 
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ing their associates over a period of time than those who lack such a pattern of 
regular association with a group of others. This second assumption is confirmed by 
the data. The proportion of questionnaire names that were repeated in the inter- 
view was -68 for peer group members and -57 for non-members.2 The proportion of 
interview names that also appeared on the questionnaire was -78 for peer group 
members and -46 for others.3 

We must be careful about what assumptions we make concerning non-members 
of the so-defined peer groups. They may be social isolates, who keep mainly their 
own company, but they need not be. Equally well they may be pupils who com- 
mute among two or more peer groups, or they may be inconspicuous and/or 
unwanted members of some group. Any of these would tend to be somewhat 
under-reported by their associates. Hence they are not likely to be included in peer 
groups by the procedure used here, which is what we want. 

This procedure results in identifying 66 peer groups whichinclude230 pupils out 
of a total of 540 (57 per cent). The next step is to classify these peer groups in terms 
of their members’ academic achievement and conduct. 

To measure academic achievement we first stratify the boys of each school by 
I.Q. as measured at the age of eleven and then divide each I.Q. group into roughly 
equal thirds on the basis of attainment as assessed by the school by their own 
routine testing procedures. The top third will be called ‘over-achievers’, the middle 
third ‘middle-achievers’ and the lower third ‘under-achievers’, These terms refer to 
achievement relative to what might be expected on the basis of their I.Q. scores and 
are intended to carry no implication other than this. The conduct of pupils or their 
conformity to school norms was assessed by teachers specifically for this study, in 
three of the schools by the form-teachers and in the comprehensive school by the 
housemasters. All were provided with an identical rating scheme and asked to base 
their rating on what they knew of pupils’ conduct from other teachers as well as 
their observations. 

We can now define four types of peer group (see Table 1). Type1 peer groups are 
those where the proportion of under-achievers is below -30 and where the propor- 
tion with poor conduct records is below -40 (‘goody-goodies’). If a group exceeds 
both of these minima, it is a Type 4 group. Otherwise it is intermediate, either 


TABLE 1 CATEGORIZATION OF PEER GROUPS 


PEER GROUP Achievement Conduct ÙO- of peer. No. of 


groups pupils 
Type 1 Good Good 24 99 
Type 2 Good Bad 17 73 
Type 3 Bad Good 9 61 
Type 4 Bad Bad 12 63 
No Peer Group 231 
Missing Data 4 13 


TOTALS 66 540 


2. By chi Squared p>-05. 
3. By chi Squared p<-001. 
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Type 2 (high achievement and poor conduct) or Type 3 (low achievement and good 
conduct). 

These four types of peer group are defined on the basis of the characteristics of 
their members as individuals, rather than on the basis of group structure or pro- 
cess. It will be our concern to see to what extent the one kind of difference is associ- 
ated with the other; in particular we shall be looking for evidence of differences in 
normative pressures. 


PEER GROUP PATTERNS 


Let us, first, examine some differences in behaviour and attitude between pupils 
who are members of different types of peer groups and those who are members of 
none. Comparing Type 1 pupils with Type 4 without any controls would involve 
comparing pupils from quite different backgrounds, since among Type 1 only -43 
come from homes of low intellectual quality while among Type 4 there are :90 with 
such backgrounds.‘ Therefore, in order to restrain the effect of home background 
somewhat while we examine the difference between members of different types of 
peer groups, we shall make the comparison separately for boys of high and low 
quality of intellectual home background. 

. Table 2 allows us to examine for boys from each kind of background the 
differences between those in Type 1 and Type 4 groups, those in no school peer 
group and the aggregate of all boys from that kind of background. The most 
striking finding is that boys from homes of low intellectual quality who belong to 
Type 1 groups on the whole score more highly for their adjustment to school (favour- 
able attitude and planning to stay longer) than the aggregate of all boys from homes 
of high intellectual quality, more highly than boys from high quality homes who do 
not belong to any cliques, and almost as highly as those from high quality homes 
who belong to Type 1 groups like them. 

These upwardly mobile boys comprise only -12 of all those from backgrounds of 
low intellectual quality compared with -16 who belong to Type 4 groups. We may 
compare the scores of those two categories of boys in terms of the percentage point 
difference separating them from each other and in terms of the percentage point 
difference separating them from those other boys also from homes of low intellectual 
quality who belong to no group. On each variable analysed in Table 2, Type 4 boys 
are separated from no-clique boys of similar low-quality background by more per- 
centage points than Type 1 boys are. It is not entirely clear how to interpret this 
finding. On the whole, the most relevant consideration seems to be that the Type 1 
boys are going against the grain of their backgrounds, while Type 4 boys are going 
with it. 

We may also compare the scores (in terms of proportions) of Type 1 boys from 
the two kinds of background with each other, with their respective aggregates 
scores and with the scores of their no-clique peers. The difference between the two 
sets of Type 1 boys (from different backgrounds) is very small, averaging between 


4. The intellectual quality of home background was assessed on the basis of boys’ answers to 
questions about the newspapers read by their parents, the number of books in the house and 
whether their parents take them out to such events as plays, concerts, art exhibitions or encourage 
them to go alone. 
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five and six percentage points, while the difference between the aggregate propor- 
tions for all boys from high and low quality backgrounds is considerably greater, 
averaging around 15 or 16 percentage points. Interdependent with this fact is an- 
other, namely that Type 1 boys from high quality homes are less sharply differenti- 
ated from the aggregate of all who have similar backgrounds than are Type 1 boys 
who have low quality homes from the aggregate of those with similar backgrounds. 
In terms of percentage points the differences for high quality backgrounds average 
-12 and those from low quality backgrounds average -23. This may mean one of two 
things: either that these peer groups in these schools function to level up their 
members’ behaviour and attitudes in terms of the official values and goals of the 
schools; or that acceptance into Type 1 peer groups generally requires relatively 
high scores on those attitudes that are expected by teachers and that tend to corre- 
late with a good adjustment to school. 

We have seen how close is the relationship between peer group affiliations and 
the behaviour and attitudes of boys, particularly when they are deviating from the 
modal behaviour of those from a similar background. On the whole, though, these 
boys tend to mix with others from similar backgrounds. (This is true whether we 
look at father’s occupation or the intellectual quality of the home.) So that, if peer 
groups have any effect in and of themselves (this question will be discussed below) 
then for most of these boys their participation in school peer groups will tend to 
reinforce the influence of their homes. 


PEER GROUP NORMS AND VALUES 


We now turn to the problem of whether peer group affiliation can be assigned any 
causal effect on the behaviour or attitudes of pupils. That is, given all the relevant 
background characteristics of a pupil that he brings to school with him and assum- 
ing that there are some alternatives open to him in terms of peer group affiliations, 
does it make any difference to his level of achievement, conduct, attitude to school, 
or intended leaving age whether he associates with one group or boys rather than 
another ? 

The group-as-causal-factor theory involves a set of assumptions, some of which 
we shall state and some of which we shall test using the present data. The most 
crucial assumption is that among the members of each group (defined by regularity 
of interaction) there develop certain norms or values in the sense of preferences for 
or against various kinds of behaviour (including the expression of beliefs, senti- 
ments, and attitudes). Whether or not the norms, values or preferences reach con- 
scious articulation, the theory assumes that they tend to pattern members’ be- 
haviour in ways it would not otherwise take. The basic mechanism through which 
this works is that some members come to feel that they should all act or think in a 
certain way. They start (quite spontaneously) to react to the behaviour of others in 
terms of whether those others are conforming or not to these norms. When they 
encounter conformity they react more warmly, more favourably to that individual 
and when they find deviance the opposite. Thus behaviour in line with the emerging 
norms tends to be rewarded, reinforced and so repeated, while other behaviour does 
not. Then the individual whom we have treated as the second person for the sake 
of illustration becomes committed to this norm himself and acts in a similar way to 
reinforce conformity to it where others are concerned. 
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We do not just need to assume that the school peer groups have some norms, 
though. We need to assume also that these norms have some bearing on the kinds 
of behaviour in which we are interested, that is achievement and conduct. This need 
not mean that the norms specifically endorse or discourage high or low achievement, 
good or poor conduct as such. If the values of the peer group were such that admira- 
tion went to (say) boys who could cause comedy and chaos in class, then members 
of that group would probably tend to get poorer conduct ratings than others with 
similar backgrounds in different groups or in no groups at all. This is not the 
same as poor conduct ratings being a value in themselves, of course. 

Eighty of the boys in this study were interviewed and were asked two fairly 
direct questions designed to find out if there were any norms or values of which 
they were aware or of which they could give some hint.5 These two questions were: 


1. ‘Are there any sort of unwritten rules in your group—any things that would 
make a person less popular or less approved of, if he did them?’ 

2. ‘What sort of things might make a person admired or highly thought of in 
your group?’ 


_ This data produced no evidence that pupils in any of the groups covered would 
think more highly of one of their number who excelled in academic work, Even in 
the academically oriented grammar school there is not such a high degree of inte- 


gration between the values of the teachers and those of the informal peer group 
system. 


NORMS AND VALUES: INDIRECT APPROACH 


The problem of whether peer group norms and values have any causal effect on 
pupils’ achievement and conduct can be pursued in another way than by direct 
questioning. In this part of the analysis we make use of the questionnaire data, 
which is more extensive and more systematic though more limited in depth than the 
interviews. 

For all peer group members we know the number 
‘someone to sit next to in class for a whole term’ (popul 
some group activity’. The following data is therefore bas 
of 540 but only on the 296 pupils who belonged to th 
which there is sufficient data. 


The logic of this analysis is that if (say) high-achievers have higher sociometric 


of votes they received as 
arity), and as a ‘leader for 
ed not onthe whole sample 
€ sixty-two peer groups for 


5. The interviews were tape-recorded with the knowledge of the interviewees and transcripts 
were made from the tapes. In not more than one or two cases did the presence of the microphone 
seem to affect the rapport of the interview relationship; indeed the Majority seemed to enjoy 
talking about themselves. Nor should it be forgotten that they missed a lesson while being inter- 
viewed and the interviewer further ingratiated himself to the respondents by allowing them, where 
possible, to choose the time of the interview. As a possible testimony to thevalidity of this data it 
may be mentioned that the transcripts contain many and varied confessions of punishable, deviant 
conduct. 

6. After all, we must suppose that the informal social system arises and continues in existence 
mainly because it serves a function for its members, namely to relieve the strain of disciplined study 
and academic competition, by engaging in other kinds of activities and employing other standards 
of evaluation than formal academic ones. 
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scores in Group A than they do in Group B, we take this to mean that Group A 
has a value system in which academic achievement (or some closely related attri- 
bute) ranks more highly than it does in the value system of Group B, in that it is 
more highly rewarded with the esteem or deference of one’s associates. This is 
asserted by definition, i.e., this is how the term value system is being used here. It is 
not clear which sociometric criterion should be used: popularity or leadership. 
Rather than being dogmatic about this we will examine the data in terms of both. 

If we were to consider each peer group separately, we should be dealing with 
absurdly small numbers. Instead we shall combine the peer groups into the four 
types defined earlier (see Table Т) and compare them with each other. 

As a further refinement, it was decided to eliminate peer groups that failed to 
meet the criterion that at least half of their ‘sit next to” votes should remain within 
the group. This seemed necessary in order to eliminate as far as possible two types 
of group: boys who really do not associate together so much but were grouped 
together as a result of a coincidence of reporting errors; and boys who really do 
associate together but who do not have enough solidarity to give a half of these 
votes to their associates. 

We now proceed to compare the different types of peer group to see whether 
popularity as a class-mate or as a leader is related to academic achievement or 
conduct in school more strongly in some types of peer group than in others. This 
will enable us to see whether (in this sense) achievement or conduct are more 
highly rewarded in some groups than in others. If so we may assume that these peer 
group values are likely to affect the behaviour of members in these respects, en- 
couraging them to high achievement or good conduct more strongly in some groups 
than others; perhaps even encouraging behaviour in some groups which is the 
opposite to that encouraged in others. , А 

We hypothesize that in Types 1 and 2 (relatively high-achievers) the difference 
between the sociometric scores of high- and low-achievers will be more favourable 
to the high’s than it is in Types 3 and 4 (relatively low-achievers). The assumption 
here is that values and norms operate within the groups to encourage high achieve- 
ment in the one type more than they do in the other. Similarly, we hypothesize that 
in Types 1 and 3 (relatively good conduct) the difference between the sociometric 
scores of boys with good and poor conduct ratings will be more favourable to the 
good’s than it is in Types 2 and 4 (relatively poor conduct). Here we are testing for 
conduct-related values or norms. 

We consider, firstly, the association between popularity and achievement. Our 
hypothesis requires that it should be stronger within Type 1 and 2 groups (relatively 
high-achievers) than among Types 3 and 4 (relatively low-achievers), if it is not 
actually reversed within the latter two types. As Table 3 shows, in all four types a 
positive association between achievement and popularity is found and, contrary to 
hypothesis, it is a lot stronger in Types 3 and 4 than it is in Types 1 and 2. The only 
respect in which the hypothesis stands up is that the strength of the relationship is 
greater in Type 1 than in Type 4. . 

Concerning the relationship between votes as leader and achievement, our 
hypotheses are the same as before. As Table 4 shows, both are fulfilled this time. 
Type 1 has a stronger relationship than Type 4 and the relationship between leader- 
ship votes and achievement is stronger in Types 1 and 2 combined than it is in Types 
3 and 4 combined. However, it must not be overlooked that, in these schools and 


by these criteria, there is no inversion of values in Type 4 groups. 
D 
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TABLE 3 ACHIEVEMENT AND POPULARITY IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEER GROUPS 


Difference 
Popularity Achievement bet ween 

(votes to sit next to) Over Middle Under proportions 
PG No votes 12 15 
Type 1 One or more 27(-69) 14(-48)* 21 
РС No votes 5 12 
Type 2 One or more 15(-75) 29(-71) 04 
РС No votes 3 10 
Type3 One or more 11(-78)** 10(-50) 28 
PG No votes 5 12 
Type4 One or more 12(-70)** 15(:55) 15 


* Middle and under combined. 
** Middle and over combined. 


TABLE 4 ACHIEVEMENT AND VOTES AS LEADER IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEER GROUPS 


Difference 
Achievement between 

Votes as leader Over Middle Under proportions 
PG No votes 23 19 
Type 1 Опе or more 14(-38) 9(-32)* 06 
PG No votes 13 28 
Type 2 Опе or more 1(-35) 12(-30)* 05 
РС No votes 0 11 16 
Type3 One or more 0 3(21) 3(16) 05 
PG No votes 12 19 
Type4 One or more 5(-29)** 8(:30) —:01 


* Middle and under combined, 
** Middle and over combined, 


By the leadership criterion then we have some Support, though not so strong as 


it might be, for the hypothesis that in these different t es of there is a 
difference in the valuation of academic achievement. р MR 


Concerning the association between conduct ratin 
hypothesis states that the strength of this relationship should be greater in Types 1 
and 3 (relatively good conduct) than it is in Types 2 and 4 (relatively poor conduct), 
if indeed it is not reversed in the second two. In fact (see Table 5), high popularity 
is associated with relatively good conduct ratings in all four types and the relation- 
Ship is far stronger in the two poor conduct groups (2 and 4) than in the good con- 
duct groups, which is the reverse of our hypothesis. Why should this be? 

Here we can only speculate, but since all conduct ratings in groups 2 and 4 are 
low, it is possible that the boys with the lowest ratings of all in these groups are 
socially maladjusted and not only unable to conform to the standards of their 
teachers but even to those of their peers. So they are not popular, In groups 1 and 
3, however, the average level of conduct is quite good and those who are rated 


better than the rest by teachers are likely to be considered by their peers as dull 
crawlers’ and hence less popular. 


gs and popularity, our 
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TABLE 5 CONDUCT RATING AND POPULARITY IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEER GROUPS 


Difference 
Popularity Conduct rating between 

(votes to sit next to) Good Middle Poor | proportions 
PG No votes 14 16 
Typel One or more 23(-62) 20(-55)* 07 
РС No votes 2 18 
Type 2 Опе or more 15(-88)** 31(-63) “35 
PG No votes 3 2 
Type 3 One or more 7С70) 4(67) :03 
PG No votes 2 16 
Type4 One or more 7(-78)** 20(:55) 23 


* Poor and middle combined, 
** Good and middle combined. 


Over all groups there is a very slight association between poor conduct ratings 
and receiving higher numbers of leadership votes. Although this relationship is 
very weak, it is interesting that it is in the opposite direction to the one between 
popularity and conduct. Our hypothesis is modified accordingly to state that in 
Types 1 and 3 poor conduct is less closely associated with high leadership votes 
than it is in Types 2 and 4. In fact, Table 6 shows that the reverse is true. Poor con- 
duct is actually more strongly related to high leadership votes in the two relatively 
good conduct groups (Types 1 and 3) than it is in the other two. 


TABLE 6 CONDUCT RATING AND VOTES AS LEADER IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
PEER GROUPS 


Difference 
Conduct rating between 
Votes as leader Good Middle Poor proportions 
PG No votes 25 21 
Typel Oneor more 10(-28) 14(-40)* =la 
PG No votes 11 32 
Type2 One or more 6(35)** 1633) —o 
PG No votes 9 18 5 
Type3 One or more 1(10) 6(-25) 000) -— 
PG No votes 7 25 
Type4 One or more 2(22)** 11(-30) -08 


* Poor and middle combined. 
** Good and middle combined. 


Taking these two sets of findings that relate to conduct together, we see a clear 
difference between the principles on which these boys choose their friends and their 
leaders. It seems from this data that boys who get into trouble with teachers are apt 
to be chosen as leaders (in a// groups especially those characterized by good conduct 
ratings) but they are not desired as seat-mates or class companions. This may imply 
a restriction as to the esteem accorded them or it may just represent prudence on the 
part of fellow-pupils who enjoy having them in the class to liven things up and 
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respect them for their nerve, but prefer not to have them as seat-mates to get them 
personally into trouble. 

In any event, it is clear that on both leadership and popularity criteria we must 
reject any hypothesis that conduct-related values or norms (as defined) operate in 
these groups. In order to lend a little more strength to these conclusions we will 
briefly repeat the same kind of analysis with two further variables: the strength of 
verbal affirmation of middle-class values, which has been found to correlate with 
differential academic achievement (Sugarman, 1966),7 and the degree of involvement 


n d culture, which correlates with differential conduct in school (Sugarman, 
1 } 


We hypothesize а closer association between values scores and popularity in 
Type 1 and 2 groups (high-achievers) than in Types 3 and 4. At least, we hypo- 
thesize a closer relationship in Type 1 than in Type 4. In fact both hypotheses are 


TABLE 7 VALUES AND POPULARITY IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEER GROUPS 
Popularit ty Values pos 

(votes to sit next to) High Middle Low proportions 
PG No votes 11 19 
Type 1 Опе or more 24(-68) 19(:50)* 18 
PG No votes 8 y 5 
Type2 One or more 16(-67) 15(-68) 15(-75) —.07 
РС No votes 8 
Type 3 One or more 8(-50) 18(:72)* — 22 
PG No votes 8 10 
Type 4 One or more 12(60)** 15(-60) 0 


* Low and middle combined. 
** High and middle combined. 


7. Affirmation of middle-class values is also associated with conduct ratings, though not so 
Strongly as achievement. Coefficients of contingency: values and achievement C= 21 (p<:001); 
values and conduct C15 = (p<-02). 


8. Involvement in youth culture is also associated with achievement, though 
, not nearly so 
Strongly as conduct. Coefficients of contingency: youth culture and conduct ce :36 (2:001); 
youth culture and achievement -18 (p<-001). 
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fulfilled (see Table 7) The corresponding hypotheses involving values and leadership 
votes, however, are altogether rejected (see Table 8). 


TABLE 8 VALUES AND VOTES AS LEADER IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF PEER GROUPS 


Difference 
Votes as leader Values between 

(votes to sit next to) High Middle Low proportions 
PG No votes 24 22 
Typel Oneor more 9(-27) 15(-40)* =i 
PG No votes 17 13 13 
Type 2. One or more 7(:29) 8(38) 7(35) —06 
PG No votes 12 8 12 
Type 3 One or more 3(-20) 2(20) 2(14) *06 
PG No votes 15 17 
Type4 Опе or more 5(25)** 8(-32) —:07 


* Low and middle combined. 
** High and middle combined. 

Type 1 groups stand out. In these groups there is a marked association between 
high scores on middle-class values and popularity, and in these groups alone. On the 
popularity criterion, therefore, we may conclude that these groups have values 
relating to pupils’ standing on these middle-class values. This finding tends to 
support the one concerning achievement, though in the case of the latter it was the 
leadership, rather than the popularity criterion which upheld the hypothesis. 

The analysis was repeated for the degree of pupils’ involvement in youth 

culture. This variable was measured on the basis of pupils’ reports of their own 
behaviour: whether they considered themselves regular listeners to pop music radio 
stations, wearers of teenage fashions, keen dancers, or frequenters of coffee bars, 
how much they smoked and whether they went out with girls. We find no vestige 
of support for the hypothesis that between these peer group types there are differ- 
ences in the value assigned to youth culture involvement. Since involvement in 
youth culture is closely related to conduct ratings, this confirms the previous 
evidence on the basis of which we rejected the hypothesis that conduct-related 
values operate in these peer groups. 
. Ме have examined some differences in the way sociometric choices are patterned 
in different types of peer groups, in order to draw inferences about differences in the 
value systems of these groups.9 Our findings give a limited amount of support for 
the view that the peer group to which a pupil belongs at school may affect his level 
of academic achievement. That is to say that in some peer groups the value system 
favours academic achievement and middle-class values, as indicated by the greater 
sociometric preference for members who have these characteristics, which exist in 
these groups compared to others. However, the evidence is far from being con- 
sistent or unequivocal. 


9, Some readers may regret the absence of the familiar tests of significance from this data 
analysis, so it should be pointed out that the problem under consideration differs from the more 
common research problems in a special way. It concerns, not the difference between two propor- 
tions, but the difference between the extent of such differences in different types of peer group. As 
such, it is hard to see how standard significance tests could be employed. 
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ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE ON PEER GROUP CULTURES 


Were this a study in the round of the values and norms of teenage boys’ peer 
groups, it would never have concentrated so heavily on the search for values and 
norms connected with academic achievement and good conduct. Only because it 
formed part of a study of some sociological factors as influencing achievements and 
conduct in school was this so. However, from the eighty interviews, we have enough 
data to begin to correct the imbalance of this picture. That is, we can indicate 
sketchily some of the normative themes of peer group life among these boys in a 
more representative fashion. 

On the whole it seems that the content of pupil peer group culture, at least that 
part of it which is susceptible to study by these kinds of methods, is very little 
concerned with how far pupils’ behaviour measures up to or falls short of official 
school norms either with respect to performance or with respect to conduct. 
Mainly the cultures of these congeniality groups centre around activities which are 
essentially recreational or distractions from official classroom activities. Each 
group has its own customary activities: playing soccer in the playground with an 
old tennis ball, telling jokes and discussing the week-end’s sports and T.V. high- 
lights, smoking behind the lavatories, harassing smaller boys, or whatever it may 
be. And the norms which did come to light in this part of the enquiry are mostly 
focussed on these activities, 

This is not inconsistent with the fact that most boys want to have good marks, 
even very unacademic boys, nor with the fact that there is rivalry among some 
members of some peer groups over marks. In the latter case, the response to one 
who gets higher marks than the others is less likely to be admiration than jealousy 


and even ‘taking the mickey’ (mocking him). Nor is it inconsistent with the fact that 


(even if he was a skilful 
d refrain from passing the 
be rougher than usual in 
her Sports-centred group, 
ptable (‘unsportsmanlike’) 


Е este MAE Se ized anoth boys, 
who sometimes asked to join in their game, on the grounds that they di “ae s а 


the rules, fooled about, and ‘did not take the game seriously’ [sic] 

A second category of peer groups consists of those who walk around and/or 
hang about at some appointed place and talk. Sports and television were the topics 
most often discussed, reportedly. Other topics mentioned include: happenings in 
school, the moods and eccentricities of teachers and the behaviour of other pupils 
in class. Much less often mentioned were careers and future plans. Aside from these 
fairly general topics, members of some groups had special interests, such as a youth 
club, motor bikes, new clothes, pop music. The values and norms of groups like this 
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cannot have the same functional connection with their collective activities as in the 
case of the sporty groups just mentioned. However, we have reports of norms such 
as the following: one should not boast (except in joke); one should not insist on 
things being done the way he wants if others are unwilling; one should not sulk, 
quarrel, fight with other group members; one should not criticize one member to 
another; one should share things (e.g., cigarettes) with his mates in the group; he 
should lend them his homework if they need it; he should not skip a test if the 
others have to take it. 

The third type of group is the ‘hard’ boys’ group. Hard boys are those who push 
others around and get into fights. They are aggressive and truculent. That may get 
them into fights they were not looking for, but they also go out of their way to pick 
fights with other hard boys. Among them the term ‘hard’ carries favourable con- 
notations and one gains prestige by fighting successfully against other hard boys. 
Bullying soft boys may not actually be socially rewarded in hard groups, but 
neither is it really disapproved, apparently. Perhaps the bullies do it just for the 
intrinsic pleasure it gives to see that someone is afraid of them. Then, too, there 
may be extrinsic gains if the hard boy can get soft boys to lend him their homework 
to copy or bring him sweets. Among the non-hard pupils, there was a very keen 
awareness of who exactly the hard ones were. . И 

At least five of the groups studied сап be classified as hard on the basis that 
members reported that in their group the achievement most admired is that of a 
good fighter, in preference to either an outstanding sportsman or a good scholar. 
In three of these five groups it was also reported that there was a norm requiring 
a member to go to the aid of one of his mates if he should get himself involved 
in a fight at unfavourable odds. One probable result of this norm would be to 
increase the number of offences recorded against members of that group, since 1n 
addition to his own fights, he would get drawn into most of«the fights of the 
others, too. 


ANY PEER GROUP VERSUS NONE 


Leaving aside now the difficult question of differences between peer groups of 
different types, we can demonstrate certain differences between pupils who belong 
to any peer group (regardless of its type) and those who belong to попе,10 although 
the interpretation of what these differences reflect will give us some problems. 
Thus we find that peer group members as a whole are rather more likely to be 
over-achievers than are non-members (:34 compared to -28) and less likely to be 
under-achievers (-27 compared to -38). What could this mean? The association 
could well be due to the differences in I.Q. and home background between peer 
group members and non-members in this particular sample. As we noted earlier, 
it is not a representative sample in that pupils of middle-class background are 
over-represented. This could mean that what we see here is not a peer group effect 
but the outcome of pre-existing factors which affect peer group membership. Hence 
we must discount this association until it has been replicated in more representative 


members include boys who have 


10. Non-members should not be equated with isolates. Non- 
those who have access to two or 


one special friend, those who are peripheral members of a group, 
even more groups, as well as true isolates. 
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samples. In the case of conduct ratings the comparison of members and non- 
members goes in the opposite direction so it cannot be dismissed in the same way. 

Where conduct is concerned we cannot say, as we would with achievement, that 
different types of group have different kinds of norms or values and that belonging 
to one type of peer group rather than another is likely to affect a pupil's conduct. 
What we can say from this data, however, is that membership in any peer group is 
slightly associated with poorer conduct (from the teacher's point of view). Among 
peer group members of all types, -42 have poor conduct ratings compared to ·37 of 
non-members. 

The problem of differential conduct needs to be posed both ways. We have to 


pupils have worse than average conduct 
€ better than average ones. Pupils get into 
m enjoy doing: reading comics under the 


ons, flicking paper pellets, answering the 
teacher back and so forth. The point is that some refrain from doing these things 


they would enjoy more and listen to the teacher which, on the whole, they enjoy 
S 


Let us speculate a little about the effects о 


J f peer groups upon pupil behaviour 
in the classroom and how this relates to the efforts of the teacher to maintain order. 


Peer group membership is likely to contribute, I should guess, to an increase in 
most of these forbidden activities but especially, perhaps, to the more active ones 
that involve communicating with other pupils. Speculating further, I would suggest 

members more often takes passive forms of inatten- 


mselves as individuals, to do or say 


category, such as ‘teenager’ or ‘membe f fourth Engl Totg. tm 
A L t T of fourth-year Enpli И 
get much gratification from talking back to the t a = GRE a т 


the average fourteen-year-old pupil with the sancti 
commonly used sanction involves shaming or ridic 


е any ti ; М 3 

teacher's victim and take the opportunity to have a вокеа — 

The point is that a pupil who belongs to a Solidary peer Broup can feel that 
his friends stand behind him while the teacher holds hi P 
effect on him as punishment or deterrent is very much reduced, Simi 
suggest that the timidity that restrains some pupils from talking ou ра 
operates less strongly in the case of peer group members, Not 
on their friends to laugh at their jokes but they can feel that they have their moral 
support. While the importance of these processes varies between peer groups of the 
different types, T suggest that it operates to some extent in all of them, 
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CONCLUSION 


The study of teenage peer groups presents many problems, especially when one 
tries to assess the effect of group membership on individuals’ behaviour. This study 
shows this well enough at least. In the introduction we outlined two approaches to 
this kind of analysis: inter-group comparisons, focussing on normative differences 
and the comparison of group members as a whole with non-members. Both 
approaches were found useful here and no grounds emerged for rejecting one in 
favour of the other. However, both lines of analysis led us deep into the realms of 
interesting speculation and, in so doing, suggest some potentially fruitful areas for 
further investigation. 
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GLOSSARY 


Grammar School. English secondary school, maintained by public funds, taking 
pupils at age eleven who have been examined on academic attainment and 
intelligence and found to fall in the top 20-30 per cent of the population. (There 
is regional variation in the actual cutting point.) 

Secondary Modern School. Complementary school to the above, serving the 
residue of pupils aged eleven and above, i.e., two-thirds or more of any cohort. 
From 1944 until quite recently the main pattern of publicly provided 
secondary education in Britain consisted of grammar schools and secondary 
modern schools. 

Comprehensive School. English secondary school, publicly financed, that has been 
introduced in some regions to replace the ‘segregated’ system of grammar plus 
Secondary modern schools. The comprehensive school takes pupils across the 
whole ability range, sometimes on a neighbourhood basis but not necessarily. 


Balance, Tension, and Tension Release 
in the Two-Person Group’ 
HOWARD F. TAYLOR 


Heider’s theory of balance (1946, 1958) and Newcomb’s theory of systems of 
orientation (1953, 1956, 1959, 1960, 1961) apply to the empirical problem of two 
persons discussing a common issue or topic. Both theories specify three objects: 
a focal person (P), another person (O), and a non-person object (X), such as an 
issue of discussion. Three orientations, or variables, are specified: (a) The focal 
person's liking (4-) or disliking (—) for the other; (b) The focal person’s orientation 
toward the issue: favorable (++) or unfavorable (—); and (c) The other’s orienta- 
tion toward the issue: favorable or unfavorable. Dichotomizing each of these three 
variables into positive and negative, then eight configurations result. These con- 
figurations are diagrammed in Figure 1. Conditions of similarity of orientation 
toward X (agreement) and liking, or dissimilarity (disagreement) and dislike, are 
defined as balance. Conditions of agreement and dislike, or disagreement and liking, 
are defined as imbalance. Я 
. The central proposition in the Heider-Newcomb model is that given any 
imbalanced condition, the focal person will undergo high tension or psychological 
discomfort which will cause him to change an orientation in the direction of balance. 
This change will result in a reduction in the focal person's tension. By contrast, 
given any balanced condition, tension is less, and no change in orientation is 
expected. Therefore, no relative change in tension will occur. Me 
Past empirical studies have shown that high tension is associated with im- 
balance, whereas relatively low tension is associated with balance. These studies fall 
Into two categories: (a) Those performed on individual subjects in non-interpersonal 
situations; and (b) those performed on interacting persons. Early research by 
Jordan (1953) in the non-interpersonal situation demonstrated that conditions of 
perceived imbalance were more ‘unpleasant’ than balanced conditions. Similar 
findings have been obtained by Morrissette (1958), Shrader & Lewit (1962) and 
Price et al. (1965). An interpersonal study by Burdick & Burnes (1958) illustrates 
that if a subject (P) likes the experimenter (O) and disagrees with him on an issue 
(X), then his GSR fluctuation is greater (indicating more tension) than if he agrees 
with the experimenter. Sampson & Insko (1964) reach similar conclusions, finding 
that subjects report greater feelings of ‘nervousness’ under imbalanced conditions 
with a role player than under balanced conditions. - , 
The present investigation goes beyond past studies in five respects. First, tension 
release, as well as tension, is measured. Second, the longitudinal measurement of 


1, The author wishes to thank J. Zvi Namenwirth and Theodore M. Mills, Department of 
Sociology, Yale University, for assistance offered during various stages of research. The helpful 
comments of Mark Abrahamson, Illinois Institute of Technology, and Dorwin Cartwright, were 
greatly appreciated. 
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FIGURE 1 EIGHT CONFIGURATIONS OF BALANCE AND IMBALANCE 
CONDITION: CONFIGURATION: DESCRIPTION: 
CONDITION I X X P LIKES 0; 
(BALANCE) RANGE -FPR- 
P—»0 P—0 P AND O AGREE 
+ + 
CONDITION II X X P DISLIKES 0; 
(BALANCE) ` = fie gf hm 
P—>0 P—0 P AND O DISAGREE 
CONDITION III X X P LIKES 0; 
(IMBALANCE) -J p &P t 
P—P»0 P—0 P AND O DISAGREE 
+ + 
CONDITION IV X X P DISLIKES 0; 
(IMBALANCE) +7 NE -A^N- 
P—» P-—>0 P AND O AGREE 


tension and tension release is employed so that changes through time can be 
evaluated. Past studies have measured tension only in cross-sectional fashion, at one 
point in time during an experiment. Third, behavioural indicaiors (described 
below) of tension and tension release are used, instead of asking subjects to rate a 
situation according to ‘pleasantness’ or ‘comfort’? by means of a questionaire. 
Fourth, the study is done on interacting persons, not on experimental subjects 
asked to imagine or visualize conditions of balance or imbalance. Finally, four 
*confounding variables' are introduced into the present research—variables which 
beside balance are expected to be related to the dependent variables, tension and 
tension release. 


HYPOTHESES AND CONFOUNDING VARIABLES 


The N of 40 dyads used in the present study were each composed of a naive subject 
(P) and a role player (O). Subject and role player discussed an issue (X) for thirty 
minutes. The independent variable, treatment condition, is the extent of balance 
(balance versus imbalance) at the outset of discussion between subject and role 
player. The two dependent variables are: (a) the subject's tension, or the amount of 
nervous, anxious behavior overtly displayed by the subject during the conversation, 
and (b) the subject's tension release, or the amount of joking, laughter, etc., dis- 
played by the subject. ' 
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Hypotheses 


The first hypothesis follows from the predictions of the Heider-Newcomb model: 
Subjects under conditions of imbalance at the outset of discussion are expected to 
reveal greater initial tension than are subjects under conditions of balance. As dis- 
cussion takes place, the high tension under conditions of initial imbalance will 
result in certain changes in orientation toward X or in liking in the direction of 
balance.2 Therefore, tension will decrease as the conversation takes place. By con- 
trast, under conditions of initial balance, tension is relatively lower; no change in 
attitude or liking is expected, and tension will remain about the same during the 
conversation. 

Past studies of tension in small groups of various sizes demonstrate that tension 
generally tends to decrease during conversations (Bales, 1953; Borgatta & Bales, 
1953; Heinicke & Bales, 1953; Hare, 1962). For this reason, the first hypothesis of 
the study will be stated in terms of differential rates of tension decrease. Thus, 
although the subject’s tension under both balanced and imbalanced conditions is 
expected to decrease, subjects under the imbalance condition are expected to reveal 
higher tension initially. As the conversation takes place, the subjects under the 
imbalance condition will decrease more rapidly in their tension. The first working 
hypothesis follows from these predictions: 


HIA: During the initial portion of the discussion, the subject’s tension under 
the imbalance treatment condition will be significantly greater than the subject’s 
tension under the balance treatment condition. 


HIB: During the course of the discussion, the magnitude of decrease in the 
subject’s tension under the imbalance treatment condition will be significantly 
greater than the magnitude of decrease in the subject’s tension under the balance 
treatment condition. 


_ Past small group research has shown that tension release behavior—joking, 
sighing, laughing, for example—is extremely low at the outset of a discussion (Bales, 
1953; Borgatta & Bales, 1953; Heinicke & Bales, 1953). Tension release is found to 
be particularly high during the latter portion of the discussion, however. Hence, 
tension release tends to increase during a conversation. One can therefore expect 
that subjects under the two treatment conditions will not significantly differ in 
tension release during the initial portion of the discussion. However, taking into 
consideration the predictions made in the first hypothesis, one would expect the 
rate of increase in tension release to differ between the two treatment conditions. 
Subjects under conditions of initial imbalance are expected to experience high ten- 
Sion initially, followed by a rapid reduction in this tension. Consequently, a rapid 
increase in tension release behavior would be expected. Tension which was high 
under conditions of initial imbalance will have a chance to 'drain off". Increased 
tension release will accompany a reduction in tension. By contrast, under con- 
ditions of initial balance, tension is expected to be initially low, and decrease ata 
less rapid rate. It therefore follows that less of a drain off of tension—tension release 
—will occur during the conversation. 


2. Changes in orientations are not analyzed in the present study. For a detailed investigation of 
changes in orientations (liking and types of attitude), sce Taylor (1966) and Taylor (1967). 
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H2A: During the initial portion of the discussion, the subject’s tension 
release under the imbalance treatment condition will not significantly differ from 
the subject’s tension release under the balance treatment condition. 


H2B: During the course of the discussion, the magnitude of increase in the 
subjects tension release under the imbalance treatment condition will be 
significantly greater than the magnitude of increase in the subject's tension 
release under the balance treatment condition. 


Confounding Variables 


To the extent that variables other than balance-imbalance per se are related to 
tension, to that extent such variables confound the expected relationship between 
balance and tension or tension release, Four such variables are introduced as 
statistical controls in the present research. One confounding variable is the focal 
person's degree of liking for the other. Past research (Jordan, 1953; Price et al., 
1965; Rodriques, 1965) suggests that if the focal person likes the other, his tension 
(observed at some point in time) will be less than if he dislikes the other. A second 
agreement between the focal person and the other. Price 
greement results in less tension than disagreement. Although 
| ment are the variables used to define conditions of balance 
and imbalance, they are expected to affect tension (and possibly tension release) 


METHOD: PROCEDURES AND INSTRUMENTS 


PROCEDURES 


The entire study took four months to complete. The first Stage of the study consisted 
of a general survey (N=425 male Sophomore students at Yale University) taken in 
February, 1965, under the guise of a ‘Survey of Topics of Interest and Association 
Patterns’. The purpose of this survey was to determine how the students would rate 
twenty-seven issues according to (a) degree of importance of the issue, and (b) 
whether they were for it or against it.3 Mail-back questionaires were used to gather 


to ‘strongly against’. 


хатрі i : ‘capi i i 
ples of issues are: capital p marital sex relations’, 


Ta? 
admission of women as undergrad 
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this information. Of the 425 questionaires mailed out, 288 were returned complete, 
representing a 68 percent rate of return. Of all issues rated, the issue of admission 
versus non-admission of women to Yale University was selected for use in the 
experiment for two reasons. First, the percent favoring the issue (49 percent) was 
almost equal to the percent not favoring the issue (47 percent). Second, the issue 
was high in mean rank of importance (fourth out of twenty-seven). 

Another purpose of the survey was to assess the respondent’s degree of liking 
for two well-known Sophomore students, who were listed by name on the survey 
schedule. It is important to note that the 288 Sophomores sampled represented 
potential subjects for the experiment; the two well-known Sophomores were 
potential role players. Well-known Sophomores were used in order to maximize the 
number of students who would indicate some degree of like or dislike for the role 


players. Each student rated each of the role players on a seven-point scale, ranging 
from ‘like very much’ to ‘dislike very much’. d P ы 

The second stage of the study involved the assignment of potential subjects to 
one of the two role players. Subjects who indicated like or dislike for either role 
player were randomly assigned to one of the two role players. Subjects who were 
neutral toward both role players were eliminated. In addition, the following sub- 
jects were eliminated from the study: (a) non-whites; (b) subjects who indicated a 
neutral response toward the issue of admission of women; (c) subjects whom the 
role player knew ‘quite well’ or ‘extremely well’; and (d) subjects with whom the 
role player had previously discussed the issue. | ' 

The third stage of the study involved therandom assignment of subjects to either 
balance treatment or imbalance treatment. Subjects who—on their survey schedule 
—indicated some degree of liking for their pre-assigned role player were randomly 
assigned to balance treatment (Condition I, Figure /) or to imbalance treatment 
(Condition III). Subjects who indicated some degree of dislike for their role player 
Were randomly assigned to balance treatment (Condition IT) or to imbalance 
treatment (Condition IV). 

The fourth stage was the experiment itself. The subject and the role player— 
posing as another subject—met in a small groups laboratory. They were then tol 
that they were participants in an experiment on communication, and that they 
Would discuss the issue of admission of women to Yale. At this point, a question- 
aire containing the instruments (described below) for measuring the following 
Variables was administered: the subject's attitude toward the issue, and the sub- 
Ject's liking for the role player. Also contained in this form were the instruments 
for measuring importance of the issue to the subject, and the subject’s estimate of 
his competence to evaluate the issue. As the subject filled out his form, the role- 
player pretended to fill out an identical form. These forms were collected, whereupon 
the investigator left the room and noted the subject's response on a criterion attitude 
item constructed for rapid identification of the subject's attitude. | . 

Induction of the proper treatment condition was accomplished in the following 
Way: The investigator reappeared and announced the ‘attitudes’ of both subject 
and role player. Actually, the true attitude response of the subject was announced, 
but the announcement of the role player’s ‘attitude’ was simply a cue to the role 
player as to whether he would argue ‘for’ or ‘against’ the issue. This announcement 
depended upon to which of the four conditions the subject had been assigned. The 
subject and the role player were then told to ‘air their views’ on the issue for thirty 
minutes, after which time the investigator would terminate the discussion. 
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INSTRUMENTS 


Measures of Attitude and Liking. Before discussion, the subject indicated his 
general attitude toward the issue by means of a dichotomous criterion item: 


In general, I am in favor of admitting women to Yale University as under- 
graduates. 


In general, I am not in favor of admitting women to Yale University as under- 
graduates. 


To validate responses on this dichotomous item, subjects rated the issue according 
to ten bipolar adjectives drawn from Osgood’s Semantic Differential (1957), and 
which were also used in studies by Brinton (1961) and by Fishbein & Raven (1962). 
These ten bipolar adjectives, presented in seven-point scale format, were: good- 
bad, fair-unfair, valuable-worthless, tasteful-distasteful, clean-dirty, just-unjust, 
honest-dishonest, beneficial-harmful, wise-foolish and healthy-sick.4 

It will be remembered that the subjects degree of liking for the role player 
was measured during the general survey. As a means of validating subjects' res- 
ponses on this item, subjects were asked to indicate their feeling toward the role 
player, before discussion of the issue, by means of fiveseven-point scales in Semantic 


Differential format. The scales were: like-dislike, friendly-unfriendly, affectionate- 
hateful, warm-cool, and close-distant.5 


4. A principle axis factor analysis of these ten scales reveals that two factors underlie the ten 
scales used. The good-bad item, the criterion among the ten items, 


correlated highest among all 

items on the first factor; the first factor may therefore be identified as the ‘attitude’ factor (cf. 
Osgood et al., 1957 pp. 189-216). Six of the ten scales correlated more highly on the first factor 
than on the second factor. They are good-bad, just-unjust, beneficial-harmful, wise-foolish, 
valuable-worthless and fair-unfair. (For the detailed results of this factor analysis, write the author, 
Department of Political and Social Science, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, Illinois). 

In order to externally validate the subject’s responses, factor scores on the first (attitude) factor 
were related to the subject's response on the dichotomous attitude item. A factor score, Fy, is 
defined as 

Fy = Була + baja +... Буха, 

where 
J=the jth factor (the first factor); 
n=the number of items; n = 1... 10; 
x=the standardized score of the subject on item n; 
b=the regression of item п on factor j. 


The relationship between the subject’s response on the dichotomous item and sign of factor score 
is highly significant: 
Sign of factor score: 
Positive Negative 
(ог? the issue)  ('against" the issue) 
Subject’s response on ‘For’ 22 0 
dichotomous item: ‘Against’ 2 


16 N=40 subjects 
x?=32:60, p<-0005, direction predicted 


‚5. Factor analysis of these five items showed only three of them to be internally valid: like- 
dislike, friendly-unfriendly and affectionate-hateful. The subject’s response on the survey item 
was then related to his liking score. The results are as follows: 


Subject’s rating of the role player, before discussion of the issue: 


4 Like Dislike 
Subjects rating of role Like 20 0 
Player on survey item Dislike 1 


19 N=40 subjects 
х2=36-19, P<-005, direction predicted 
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To assess the subject's rating of importance of the issue, the subject indicated 
his feeling before discussion by rating the issue on the following scales: important- 
unimportant, and interesting-boring. Measurement of the subject’s estimate of his 
competence to evaluate the issue was accomplished by asking the subject to rate 
his ability on two scales: competent-incompetent and capable-incapable. 


Measures of Tension and Tension Release. As indicators of tension and tension 
release, Bales’ scheme of Interaction Process Analysis (IPA) was employed (Bales, 
1951). This scheme allows any bit or ‘act’ of verbal or nonverbal behavior to be 
classified into one of twelve categories. Category 2 (‘shows tension release’) was 
used as the indicator of tension release; Category 11 (‘shows tension’) was used as 
the indictor of tension. Acts of subjects were continuously scored during their 
discussion with the role player. | 3d us 
While analyzing the IPA data, each thirty-minute session was divided into 
two halves of fifteen minutes each, the first being designated as TI, the second as T2. 
Any tension or tension release occurring during the initial portion of the conver- 
sation could then be captured by comparing dyads at T1, as required by the hypo- 
theses. Magnitude of change in tension or tension release, ina given dyad, could be 
determined by comparing acts at T1 to acts at T2. à Е 
The percent of either tension or tension release acts for either half of the session 


was obtained: 
frequency of tension acts 
Indicator of attributed to the subject at T; 
tension at T;—100| total frequency of all acts 
attributed to the subject at T; 
and . 


frequency of tension release 
Indicator of acts attributed to the subject at T; 


tension release —100| total frequency of all acts 
attributed to the subject at T; 


where ;=1, 2. 


The arc-sine of the square root of this percent was obtained, and a constant was 
ransforming the scores in this 


added to make all the transformed scores positive. T 
way unifies the variance of the distribution of scores. This prepares the scores for 
analysis of variance, and helps eliminate regression effect (Tukey, no date). : 
In order to evaluate the magnitude and direction of a subject's change in 
either tension or tension release, the transformed score at ТІ was subtracted from 
the transformed score at T2. Thus, a negative difference would indicate a decrease 
in either tension or tension release; a positive difference would indicate an increase. 


RESULTS 


The Effects of Treatment Condition Upon Tension s 
between treatment condition and 


Table 1 presents the findings on the relationship 3 s 

the following three Mas Ci dh tension at ТІ, tension at T2, and change in tension 

from Т1 to T2. The one-way analysis of variance is employed in testing this 
E 
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relationship for significance. Although the arc-sine square root transformation 
described above was used for the analysis of variance test, actual percentages of 
acts are given in the table for the sake of clarity. 


TABLE 1 TENSION AT Tl, TENSION AT T2 AND CHANGE IN TENSION, BY TREATMENT 
CONDITION 


Treatment condition 


Estimate 
Dependent Balance Imbalance Source of df. of 
variable (n=20) (n=20) variance variance F 

Tension at Т1 Treatment 1 27569 45:85, p<-0005 
17-15% 30:969; Error 38 0060 

Tension at Т2 Treatment 1 "0013 "35, n.s. 
14-63% — 15:409, Error 38 -0038 

Tension change Treatment 1 +2560 48:37, p<-005 

—2:52% —15-56% Error 38 "0053 


? Using arc-sine square root transformation. - 
As predicted in hyp 
condition revealed significantly more tension at Т1 


J tion (—15-56 percent) was signifi- 
cantly greater than the magnitude of decrease in tension for subjects under the 

ince c —2:52 percent). Note from the second row of Table ] that 
subjects in the two 


f conditions do not significantly differ in tension at T2. This 
finding supplements the two previous fi 


S ndings: Tension in the imbalance condition 
decreased more rapidly than tension in 


the balance condition to such an extent that 
ence appears at T2. These findi 
hypothesis. 


The Effects of the Confounding Variables Upon Tension 
In order to assess the effects of tre: 
upon tension, two-way analyses of 


significant effect upon 
do not differ in tension 
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i dition and liking 

as found in Table J. However, note that treatment con um 
cu ybi tension at T2. Subjects under the balance treatment condition who 
disliked the role player revealed greater tension than any of the other subjects. 
Examining Table 2C, it is noted that these subjects decreased much less in tension 


from Т1 to T2 than did the other subjects, thus producing the interaction effect 
observed. 


Figure 2 tends to clarify these findings. It is seen from Figure 2 that the condition 
which revealed the highest tension at T2 is the dislike-disagree (balance) condition. 


FIGURE 2 TENSION MAGNITUDE BY CONDITION 
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Subjects under this condition revealed /ess of a decrease in tension than did sub- 
jects in any of the other three conditions. 

Similar findings are obtained when treatment condition and agreement are 
related to tension (Tables 2D, E and Е). Table 2D shows that as predicted in thefirst 
hypothesis, tension at T1 is generally greater under the imbalance condition. Agree- 
ment has no effect, nor is there a significant interaction effect. Table 2E, however, 
shows a significant effect of agreement. Regardless of condition, disagreement 
results in greater tension than does agreement. 

Generally, then, both liking and agreement affect tension at T2 in a similar 
manner. Dislike (through interaction with treatment condition) tends to produce 
greater tension at T2 than does liking, and disagreement tends to produce greater 
tension at T2 than does agreement. Both variables effect tension in the same direc- 
tion. Note that the effects of both liking and agreement are independent of the 
effects of treatment condition. 


The Effects of Treatment Condition Upon Tension Release 

As with the analysis of tension, treatment condition was related to three tension 
release variables: tension release at T1, tension release at T2, and change in tension 
release. Table 3 presents the findings. As predicted in hypothesis H2A, subjects 
under the two categories of treatment condition do not significantly differ in tension 
release at T1. However, as predicted in H2B, subjects under the imbalance con- 
dition reveal a greater increase in tension release (+ 3:82 per cent) than do subjects 
under the balance condition (4-721 percent). This finding supplements the observa- 
tion that tension release at T2 is greater under imbalance (6-09 per cent) than under 
balance (4-17 percent). These findings substantiate the second hypothesis. 


TABLE 3 TENSION RELEASE AT Tl, TENSION RELEASE AT T2 AND CHANGE IN TENSION 
RELEASE, BY TREATMENT CONDITION 


Treatment condition Estimate 
Dependent Balance Imbalance Source of of 
variable (n—20) (п=20) variance d.f. variance Е. 
Tension release, 
at TI 3969, 2279, Treatment 1 0137 2-06, п.з. 
Error 38 -0067 
Tension release, 
at T2 417% 6:09% Treatment 1 0431 5-32, p<-025 
Error 38 -0081 
Tension release 
21% — 3829 Treatment 1 0893 11:38, p «-005 
Change Error 38 -0078 


The Effects of the Confounding Variables Upon Tension Release 

As in the analysis of tension only two confounding variables had an effect upon 
tension release: liking and agreement. Table 4 presents findings on the relationship 
between treatment condition, liking and tension release (Table 4, A through C), 
and between treatment condition, agreement and tension release (Table 4, D 
through F). 
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Table 4A shows that as predicted, treatment condition is unrelated to tension 
release at T1. Liking, however, has an effect upon tension release: Generally, liking 
tends to result in greater tension release at ТІ than does dislike. Table 4B shows the 
predicted effect of treatment condition upon tension release at T2, but liking also 


FIGURE 3 TENSION RELEASE MAGNITUDE BY CONDITION 
ү. 
1#90» 
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Y — Magnitude of tension release (arc-sine square root transformation) 
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has a significant effect: tension release at T2 is greater if the subject likes the role 
player than if he dislikes the role player. The significant interaction effect shows that 
tension release at T2 is excessively high under conditions of balance and liking, 
but excessively low under conditions of balance and dislike. 

Figure 3 illustrates the foregoing findings. Three things are determined from 
examination of Figure 3: First, subjects under the dislike-disagree (balance) condi- 
tion actually decreased in the amount of tension release from T1 to T2. This is not 
consistent with the earlier assumption that tension release under all conditions 
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will increase during a conversation. Second, tension release increased in the 
other three conditions, thus producing the interaction effect observed in Table 4B. 
Third, tension release under the two imbalance conditions increased at practically 
the same rate. 


Predicted in the first hypothesis, subjects under the imbalance condition 
significantly more tension at TI than do subjects under the balance con- 


3. Even though treatment condition e lains tension an i - 
dicted in both hypotheses, the confounding variables oe affect 
both tension and tension release independently of condition. This latter point 
warrants further discussion. 

It was observed under the analysis of tension that (a) dislike tends to result in 
higher tension than does liking; and (b) disagreement tends to result in higher ten- 
sion than does agreement. Note that the negative categories of both variables affect 
tension in the same direction. These observations, made on interaction persons, are 
consistent with past observations in non-interpersonal Situations made by Jordan 
(1953), Price et al. (1965), and Rodriques (1965). The present study lends an addi- 
tional insight into the effects of liking and agreement. The observations made on 
tension release complement the observations made on tension. Not only is tension 

at T2 higher under conditions of dislike than liking, but tension release (at both T1 
and T2) is lower under conditions of dislike than liking. Furthermore, tension 
release (at Т1 and T2) is lower under conditions of disagreement than under con- 


ditions of agreement. "а s А p 
Generally, dislike results in high tension and low tension release, whereas liking 
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results in relatively less tension and more tension release. Likewise, disagreement 
results in high tension and low tension release, whereas agreement results in 
relatively less tension and more tension release. Both confounding variables affect 
tension and tension release in the same direction. Furthermore, these effects are 
independent of the effects of balance-imbalance. 

An extension of the Heider-Newcomb hypothesisthatimbalanceresultsin greater 
tension than does balance is offered in the present study. Past studies demonstrate 
that a measure of tension at some point in time supports the Heider-Newcomb 
hypothesis. The present study complements these past observations in two ways. 
First, by measuring tension during a conversation between the focal person and the 
other, it is demonstrated not only that initial tension under conditions of imbalance 
is high, but that as the conversation takes place, tension is reduced. The suggested 
cause of this tension reduction is some change in attitude or liking in the direction 
of balance. That is, such changes mediate between imbalance and high tension, on 
one hand, and the reduction in tension, on the other. Second, observations on ten- 
Sion release are made: As tension begins high and decreases under conditions of 
imbalance, tension release begins low and increases, suggesting that the tension 
which built up under conditions of initial imbalance tends to ‘drain off.’ By contrast, 
under conditions of balance, tension and tension release are initially low, and the 
magnitude of change in both variables is relatively less. Thus, not only does the 
Heider-Newcomb model allow one to predict tension changes as a function of 
initial balance, but empirically accurate predictions about tension release can be 
derived from this model. 
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Jurisdiction: An Ecological Concept' 
PHILIP D. ROOS 


THE SETTING OF SHIPBOARD TERRITORIALITY 


IN LATE summer of 1961, President Kennedy called up a number of military 
reserve units in response to the ‘Berlin crisis’. As a member of one such unit, I 
served ten months on a ship here called the USS Oswald A. Powers.2 The Powers 
is slightly over 300 feet long and almost 37 feet wide at its widest point. The ship’s 
World War II complement was 220 officers and men; on this cruise, about 190 were 
aboard. While the situation and the crew were far from typical, there is good reason 
to believe that this did not affect the phenomena studied. 

The crew of a warship is divided horizontally by rank and vertically by a 
complex division of labor. There are six enlisted ranks (ranging from seamen or 
fireman apprentice to chief petty officer) and approximately two dozen enlisted 
specialties. Some specialities, such as postal clerk or disbursing clerk, had but one 
member; others, such as Boilertenders and Machinist’s Mates had 20 or more. 

Each such shipboard work group typically has a territory3 in the form of a 
room (a ‘space’) where most group members do much of their work. The room 
generally contains the equipment necessary for that work, be it sonar consoles or 
typewriters. When possible, those in a particular work group also spend their 
leisure time in this space, improving its comfort as much as the Navy and their 
resources allow. Other members of the crew, whether officers or enlisted men, do 
not enter the territory except on business or by invitation from one of the work 
group. Intruders on business stand and generally leave when their business is con- 
cluded even thou gh lower ranking members of the work group may remain seated. 
This is only the most obvious way in which a group controls its territory.4 

Such territories are of course common enough in civilian life. In many cultures, 
the family has a home, People work at their desks, offices, fields, shops, etc. People 
cathect their territories and resist invasions of their privacy. They use their terri- 
tories to increase power, comfort, and control. 


1. This paper derives from my M.A. Thesis (Roos, 1963). 

2. The Powers, а destroyer escort, was scrapped circa 1946. The pseudonym was chosen because 
the ship served on was of the same class (Jane’s, 1961-2, p. 250). ; ; 

3. Оп the Powers, about half the segments in the division of labor had territories which 
approximate the abstract presented here. Some others had territories which had major differences; 
and some lacked territories, For details on this latter half, see Roos, 1963. К 

4. Other common forms of territorial behavior include, but are by no means restricted to, 
locked doors (the keys to which could easily be, but never are, stolen), asking intruders to state 
their business, using the territory to store personal belongings (against formal regulations), 
taking great pains with the appearance of the space, and even rarely asking intruders to leave. 

5. When this is done by individuals rather than by groups it is perhaps more convenient to 
speak of ‘nests’, See Ellenberger, 1960, p. 136. 
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JURISDICTION: A SERENDIPITOUS CONCEPT 


Some social psychologists and anthropologists have begun to use ethological 
spatial concepts such as territoriality and personal space in describing human 
behavior. (Examples include Esser, 1965, pp. 37-44; Felipe, 1966, pp. 206-14; 
Goffman, 1961; Hall, 1961, 1966; Sommer, 1959, pp. 247-60.) E. R. Leach strongly 
criticizes such conceptual analogies. 


But can we take fish and birds as our models? In observing how animals behave 
we can only record what they do and the circumstances in which they do it; we 
know nothing about their feelings and motives. But when we discuss human 
behavior our objectivity is fogged by subjective private experience. It may be 
perfectly sensible to describe the action of a baboon in baring its teeth towards 
an opponent as ‘an aggressive gesture’. For the Chinese government to authorize 
the firing of a nuclear rocket may also be properly described as ‘an aggressive 
gesture’. But to argue that the two behaviors are comparable in anything except 
a purely metaphorical sense is just nonsense. Yet this is precisely what both our 
authors are up to all the time. (1966, р. 8.) 


It is true that living human beings, both as individuals and as groups, do on 
occasion exhibit symptoms resembling the ‘territoriality’ displayed by various 
species of birds and fish, but this human behavior is not a species characteristic, 
and Г" makes all the difference. It is optional not ‘instinctive’ behavior. (1966, 
p. 12. 

We cannot know whether human territoriali 


or, more likely, of some combination. It does appear to be a pervasive human 
characteristic.© Hall (1961, 1966) has demonstrated repeatedly how pervasive and 
how far from normal consciousness human spatial behavior is, 

But the social scientist who uses an analogy must be sensitive to where that 
analogy breaks down and why.7 In my research on a small warship, I was able to 
apply ethological concepts, particularly territory (see Burt, 1943, pp. 346-52; 
Carpenter, 1958, pp. 224-50), to the behavior of Navy enlisted men with some 
success. (See Roos, 1963, 1967.) 

Some space-oriented behavior, however, could not be treated in ethological 
terms. The substantive reasons for this are discussed below. Formally, such a 
breakdown is inherent in the nature of analogical reasoning: the analogy is usually 
only partial. In describing territorial behavior, the topological aspect is generally 
omitted. The concepts of home, territory, and range can be topologically inter- 
preted as a series of closed figures of increasing size, one within the next. (Some 
animals do have more than one home or territory within their range, or, more 
frequently, more than one home or nest within a territory or core area. This only 


ty is the product of genes or culture, 


6. Leach criticizes two separate analogies. In one, the behavior of animal individuals and 
groups is compared to the behavior of nations. In the other, it is compared to the behavior of 
human individuals and groups. I have no quarrel with Leach’s first criticism, The second analogy, 
however, is too useful to discard simply because it is only an analogy. 

7. The apparent inability of Lorenz and Ardrey to do this is Leach". 


s cause for complaint. 
8. I use ‘range’ as the total area traversed; ‘territory’ as the area d 


efended; ‘core area’ as the 
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complicates the topology without changing the essentials.) Life on shipboard admits 
of no such topologically simple interpretation. Territories are scattered all over the 
ship, and are divided by passageways common to everyone. 

As a result of a ship's design, the high density of personnel, and the intricate 
social structure, not all shipboard spatial behavior can be dealt with in terms of 
territoriality and personal space. A large part of such residual behavior can be dealt 
with as ‘jurisdiction’. This legal term has passed over into ordinary usage and the 
dictionary defines it as: 


‚+. 2. authority or power in general. 3. the range of authority. 4. the territorial 
range of authority. . . . (Webster's 1957, p. 795.) 


While animals (and sailors) defend some spaces more or less continuously, the 
term jurisdiction covers the temporary defense of space? (generally for a specific, 
instrumental purpose and not because the space ‘belongs’ to its defenders), or the 
defense of some object or commodity which involves at most an instrumental 
attempt to secure the surrounding space. Jurisdictional like territorial behavior has 
the social function of helping to order shipboard life. The working sailor needs 
Some protection from general shipboard duties if he is to get his specialized job 
done. His jurisdiction gives him a mandate (cf. Hughes, 1957, p. 78) to do so with 
minimal disturbance. 

We can speak of two distinct types of jurisdictions: 

(1) over a space for a specific, and rather short, time, and 
(2) over things which may or may not be dispensed. 


TEMPORARY TERRITORIES OR JURISDICTIONS 
OVER SPACE 


Animals generally stay in their home ranges for extended periods, if not their 
entire lifetimes. Migrating animals return to the same places every year. Within 
such ranges, animals may defend space— physical, personal, or both. Temporary 
control of physical areas is generally irregularly placed in time and space. Human 
beings who establish temporary territories generally do so at regular intervals and 
at the same place. They may occupy a place at a bar for certain hours on certain 
days of the week (Cavan, 1966, chs. 5, 10), or like professors, hold office hours 
which are regular within a term but vary from term to term.!0 3 А 
On a ship, jurisdiction over а physical space is most often associated with 


area preponderantly occupied; and ‘home’ as the area slept in. I realize that there is considerable 
disagreement about these terms and that not all of them apply to any one species. But neither of 
these problems affects the essential topological interpretation which is implicit in animal studies 
only because it is so obvious. 

9. In the last few years the concept of ‘territory’, like any useful one, has been extended. In 
particular, it has been used to cover, for example, an animal preventing other animals from eating 
from the same bush or tree at the same time. "— МЕСУ 

10. Professor Goffman suggests that temporary territories may be distinguished from jurisdic- 
tions. Territories are defended on two grounds: ‘you keep off’ and ‘it is mine’. Jurisdictions are 
controlled only on the former ground: no claim of ownership, no matter how transitory, is made. 
A bus seat, while I am sitting on it, is a temporary territory, not a jurisdiction. In practice, this 
distinction often breaks down, particularly when a person has repeated jurisdiction. (Personal 
communication.) 
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cleaning and painting.!! The most enlightening example is ‘field day'—a period 
devoted to cleaning and polishing. In theory, field day comes each Friday; in 
practice, less often. During field day, all normal work ceases (except operation of 
the ship at sea). Since first class and chief petty officers and commissioned officers 
are exempt from field day, they are free to go anywhere out of the workers’ way. 
Even those officers or chiefs who would walk casually through an area during 
everyday cleaning generally make their excuses when passing through on field day. 
Field day generally involves scrubbing bulkheads (walls), ladders (stairs), and 
decks (floors), shining brightwork, and waxing decks covered with asphalt tile. On 
ү moring after field day, the captain and executive officer each inspect half 
the ship. 

During field day virtually every part of the ship was roped off. Although it was 
generally physically possible to pass through the ropes, they did give men some 
control over their assigned area. This partially symbolic control was not essential— 
except when cleaning decks or ladders—since workers could stand aside. Their 
bitter reaction to intrusions, however, indicates territorial behavior. Because this 
behavior did not extend beyond keeping others out for the time of cleaning and 
the following inspection (when scheduled), it seems useful to distinguish it from the 
more fully fleshed territoriality described above. At other times, the man who 
snarled, ‘Secured!’ would be unconcerned about what happened to the area. 

By the afternoon of field day, the ship’s company became somewhat more 
mobile, Several areas would be finished and, more significantly, some officers and 
chiefs would feel the inactivity weighing upon them. Since decks were done last, 
this was a critical point: no one wanted his scrubbed deck walked on before it was 
waxed and buffed. With only one buffer available to enlisted men, and with much 
of the ship’s interior decking covered with asphalt tile, this often meant a long wait. 
While waiting, men might stand at the various entrances to their area in an attempt 
to block all traffic. My area (generally cleaned by 3 or 4 men) was particularly 
subject to heavy travel since the wardroom, galley, mess deck (two entrances) and 
three entrances to other places opened from it. The only solution was to wax and 
guard half the area while waiting for the buffer, then wax and buff the rest when the 
buffer was obtained. Because there was no set rotation for the use of the buffer, 
one member of each group had to search the ship for it, and then ‘get in line’ for 


its use. This increased traffic forced men all over th i i i attempts 
i e ship t 
1 i ў р to increase their 


officers’ quarters); the mess cooks clean the mess deck. Territories ar: 
groups and all other places are assigned to one work group or another. 
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clothes, pornography). In Melville’s day, inspections of personal possessions and 
person commonly coincided (Melville, 1959, p. 278). Thus, one improvement in 
Naval habitability is that the self, which may perhaps be considered as residing 
partly in the territory and the nest (bunk and locker) as well as in the body, now 
always has two places to retreat to during inspection of the third. 

"Neatness', as it is called, is a most important shipboard value. Nevertheless, 
cleaning and painting are, as in the civilian world, done by lower status people. 
On a ship, those who clean have many other duties to perform. This lack of 
specialization is not found in most organizations and institutions, where most 
people can generally ignore cleaning activity. Although use and cleaning of a space 
can be partially phased on a ship, the crowded conditions and the extraordinary 
amount of dirt make cleanliness a more or less constant effort. In business establish- 
ments or schools, the time of day for cleaning is different from the time of day for 
transacting business or holding classes. The personnel who do the cleaning are 
different than those engaged in furthering organizational goals. In total institutions, 
inmates may be briefly removed from areas to allow a relatively small custodial 
group to clean. The distinction between territory and jurisdiction (or temporary 
territory) is, if anything, more clean-cut in these civilian examples. Those who 
exercise jurisdiction (for janitorial purposes) displace those who exercise territorial 
prerogatives (e.g., employees—who usually have higher status—or inmates—who 
usually have lower status). 

In field day we see only one aspect of territorial defense: ‘you keep off’. The 
‘this is mine’ aspect is missing. Even this overt control necessary on a ship is 
generally absent from schools and businesses. Field day is thus an intermediate 
case between a full-fledged territoriality and the smooth jurisdiction of much 
civilian janitoring. And it is the feature of overt control that shows one point at 
Which the analogy to animals tends to break down. It makes no sense to speak of 
the jurisdiction of one animal at a social distance from others aside from its normal 
personal space. It does make sense to speak of the jurisdiction of a lone janitor as 
quite distinct from (and larger than) his personal space. Of course, the place of 
cleaning behavior in the social structure, whether in military or civilian life, is very 
different than the place of temporary spatial defense in the structure of an animal's 
life. But in using the analogy in the first place we implicitly ignore structural 
implications so that it would be inconsistent to bring them in again solely to make 
distinctions. 


JURISDICTION OVER THINGS 


Some objects and information pass out of the control of an individual or group 
permanently. I call these commodities. Other objects pass out of control only 
temporarily; these I call equipment. In both cases, individuals and groups behave 
spatially!? toward objects, 


12. If the conventional wisdom were not to the contrary, I would prefer the term ‘interact’, 
Certainly the technician who is trouble-shooting equipment carries on a conversation of gestures— 
‘if x is bad the indication Should be a, if y is bad the indication should be b, I have both a and b 
but x and y are good, where do I go from here?" 
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Commodities are generally small things, passed from hand to hand and often 
consumed in use (e.g., soap). They can usually be put away or locked up. Equipment 
is usually there—physically built into the situation. The individuals and groups who 
use it come and go. While the major illustrations presented again come from the 
warship, they are highly similar to more familiar instances in everyday life. 


COMMODITIES 


On shipboard, the Storekeeper (SK) is basically responsible for ordering, obtaining, 
and storing supplies for all departments. The three or four SK’s aboard the Powers 
worked in a Supply Office (which had room for only two to work at once) and in 
various storerooms. 

Increasingly, SK’s are becoming responsible for storerooms which hold such 
items as spare parts and office supplies. On the Powers, SK’s had taken over the 
office supplies storeroom from the Yeomen (clerks) before activation; storerooms 
for electronics and engineering repair parts were taken over in the second and fifth 
months of activation respectively. 

The bureaucratic motivation for this change in Naval policy is not difficult to 
understand: having technicians manage their own spare parts is an inefficient use of 
relatively expensive manpower. Further, the technician is obviously less committed 
to good supply procedures than to maintaining his equipment. He may be wasteful 
or slovenly with Navy material or use them for social exchanges. (For example, 
Electronics Technicians—ET—handling their own spare parts will normally use 
them to repair personally-owned radios and TV’s.) In sum, the character of control 
differs with the occupational commitment of the controllers. 

Inventory control is considered a burden although it is reasonable to expect 
groups to resent SK’s taking over their storerooms. The ET’s fought two battles 
with the SK’s over different aspects of control. Both disputes were resolved by the 
officers and each side prevailed once; later conflict mostly involved such routine 
matters as waking up SK’s for parts in the middle of the night. The engineers did 
resent the takeover of their storeroom, which contained spares for all Engineering 
specialities. This held both specific spare parts with stock numbers in the Federal 
Catalog, and generally useful objects lacking stock numbers, The latter had to be 
discarded when the SK’s took over, as there was no way to classify and index them. 
The engineers thus had the melancholy task of throwing overboard bolts, gaskets, 
valves, etc., etc.—some felt that the truly useful items were at the bottom of the sea, 
while those that remained were relatively useless. 

Similar situations abound in civilian life. The parts man in a large automobile 
repair shop is obviously committed to keeping his stock under control, while the 
mechanics who come to him are under pressure to do repairs in reasonable time. 
The parts man's jurisdiction stops, in theory, when he hands the part to the 
mechanic. But, like the SK, he may feel obliged to be certain that the part goes 
where it is intended and not, for example, into the car of the mechanic's friend. 

Certain kinds of information are commodities which have a more limited 
circulation and then a broader circulation. On the Ship, radiomen and some 
officers know where the ship is going before others do. If there is enough time, there 
may then be a period of rumor and increasing certainty, and finally the whole crew 
15 officially notified. In civilian life there are some kinds of ‘inside information’ 
Which are typically known by a few people before they become public knowledge. 
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In these cases, the ‘thing’ some have jurisdiction over is not a material substance 
but is not otherwise different from other commodities.13 

Thus far I have discussed commodities infused with positive feelings, and this 
would appear to be the more common case, at least on shipboard. Jurisdictions 
also exist over negatively valued objects. The nursing profession has successfully 
eliminated the handling of routine human wastes. Orderlies who now deal with 
these materials dispose of them expeditiously. Negatively valued objects are not 
dealt with in ethology. Animals don’t have ‘jobs’ which require them to ‘handle’ 
such things as slops and excreta.!4 


EQUIPMENT 


Of several possible Naval examples of jurisdiction over equipment, the matter of 
electronic repairs is perhaps most illuminating. Sailors typically perform minor 
service and repair on their own equipment, while major overhaul is left to civilians 
in a shipyard. Equipment is generally located in a space which is already the 
territory of a particular group—e.g., boilers, operated and maintained by boiler- 
tenders, are in the boiler-rooms—and servicing does not usually entail the entry of 
other crew members. К 

Electronic equipment is the most complicated found aboard older ships. On the 
Powers, for a variety of reasons, ET’s spent more time repairing radar equipment 
than any other kind. It is Navy policy to ask operators to repair their own equip- 
ment. ET’s thus are beginning to look upon themselves as a sort of Board of 
Electronic Appeals’. This is obviously not good for inter-group morale, but it does 
illustrate our concepts nicely. Е 

Combat Information Center (CIC) was the Radarmen’s territory. When off 
duty, they congregated there to smoke, talk, and play cards. When one or more of 
the many pieces of equipment broke down, ET’s!5 arrived. As they opened up the 
equipment and used their test gear, the small amount of space available for humans 
diminished. Nevertheless, the Radarmen present would often stay, continuing their 
activities. Thus, the ET’s worked at their jurisdiction and the Radarmen worked or 
rested in their territory. Unfortunately, these two groups got in each other’s way. 
To add to the difficulty, a whole series of breakdowns occurred during underway 
training when the whole crew was working harder than usual. On several occasions, 
when the ship was operating all day and returning to the harbor at night, the ЕТ» 
worked until midnight or later, getting up for an early reveille to do it all over 
again. Under these conditions, it is not surprising that tempers flared in CIC. After 
some days, the division officer stepped in and ordered the Radarmen out of CIC 
while gear was worked on. 

In this instance territory gave way to jurisdiction. The Radarmen’s reluctance 
to leave indicates the strength of their attachment to the territory. But the over- 
riding importance of jurisdictional demands is evident in the decisive way the 
division officer sided with the ET’s. 


13. Some information, such as secrets, are not intended for circulation. Technical knowledge, 
even when not secret, is not shared by everyone in even a moderately complex society since no one 
has time to learn it all. While a ship abounds with both secrets and technical information, this area 
was M the purview of my research and is mentioned here only to add to possible types of 
jurisdiction. 

1 14. Lam indebted to Professor Erving Goffman for this insight as well as helpful comments on 
the rest of the paper. А 
15. As а safety precaution (supposedly), ET’s are instructed to work in pairs, at least. 
F 
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Jurisdictions over things present phenomena unknown to the ethologists. This 
is so for the very basic reason that humans use tools. A successful technology 
requires that tools be serviced and used where appropriate. At times, technological 
jurisdictions override what appears to the outsider as the organization’s primary 
function. In the scarcity economy of some mental hospitals, technicians and those 
who control scarce goods and services become more powerful than the line staff 
who treat patients (Cumming, 1956, pp. 361-9). For many analytic purposes the 
two kinds of jurisdictions over things may merge, as in the mental hospital. But 
jurisdiction over commodities seems more widespread and more available as a 
source of ‘secondary adjustments’ (Goffman, 1961, ch. 3). 


DISCUSSION 


Human behavior invariably has symbolic or cultural content. Ethological analogies 
de-emphasize this content. While it is possible to shed much light on space-oriented 
behavior Without venturing into the Meanings of things, such a view can be no 


It would be convenient if we could systematically distinguish jurisdiction from 
territory. But the characteristics of animal territoriality, let alone human terri- 
toriality, are not universally agreed on. In this paper I have argued that territorial 
behavior maximizes control over Space to enhance positive values, Jurisdiction, on 
the other hand, is generally forced onto an individual or group by the structural 
nature of their specific social surroundings. Duties often imply responsibility 
Which, in turn, may imply interest. The extent and quality of the interest depend 
upon numerous factors: Does the jurisdiction approximate territory, as in giving 


text, there are two older scholarly lights. The tradition of urban ecolo; 
into the human use of large (neighborhood or 


sheer propinquity on human int tion. For 
an already dated brief review of the literature see Riecken & Homans (1954, П, 801.5). A: 
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the potential for power, influence, comfort or control? Or is it negatively valued and 
therefore to be disposed of (as in the bedpan example)? Does the responsibility 
entailed by a jurisdiction have major consequences for a person’s social standing 
or is it something (like cleaning an area unlikely to be inspected) with, at most, 
implications only in one’s internal conversation ? Such are only a few of the 
questions that can be raised in the analysis of human spatial behavior. 
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The Personality and Social Network 
Adjustment Scale: 


Its Use in the Evaluation of Treatment in a Therapeutic Community! 
A. W. CLARK 


THE THERAPEUTIC community approach to the treatment of mental illness is 
grounded on a social context theory of behaviour (Jones, 1953; Stanton & Schwartz, 
1954; Rapoport, 1960; Clark, 1967a and b). It claims that personality and social 
network form interrelated systems. Behaviour, including psychopathological symp- 
toms, flows from the interplay of forces in the systems and may be altered by 
changing their characteristics. In practice, stress seems to be laid on changing 
aspects of the social environment. The first prong in the therapeutic assault is to 
bring the patient into a specially devised social system, the therapeutic community. 
When pressed, however, proponents of the approach also say that they set out to 
change personality characteristics. 

It follows that an evaluation of the effectiveness of treatment in a therapeutic 
community should look at changes both in the personality and social network of 
the patient. This study develops an instrument to give clues to adjustment in these 
Systems and shows its use in evaluation. The setting of the study was Fraser House. 
This is a small, short-term, government hospital. It is organized_as a therapeutic 
community to treat severe psychiatric cases, both men and women, displaying 
symptoms of psychosis, psychoneurosis and personality disorder. 


THEORETICAL BASIS OF THE ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


Treatment in a therapeutic community sets out to increase the role-taking efficiency 
and psychological comfort of patients. It is, therefore, necessary to devise items 
that tap these areas. So that the scale is both relevant to this purpose and brief, 
broad questions are asked about large areas of adjustment. There is no claim here 
that one question can adequately cover one area, such as family relationships. 
Nevertheless it is hoped that a series of well-chosen questions, each of which is 
reasonably powerful in representing an area or areas, will provide a total scale that 
is valid. In addition, the use of a scalogram analysis to isolate questions that lie on 
one dimension ensures that a particular score has a single meaning. Thus the 
17-item Personality and Social Network Adjustment Scale, referred to from now on 
simply as the Adjustment Scale, departs from the approach which uses items about 
small and unrelated aspects of adjustment, which requires yes or no as an answer 
and which treats the sum of positive responses as an index of adjustment. While 


, 1. This study is part of a programme of research undertaken with the full support and collabora- 
tion of Ше founder and director of the Unit, Dr N. Т. Yeomans; and I wish to express my арргесїа- 
tion to him, , 
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such items as ‘I have frequent headaches’ and 1 have difficulty in sleeping’ do give 
some information about symptoms, the theoretical basis is vague and no systematic 
information is given about such broad areas of adjustment as family relationships 
and personal happiness. In addition, the same total score may indicate different 
patterns of adjustment; it has no unique meaning. . a | : 
The areas tapped by the Adjustment Scale are the patient's relationships with 
societal, work, associational and family groups and with himself. Table 1 shows the 
items and the area that they are designed to tap.3 Some of the items are clearly 
unique to one area: for example, the extent that a person is in trouble with the law 
reflects his adjustment to his society in general. Others bear on more than one area: 
for example, the quality of relations with members of the opposite sex may reflect 
adjustment in associational or family groups. While this presents problems in the 
interpretation of results, it is in keeping with the intention of asking broad questions. 


TABLE 1 AREAS AND ITEMS OF THE ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


Areas No. Items 
Societal 12 Drinking 
119 Trouble with the law 
1 Receiving psychiatric treatment 
Work 2 Employed 
3 Job satisfaction 
4 Relations at work 
Associational 9 Number of close friends 
6* Relations with own sex 
T Relations with opposite sex 
Р 8* Easy to get along with 
Family 9* Family relations 
Intrapsychic 10* Happiness 
13* Mental Health 
14 Understanding of problems 


15 Ability to handle problems 
16* Getting along 
11° Hopeful 


* Indicate undimensional items, 


It was guessed that adjustment would be achieved first in societal and associa- 
tional relations, then in family relations and finally intrapsychically. The hypothesis 
was based on a social context theory of psychopathology (Clark, 1967a). This 
suggests that, while the locus of psychological conflictis withinthe person, its source 


2. The approach used in devising the Adjustment Scale is similar to the point of view put 
forward by Lafitte (1957). The areas provide a satisfactory sampling of the three dimensions that 
McNair & Lorr (1964) found were necessary to 'adequately characterize psychotherapeutic goals’. 
These were: personality reconstruction, personality stabilization and adjustment to current life 
situation. 

3. Appendix І gives the items in the short or unidimensional form of the Adjustment Scale, and 
instructions for administration and scoring. The wording can easily be altered so that other 
informants, such as staff and relatives, can fill in the form about a patient. Earlier, significant 
members of the patient’s social network were asked to complete such a form, But it was found 
impossible to get sufficient co-operation for this at the time, particularly as much of the data 
collection depended on sending forms by post. 
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is in the network of social relationships in which the person is embedded. More 
particularly, people who are important to the person demand incompatible 
responses from him. He attempts to reconcile these contradictory demands by 
withdrawal, aggression or inconsistent behaviour. None of these strategies, however, 
copes completely with the basic conflict. To achieve inner harmony the contradic- 
tions located in the external network must be reduced substantially. 

It follows from this analysis that more peripheral relations have less chance of 
generating conflict than intimate relations, usually located in the family. It should, 
therefore, be possible to adjust to peripheral relations more easily than to central 
relations. In turn, adjustment to central relations is the major step to the achieve- 
ment of intrapsychic comfort. 

Looking at the opposite process of psychological breakdown, there is a spread 
of difficulties from the intimate relations inwards to intrapsychic regions and out- 
wards to more peripheral relations. 

Evidence from the scalogram analysis of the Adjustment Scale items should 
throw some light on the process of adjustment. More specifically, it tests the 
hypothesis that positive adjustment is more frequently maintained in relations 
outside the family than in family relations and intra-psychically. 


RESULTS 


THE PROCESS OF ADJUSTMENT 


For a sample of 43 patients, selected at random from a population of 200 patients 
who had completed forms, nine questions were found to be scalable and six ques- 
tions non-scalable.4 The frequencies in Figure 1 show that satisfactory adjustment 
was achieved more often in relationships outside the family, including those with 
the law, than in family relationships and in personal happiness. 


FIGURE 1. ORDER OF REGIONS OF ADJUSTMENT WITH A SAMPLE OF 43 PATIENTS. 
COEFFICIENT OF REPRODUCIBILITY —:89 


Never in | | 
trouble with n Good mental " 
the law Satisfactory | Hopeful | health Getting 
___ | relations | Easy to get | dt dis along Happy 
ith thi vit! saus- 
Satisfactory | Spraclie E along with | future Satisfactory | factorily 
relations | family 
with own sex | relations | 
Frequency: 
29 27 23 21 19 14 10 
Rank: 
1:5 a 4 5 65 8 9 


4. The non-scalable questions covered treatment received, job satisfaction and relations with 


people at work, number of friends drinking behaviour, and understanding of and capacity to cope 
with personal problems. Items felted to work probably fall out of the unidimensional scale 
because the Scale was given to both men and women. Consequently, housewives, for example, had 
trouble in answering these questions. One approach to this problem would be to have separate 
scales for men and women. 
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The hypothesis was retested on an independent sample of 88 patients. There is 
substantial agreement between the two results. The same items prove to be scalable, 
and the order of the areas of adjustment based on frequencies is remarkably stable; 
the only major shift was in the item of good mental health which moved from a 
rank of 6-5 to one of nine at the extreme right of the scale (Figure 2). Figure 2 also 
shows that the median score on adjustment is approximately four. This evidence 
provides additional support for the hypothesis that positive adjustment is more 
frequently achieved and maintained in relationships outside the family than in 
family relationships and intra-psychically. 


FIGURE 2 ORDER OF REGIONS OF ADJUSTMENT WITH A SAMPLE OF 88 PATIENTS. 
COEFFICIENT OF REPRODUCIBILITY —-90 


| | | 
Satisfactory | | | | | 


Never in relations ` | | Getting | | 
trouble Satisfactory | with the | Hopeful | Satisfactory along | Good 
with the | relations opposite sex | about the | family | satisfac- | Happy | mental 
law with own sex| | future relations | torily | health 
| | 
| Easy to get | | | j 
| along with | | | | | | 
| | E 
Frequency: 
82 71 39 31 4 
Rank: 25 18 15 1 
1 2 35 5 6 7 8 9 
RELIABILITY 


population would 
tend to increase it, 


The Cornell Index is a 100 item true-false, self report for; 
show it to be valid in discriminating b 
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TABLE 2. ADJUSTMENT SCALE SCORES (UNIDIMENSIONAL) FOR 
PATIENTS AND STUDENTS (TOTAL N= 86) 


Scale score 


Groups 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 
Students 0 0 0 0 0 5 2 6 10 20 
9 7 J 4 4 3 5 4 4 


Patients 0 


Kolmogorov-Smirnov D —:54, у2 =46-01, p —:001, one-tailed test, 2 d.f. 


tions (Weider, Wolff, Brodman, Mittelmann & Wechsler, 1946; and Chronbach, 
1949, p. 325). The mean score on the Cornell Index for the sample of patients was 
28:55 with a standard deviation of 10-0. The mean score reported by the test 
constructors for a group of 836 male college freshmen, *unselected with regard to 
neuropsychiatric disturbances’, was 7-48. The patients in the present study, there- 
fore, were clearly distinguished from groups of normals. 

The Adjustment Scale also correlated significantly with patient adjustment as 
judged by four patients and four nurses. They independently sorted cards, each 
With a patient's name on it, on a seven-point scale from the best adjusted to the 
Worst adjusted. They were free to put as many cards as they wished at any point on 
the scale. The adjustment score was obtained by adding the independent judge- 
ments together. The correlation between the Adjustment Scale scores and the com- 
bined judgements of patients and nurses was :47 (p «01, df 42). 

The correlations were only slightly reduced for the short form of the Adjustment 
Scale based on the nine unidimensional items. In this case the correlations were 47 
with the Cornell Index and -42 with the combined staff and patient judgements 
(p «01, df 42 in both instances). The correlation values reported here are not 
high, ranging as they do from -42 to -56. They are typical, however, of the values 
neum in validation studies of widely used self-report questionnaires (Cronbach, 

Besides being short, the main advantage of the Adjustment Scale is. that it 
provides information about broad areas of personality and social adjustment that 
are related to the theoretical basis of the therapeutic community. It also discrim- 
inates between normals and patients. In addition, it correlates significantly with both 
judgements of patient adjustment and with an established test. For these reasons, 
it emerges as an appropriate and reasonably valid instrument to use in the evalua- 
tion of treatment in a therapeutic community. 


USE OF THE ADJUSTMENT SCALE IN THE EVALUATION OF TREATMENT 


Patients filled in the Adjustment Scale on admission and discharge, and at six- 
monthly intervals after discharge. Findings are presented from the short, unidi- 
mensional form of the Adjustment Scale. The correlation between it and the full 
form is -86 with a sample of 228 patients. Table 3 shows the means and standard 
deviations of Adjustment Scale scores. 

: Figure 3 illustrates the trend of changes in the means. There is a pronounced 
increase from admission to discharge, a dip from discharge to six months after 
discharge, then a rise at twelve months to a level of adjustment comparable with 
that reached on discharge. 

F’ 
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TABLE 3. MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
ADJUSTMENT SCALE SCORES 


Sample N Mean S.D. 
Admission 228 429 2:37 
Discharge 123 6-70 2:39 
6 months 43 5-72 3-07 
12 months 34 6:33 2-86 
18 months 29 6:10 2-92 
24 months 13 6:54 3:05 


The values of ‘t’ tests between means of paired observations, in which the same 
patients completed forms at two points in time, show that the rise in means from 
admission to discharge and the dip from discharge to six months after discharge 
were both significant (p<-01 and p<-05 respectively). The means at twelve, 


FIGURE 3 MEAN ADJUSTMENT SCALE SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF TIME 


T 


Mean Adjustment Scele Scores 


A 


Admission Discharge 6 mths 12 mths 18 mths 24 mths 
Time 


eighteen and twenty-four months were not significantly different from the mean at 
discharge, nor were they significantly different from each other. The increase from 
admission to twenty-four months after discharge, in which the sample was very 
small, was not significant. The differences from admission to twelve months and 
eighteen months after discharge were both significant (p —01). 
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DISCUSSION 


Prompted by a social context theory of behaviour that is basic to the treatment 
ideology of a therapeutic community, the Adjustment Scale was developed to give 
clues to adjustment in broad aspects of functioning in personality and social net- 
work systems. Nine items of the Adjustment Scale proved to be scalable. The 
evidence supported the hypothesis that positive adjustment is more frequently 
reached in relationships outside the family than in family relationships and intra- 
psychically. 

The order in which adjustment is achieved supports the central position that 
social context theorists give to family relationships in the aetiology and maintenance 
of psychopathological symptoms. Typically, patients have more difficulty than non- 
patients in establishing harmonious relationships with members of their families. 
Developing satisfactory relationships with family members seems to be a necessary 
step for living comfortably with oneself. Foulds (1965), in similar vein, points out 
that 'since the person is only a person in relation to others, such illnesses (neuroses 
and functional psychoses) can usefully be viewed, inter alia, as indicative of increas- 
ing degrees of failure to maintain or to establish mutual personal relationships’. 
Of course, it could be argued that disturbed family relationships are merely a 
symptom of psychopathology. There is, however, a large and rapidly growing body 
of evidence suggesting that family members systematically invalidate the thinking, 
reality testing and self concept of people who become psychiatric patients (Laing, 
1961; Lidz et al., 1965). h 

Treatment in a therapeutic community counteracts the process of invalidation 
and contradiction. It does this by encouraging the patient to participate in social 
processes that nourish the healthy self rather than the co-existent sick self (Angyal, 
1965). From this point of view, outcome of treatment depends on the relative 
strengths of the dependence and growth orientations. Д 

. Two important questions may be asked about the pathway into adjustment. 
First, why does it have the observed character? Second, does it mirror the pathway 
into maladjustment? 

Sociological imperatives seem to force a person to stay out of trouble with the 
law and to maintain relationships with people outside the family, particularly at 
work. In this way the basic economic and survival needs are satisfied. Herbst (1952, 
1964), and Adler (1966) have shown that participation in the economic or bread- 
winner region is basic to the father's participation in other family activities. Clark 
& Van Sommers (1961) showed that this was the last region in which participation 
was maintained when fathers were withdrawing from family activities. it may be 
that needs satisfied by harmonious family relationships and intra-psychic comfort 
are not so pressing as survival needs and tend to be left until later. This is para- 
doxical because their satisfaction is critical not only for the psychological well-being 
of the focal person but also for that of his family. Lidz et al. (1965) describe a 
number of fathers of schizophrenics who were highly successful and respected in 
the professions or in business, but whose behaviour was grossly disturbed at home. 

Maslow's hierarchy of needs (1954) is obviously relevant to this discussion. He 
considers that motives fall into classes that are arranged in a hierarchy: (1) physio- 
logical needs for survival, safety and security; (2) social and affiliative needs; 
(3) ego-satisfaction and self-esteem needs; (4) needs for autonomy and independ- 
ence; and (5) self-actualization needs in the sense of growth and a full use of 
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resources. As lower level needs, say physiological ones, are satisfied, higher level 
motives emerge or are released. 

Maslow appreciates both that extreme deprivation of primary needs is unusual 
in Western societies and that higher needs frequently emerge when primary needs 


and at the best it becomes an expression of love. 

When lower needs are being put before higher needs, the normal hierarchy of 
need fulfilment may be thought of as being distorted. Such a distortion may result 
from sociological forces, including the ideologies that reduce man to a biological 
creature. The saying ‘man must work to survive’ reflects such an ideology. 


tudy, the pathway into adjustment 
to harmony with oneself. ns, to family relations and finally 


Attention is now turned to a discussion of the Adjustment Scale and its use in 
evaluating treatment. It turned out to be convenient to use and reasonably valid 
and reliable. Consequently, it was employed ане Дат 


Was maintained six months 


cal phase from discharge to 


ta 
pp. 208-9). One parsimonious explanation of the ides en by Rapoport (1960, 


А : ent finding ; ; 
reality shock in the first six months after discharge Ten fee that a ak 
the relatively protected environment of the Unit back A en учар a Е 
associational settings. This shock is felt not only by the rm мас a 


cia s . atient b 
of his immediate social network who had developed P vendis uu 


H э " i i 
situation that did not include the continuous presence of the patient The recovery 
ts maintenance suggests 


in adjustment in the second six months after discharge and i 
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that both the patient and members of his network had learned coping mechanisms 
of enduring value during contact with the therapeutic community. 

The results are not influenced by a tendency for more improved patients to be 
discharged. The policy of the Unit is to discharge patients after a fixed period, 
whether they have improved or not. At the beginning of the study the period was 
six months and this was later reduced to three months. Patients are eligible for 
re-admission, but only data from first admissions has been used in this study. 

Nor are the results influenced by a tendency for more improved patients to fill 
in forms at and after discharge. An examination of the admissions scores of 
patients who continued to fill in forms at discharge and subsequent times showed no 
significant differences in distribution between later samples and the original admis- 
sion samples. Non-significant chi-squared values were obtained in the Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov test. All distributions skewed towards the lower end of the scale, with a 
central tendency towards the score of four. While severe attrition did occur in the 
follow-up study, no systematic bias was present. The findings about improvement, 
therefore, are not misleading because of this influence. i А 

The magnitude of the improvement requires comment. In comparison with a 
mean of 7-88 for normals in the validation group, patients move from a mean of 
4-29 on admission to a mean of 6-70 on discharge. Means of about 6-00 at later 
stages are comparable with the mean on discharge. The results indicate that a 
substantial and continuing improvement took place in adjustment. — 7 

A recent study by Bruen (1967) further increases confidence both in the Adjust- 
ment Scale and in the stability of change in patients. He was able to locate 48 of 
the 123 patients who filled in the Scale on discharge. After establishing that the 
sample was not biased, he found that scores five years after discharge were com- 
parable with discharge scores. ^ 

In agreement with the conclusion reached by Sinnett and others (1965), the 
evidence appears to justify the shift from the more usual psychiatric and test 
variables to broader psychological and social variables. ы 

It might be argued that the gains that have been demonstrated are superficial 
representing improvements in social adjustment rather than enduring changes in 
basic personality structure. Following the point of view put forward by Freeman 
& Simmons (1963), however, it seems likely that an improved showing on the 
Adjustment Scale reflects a substantial reduction in the disruptive influence of 
symptoms. Symptoms may be disruptive both in terms of the patient’s instrumental 
and integrative role performance and in the response of other people to him. 
And it is frequently assumed that there is a connection between symptoms and 
personality. . 

Irrespective of these arguments, treatment is directed towards improved per- 
sonal and social adjustment, the items stem from this approach, and the evidence 
shows a substantial and enduring change in the patient’s ability to cope with other 
people and with himself. 


SUMMARY 


Workers in therapeutic communities assume that psychopathology is predomin- 
antly a question of social relationships. Therefore the evaluation of community 
treatment requires an assessment of social relationships as well as of personality. 
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i lops an Adjustment Scale that is both valid and brief. It Shifts 

ж күрче | [seis dr adjustment to broader areas of pope in the 

total personality and social network system. Evidence shows that nine suc | areas 

lie on a single dimension. Patients report adjustment more frequently in relation- 

ships outside the family than in family relationships and within themselves. А 

The study goes on to use the Scale to measure the effectiveness of treatment. 

It was found that adjustment improved substantially from admission to discharge, 

deteriorated in the first six months after discharge but returned. to the level at 

discharge in the following six months. This level was maintained six months later, 
that is, eighteen months after leaving the hospital. 
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APPENDIX 1. PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL NETWORK ADJUSTMENT SCALE 


tions: 
кесесин the following questions by putting a circle around the statement that best describes 


how you are getting along at present. 


1. Iam: 
pd 0 
never in occasionally frequently 
trouble in trouble in trouble 
with the law with the law with the law 
2. Iam: 
т [|0 зва. я | 
very moderately neither happy moderately very 
happy happy nor unhappy unhappy unhappy 


(in between) 
3. My relations with members of my own sex аге: 


=_=] К [0 І 
very moderately neither satis- moderately very 
satisfactory satisfactory factory nor . unsatisfactory unsatisfactory 


unsatisfactory 
4. My relations with members of the opposite sex are: 


Je ne 0 | 
уегу moderately neither satis- moderately very 
satisfactory satisfactory factory nor unsatisfactory unsatisfactory 
unsatisfactory 


(just so-so) 
5. My relations with members of my family are: 


1 0 
very moderately neither satis- moderately vei 
satisfactory satisfactory factory nor unsatisfactory unsatisfactory 
unsatisfactory 
(just so-so) 
6. Iam: 
| 1 Lo | | — 
very easy moderately neither moderately very hard 
to get с easy to get easy nor hard to get to get 
along with along with hard to get along with along with 
along with 
7. My mental health is: 
1 0 
very good moderately neither good moderatel bad 
good nor bad bad ы ш 
8. Iam getting along: 
11 10 
very satis- moderately neither Satis- moderatel: very 
factorily satisfactory factorily nor unsatisfactorily unsatisfactorily 
unsatisfactorily | 
9. Iam: 
1 0 
hopeful moderately neither moderately very 
about the hopeful about hopeful nor pessimistic pessimistic 
future the future pessimistic 


Scoring. The scoring system for unidimensional scores is indicated for each question. The range 
of scores is between 0 and 9, with the higher scores indicating better adjustment. 


Title. When this scale was administered to patients it was merely called The Follow-up Question- 
naire. 
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Science and the Appreciative System 
GEOFFREY VICKERS 


THE UBIQUITY OF PSYCHO-SOCIAL SCIENCE 


THE SUBJECT MATTER of science includes men and their societies. The psycho- 
social sciences? are thus one among several branches of science; they accept the 
canons of science as worked out and followed by its elder branches and do their 
best to conform to those canons, as befits the more recently joined members of a 
club which has grown so much more exclusive since the days when the Royal 
Society was founded. The whole of science, on the other hand, is only one among 
many forms of human activity, all of which invite study by the psycho-social 
Sciences; so even the most ancient and respected sciences are proper and necessary 
Subject matter for the youngest. In one respect they are the most proper and 
necessary of all; for science is widely regarded, not only by scientists, as the most 
characteristically human activity of man today and the psycho-social sciences are 
especially concerned with what is characteristically human. И И 

To explore the relations between two Chinese boxes, each of which claims to 
contain the other is an intellectually intriguing adventure, calling for dialogue be- 
tween the two viewpoints, which could not fail to be useful to both; but so far the 
Psycho-social sciences have been diffident in exploring their elder siblings’ activities 
—or even their own. Indeed, the mere suggestion that science «is ‘human’ has 
vaguely affronting implications, likely to be followed by imputations of all those 
human failings from which science is supposed to guard us. These resistances them- 
selves merit psycho-social study; for if we were asked to show what our species has 
achieved to warrant its pre-eminence, should we not parade our scientists? By the 
Standards common to primates, a Rutherford, a Sherrington, a Freud are no small 
achievements, And how could we explain their emergence, except by reference toa 
Socializing and humanizing process peculiar to our species, which had been 
operating for many millennia before the earliest science could be born and without 
Which no potential astronomer could so much as notice a star? This process 1s 
central to the field of the psycho-social sciences. И : 

We need not deplore—nor can we question—that science 15 а psycho-social 
activity. 


The peculiar position of the psycho-social sciences may be described in a less 


book by the author called Value Systems and 


1. This Paper is a ch: i i 
Distt be Teen Pal lications Ltd., London, and Basic Books Inc., 


Social ч 
Nerve to be published by Tavistock Pub 


= oe Psycho-social sciences I include all studies specially concerned with those aspects of 
us hs their societies which are not shared with other species; notably social anthropology, 
Ero n2» part of Psychology, the currently developing sciences of communication and control 
nd the sciences dealing with special aspects of human behaviour, notably economies, law and 
political Science. In the second Нат opie aper I define what I conceive to be the field common 
ss RUE Sciences. I use the expression oct ences only when I intend it in its more customary 
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provocative way. Like any other science, they have to place their subject matter 
within the natural order, of which other aspects are explored by other sciences; and 
in doing so, they have to note the distinguishing characteristics which make it a 
convenient field for a separate science. (They should be able to tell us the relations 
and the differences between men and rats, between human societies and colonies of 
apes.) Further, within their chosen human field, they should be able to expound, at 
least better than the uninstructed, the relations and the differences between dif- 
ferent human activities—of politicians, lawyers and business men; likewise of 
preachers, criminals and poets; and conspicuously of scientists, this last being an 
activity especially important, explicit, separate and familiar to them. Within this 
last field they should know the differences and relationships between the psycho- 
social sciences and the other sciences; in particular, any differences there may be 
between hypotheses made by men about men and their hypotheses about other 
matters. All these enquiries are important and inter-connected ; and all of them cor- 
respond with enquiries which any other science might be expected to answer about 
its subject matter. But in the psycho-social sciences alone these questions and 
answers have a double impact. They bear ever more closely on the enquirer's own 
operations as well as on the objects of his attention, until they identify the two. 

This is no doubt one reason why the psycho-social sciences have been on the 

whole as reluctant to explore their own activities as those of their fellow sciences. 

The partial paralysis of the psycho-social sciences before the most interesting 

aspects of their subject matter has a curious history. Before the rise of modern 
Science, men supposed that they knew more about themselves and each other than 
about sticks, stones and stars, which were more alien and less communicative; and 
they had no doubt that knowledge about men was more important than any other 
knowledge. Hence the former predominance of the humanities. Today, though 
their knowledge of themselves and each other is much greater, they value it less and 
mistrust it more. Indeed, they are uncertain how much of it to accept as knowledge 
at all. For physical science has been so successful that its methods have come to be 
regarded as the only acceptable road to knowledge and its criteria as the only 
acceptable measure of truth. Yet some of our most basic assumptions about ouf- 
selves and each other are neither derived by the methods nor validated by the 
criteria of the physical sciences. Moreover, it has been the task of science to cut man 
down to a size which could be fitted into the natural order and it has been reluctant 
to expand its idea of the natural order so as to make room for men—even for scien- 
tists. Yet this was clearly needed to accommodate those human phenomena which 
are furthest removed from the achievements of other creatures. 

Happily, there has emerged, also from within the physical sciences, a liberalizing 
concept of still uncharted scope. The development of theory and technique in the 
field of communication and control has already produced even in machines, models 
of regulative behaviour more sophisticated than the model most commonly used by 
psychologists to explain regulation in men. As the psycho-social sciences absorb the 
theory generated by communication engineers (even if they do not go beyond it), 
they are bound to develop a model of mental function more refined than has been 
attempted since behaviourism imposed its astringent limitations on their thinking; 
and this cannot fail to make a difference to the way in which men generally ап 
scientists in particular regard those of their activities which they regard as mental.’ 


3. I use the word ‘mental’ throughout the paper to include all those processes which I describe 
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It is already legitimizing several concepts which, however familiar and inescapable, 
have not hitherto been readily accommodated within the frontiers of the natural 
order, as recognized by the physical sciences and have thus been subject to a subtle 
but effective intellectual ostracism. 

In this paper, using these concepts, I shall offer answers to those questions posed 
earlier about the subject matter of the psycho-social sciences, its relation to the 
subject matter of other sciences and its own sub-divisions, notably the still un- 
named sub-division which studies the human activity called science. 


THE THREE DOMAINS OF SCIENCE 


The first impact of this liberation is to clarify the field of the psycho-social sciences 
and its relation to the other sciences. It has long been apparent that the physical, 
the biological and the psycho-social sciences are basically distinguished by their 
concentration on three distinct means of mediating change and continuity in the 
phenomena which they study. These have developed at different epochs in the 
history of our planet and are distinguished in common speech and common 
thought; but until recently science has been reluctant to accept all the peculiarities 
of the third or even of the second, because they could not easily be accommodated 
within what the physical sciences sanctioned as the bounds of the natural order. 
This restriction has now lost its validity, though it will doubtless continue to 
haunt us for some time. EZ 1 
Until the emergence of organic forms, change and continuity were mediated 
only by transfers and transformations of energy. The flow of winds along pressure 
gradients was explicable in terms of the sun’s heat, the earth’s motion and similar 
variables. Evaporation and precipitation kept the water cycle turning, regulated its 
distribution between the seas, the atmosphere, the soil and the deep reservoirs and, 
incidentally, eroded the mountains which rose on the earth’s cooling crust. The 
physical sciences have compiled an astonishing corpus of theory and technique con- 
cerning the transformations and inter-actions of matter and energy, which at this 
stage were solely involved. I will refer to phenomena which are mediated in this way 
alone as ‘energetic’. ' . 
This picture was notably changed by the emergence of organic forms which, 
though equally subject to mechanical pushes and pulls, thermal and chemical 
change and so on, were also responsive to ‘information’. This made possible both 
the internal organization of multi-cellular organisms and the net of external rela- 
tionships which associate them with each other and with the rest of their milieu. I 
will comprehend this change as the emergence of responsiveness. In mediating ex- 
ternal relationships, this depended on the developing ability to distinguish sensory 
stimuli and to respond to them as signs and cues—cues for action, linked with 
readinesses to respond in particular ways; and signs for recognition, linked with 
readinesses to recognise larger configurations of objects or events with which such 
stimuli were or became associated. Ethology, experimental psychology and the 
psychology of perception compose a substantial and well organised body of theory 


later as appreciation. I believe that these processes are carried out by the brain and the central 
nervous system. We none the less need a word for them—and we should still need a word for 
them, even if we could specify the working of that organ in the minutest particular. 
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about the operation of sensory stimuli as cues and signs, even though neuro- 
physiology has not yet got far in unravelling the mechanisms by which these readi- 
nesses are developed, preserved and activated. 

In the human species this responsiveness has become the basis for a further 
development so far reaching that it needs to be distinguished as a third stage, be- 
cause it introduces not only a new means of mediating change but even a new 
dimension in which change can be mediated. This new dimension is the conceptual 
system whereby humans represent, interpret, value and increasingly create the 
world in which they effectively live. The new mediator is human communication, 
notably dialogue and the internal procedures which have developed with its use. The 
conceptual system thus developed is a psycho-social artifact, of which the concep- 
tual world created by science, with its attendant procedures is the most stable, 
coherent and explicit example. But business, politics and other human activities 
have their own partly autonomous systems; and in each individual from birth to 
death is to be found, in self-directing and self-limiting development, an individual 
system as unique as his genetic code but containing initially far more possibilities 
than can be realised. These developments, individual and social, know springs and 
forms of change which have no counterpart in the purely responsive organization of 
other creatures. I will label the new mediator of change ‘appreciation’. 

According to this view, change and stability on the planet are now mediated in 
three distinguishable and co-existent ways—by transfers and transformations of 
energy, which are universally applicable to material objects; by responsiveness, 
which operates additionally and in various degrees in all organic forms (and an 
increasing number of artifacts); and by appreciation, which operates as a third and 
further mediator among those organic (and other) forms which are or become 
capable of it. The independence of the three modes is as important as their inter- 
relation. A densely packed crowd leaving a public square will distribute its volume 
between the different exits according to their capacity in a manner which, at first, 
would obey the laws governing the flow of water from a cistern. As soon as the 
pressure became less, individual units would begin to avoid physical collision in а 
way which could only be explained by crediting them with responsiveness. Later 
still, each individual would begin to go its own way in a manner which would only 
be explicable by reference to the current setting of what I shall describe as its appre- 
ciative system. 

In a world in which organic forms proliferate and humans have become dom- 
inant, the second mode of mediating change grows in importance relatively to the 
first and the third, relatively to the first and second. The third and peculiarly 
human mode has a further interest for us, because we happen to be human. It is 
ironic—and may well become tragic—that its importance should be obscured by its 
originality. 


The responsiveness of organisms has been a matter of common observation for 
millennia and has always provided the most common practical distinction between 
organic forms and inorganic matter. The biological and PSycho-social sciences, 
however, were slow to chart the full distinction between energy transfer and res- 
ponsiveness, because the physical sciences until recently appeared to leave no room 
for it. ‘Even the word “motivation” has an archaic ring, reminiscent of the days 
when minds seeking an explanation for some happening, were wont to seek first for 
a “mover” and ultimately for a “prime mover”. Drive, with which some writers 
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seem to identify motivation, has even stronger energetic connotations’.4 Minds still 
dwelt in a Newtonian world, where bodies remained at rest until something moved 
them and in which, therefore, the explanation for the direction, no less than the 
speed of the movement was to be sought, at least in part, in the ‘mover’. 

In dynamic systems, however, stability, not change requires explanation. The 
regularities and stabilities of the atmosphere, still unresponsive to ‘information’, are 
exceptional in an increasingly organic world, where the direction and control of 
energy is increasingly separable, as a field of study, from its generation. Biologists 
have long distinguished refined controls within the organism operated by no more 
energy than is needed to transmit a signal. None the less, these signal-mediated 
changes remained for long anomalous, as not clearly to be reconciled with a 
mechanistic world; still less so were the subtler secrets of the genetic code. And in- 
deed, they were not to be reconciled with the mechanistic world of the nineteenth 
century. Driesch, lacking today’s answer, had no alternative but to posit an un- 
known (by whatever name he called it) to account for the ability of his mutilated 
embryos to complete themselves; or, for that matter, for the more obvious ability of 
living tissue to repair damage. ‘ 4 

The mechanist-vitalist controversy haunted science—usefully, since it kept alive 
a critical, unanswered question—until physicists, grappling with the practical prob- 
lems of tele-communication, defined the concept of information theoretically and 
explained signal-mediated changes as choices made in response to information 
by a selector, according to rules built into or developed by the selector, between al- 
ternatives, none of which was excluded for lack of energy. This formulation, even 
in its simplest form, was a gift both for biology and for psychology. The old S-R 
psychology implicitly assumed its organisms to be by nature as much at rest as un- 
moved objects in Newtonian space, needing ‘stimulus’ to move them to anything at 
all. The later ethological concept of the cue as a ‘releaser’S rather than a stimulus 
was a welcome corrective; but it was devised for innate mechanisms where the res- 
ponse was built in, the only question being whether the combination of the cue with 
the state of the organism is sufficient to release the response.ó Communication en- 
gineers offered a concept and a model which could explain a much wider variety of 
outcomes in terms of the impact of information on a selector. The energy to effect 
the outcome could simply be taken for granted. Г 

So today a biochemist studying an enzyme system as a mediator of growth 
moves without embarrassment in a universe of discourse different from that of his 
fellow biochemist studying the same enzyme system as a link in the process of 
energy transformation; just as an engineer devising and programming the control 
system of a rocket uses concepts remote from those of his colleague concerned with 
its propulsion. 

Before this liberation, animal experimenters and learning theorists had not ad- 
vanced confidently beyond the model of the hungry rat—the goal-seeking, problem- 
solving creature whose goal was given and whose sole problem at any time was to 
devise or remember an appropriate response. The readiness to respond lay latent 


4. Vickers, С. (1963). Appreciative behaviour. Acta Psychologica, 21, no. 3. — 

5. An expression first coined, I believe, by Tinbergen, N. (1951), in The study of instinct, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. X . 

6. Though 'displacement activities' constitute an exception of some significance. Tinbergen, N., 
op. cit., pp. 113. 
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from one occasion to another, reinforced by repeated, successful use, weakened and 
in time extinguished by disuse or non-success. The criteria of success were supposed 
to be built in. This model permeated our culture long before biological science gave 
it scientific precision. The economic man was a hungry rat. 

The concepts and theories of information, communication and control provide 
even today a model of regulation more refined than the hungry rat. They do not of 
themselves tell us anything certain about the ways in which the human brain and 
CNS receive, store and process information. Still less do they tell us about the 
means whereby these capacities are organized in a particular way to give particular 
meaning to information which they may receive or generate. They do not even 
require us to assume that the brain and CNS work in a manner analogous to any 
combination of analogue and digital computers which engineers can model. They 
do, however, provide a scientifically respectable set of ideas capable of compre- 
hending more than the degree of responsiveness which men share with other 
creatures. They thus shift the frontier of uncertainty and open the way to the scien- 
tific understanding of some at least of those realities of common experience which I 
am subsuming under the concept of appreciation. 


How far along that road they will take us is, as I shall seek to show later, still 
uncertain. 


THE PHENOMENA OF ‘APPRECIATION’ 


These new concepts serve to make acceptable some of the more puzzling features 
of appreciation which are already known. For despite the difficulty of using an in- 
strument (the appreciative system) to explore itself, the psycho-social sciences have 
already compiled an important body of knowledge about it. This has been gathered 
chiefly in the fields of child development (where it can be watched in growth); of 
cultural anthropology (where it can be watched in a culture other than the ob- 
server’s); and of psychiatry (where it can be watched in pathological disturbance). 
J will mention those established conclusions which are most to my purpose. 

Irrespective of culture, all children (including the greatest future scientists) start 
life unable to distinguish one thing from another or even self from non-self; 
equipped, so far as we know, only with a few reflexes, an unique genetic code and a 
learning potential.” They are socialized and humanized by being talked to and en- 
couraged to respond to talk at a critical, early age. The classic case in which the 
power of human communication to socialize and humanize triumphed without the 
help of either hearing or sight? has thrown much light on the process. 

This circular process of ‘education’ is seen at its simplest and best attested in the 
growth of perception. The child must learn even to ‘see’. Perfect vision conveys no 
message to the mind, until experience has built up schemata to order the ‘blooming, 
buzzing confusion'. Adult students learning to read a pulmonary radiograph are in 
like case; only the repeated scanning of examples builds up the schema with which 
to recognize future examples. The emergent schemata are both the product and the 


7. Though Suzanne Langer has postulated in humans a ‘need to symbolize’ which, if it exists, 
should perhaps not be dismissed as one of ‘a fewreflexes’. Langer, S., Philosophy in a new key, 1957, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 

8. Keller, Helen, The Story of my Life, 1920, London: Hodder & Stoughton—especially the 
often-quoted passage in which she recalls the moment when she suddenly appreciated the signifi- 
cance of names in classifying experience. 
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mediator of the change. The process is most dramatically illustrated by the distress- 
ful time of conscious learning experienced by those born blind who acquire sight 
first in adult life.9 

These schemata are ‘readinesses to see’ things in one way, rather than another; 
habits of selecting and grouping for attention, which develop cognition out of 
re-cognition. Facilitating the seeing of things one way, they impede the subsequent 
seeing of them in any other way. It is as hard for the teacher to ignore the schema 
which makes a pulmonary radiograph significant as it is for his student to learn it. 

Not only perception but all cognition depends on re-cognition by the use of 
schemata. The lawyer learns to distinguish situations giving rise to legal liability 
from those which do not; to distinguish those that create only civil liability from 
those which also constitute crimes; to distinguish civil liability deriving from con- 
tract from that which is based on ‘tort’. His mental processes appear to be the same 
as those of the doctor learning to diagnose diseases, although, unlike the doctor, he 
relies not at all on visually manifest cues. Whatever the mind can represent to itself, 
from a cow to a contract, from a law of nature to a legal principle, is recognised by 
applying schemata—readinesses to see’—which are themselves developed or 
restricted, confirmed or confused, elaborated or simplified by their further use. The 
unfamiliar is liable to be subsumed under schemata which are seen later to be 
grossly inadequate or inept. Anything so unfamiliar that no existing schema can be 
bent or stretched to contain it passes in blank incomprehension—until further ex- 
perience evokes an ordering schema. 

This circular process, which supplies so clear an answer to all conundrums of the 
‘hen-and-egg’ type, is ubiquitous through the whole range of human learning. It is 
the commonest fact of life—and the first foundation for a scientific epistemology. 
It is conceptually baffling only because our ideas of how change, is mediated are 
still limited by scientific concepts inadequate to the phenomena of appreciation or 
even of responsiveness. 3 

Language may not be the only factor which develops this organizing faculty in 
the human brain to a degree so far beyond that of other creatures; but comparative 
studies of children and young primates show that it is crucial and this need not sur- 
prise us. Language provides a new channel of immense capacity for expanding 
‘input’ and eliciting ‘output’. It provides a symbolism whereby anything within the 
individual’s repertory can be activated, whether any of the ‘facts’ symbolized are 
present or possible or not; and this in turn provides a basis for procedures whereby 
further ‘input’ can be internally generated. It seems clearly to play the key role in 
calling into being the new dimension in which humans develop the forms we know 
as personalities, cultures and institutions.!° у rA 

An outstanding characteristic of the circular process is its capacity for admitting 
change without losing continuity. The child is at first an uncritical recipient of the 
information with which it is flooded; for the schemata for criticism must themselves 
be generated by the same process. It is therefore strange beyond measure that each 
generation, in the course of taking over its heritage, rejects, adds and changes so 


9. The evidence is conveniently summarized in Abercrombie, M. L. Johnson (1960), The anatomy 
of judgment, London: Hutchinson. Е 

10. The significance of other symbolic systems, mathematical, musical, graphical and so on 
will not be considered here, because they seem to me peripheral to the argument; not because I 
think them unimportant. 
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much. (Only ten generations separate us from Newton; only thirty from Alfred the 
Great.) This rate of change is the stranger when we reflect that the schemata by 
which our conceptual world is organized are mutually related, organized in a 
system of which no part can be changed without widespread disturbance and which 
must remain reasonably coherent, if it is to serve effectively as an interpreter of 
experience, a basis for communication and a guide to action. 


The circular process observed in child development and adult learning is equally 
ubiquitous at the level studied by sociologists and social anthropologists and its 
*self-determining' aspect is no less marked. It is as well exemplified by the growth of 
the law as by the learning process of the lawyer. The law consists essentially in 
schemata by which aspects of transactions are distinguished and evaluated; but it is 
only in recent times, under the influence of sociology, that jurists have accepted the 
view that these schemata are generated and changed by the very process of applying 
them.!! The circularity of the process appears conspicuously in the use made by 
British and American law of deliberately open concepts such as the ‘reasonable 
man’. What care would a reasonable man take of his own property? In what cir- 
cumstances would a reasonable man feel justified in defending himself with force? 
The answers are crucial for some purposes but the law does not answer them in 
general terms. It will only point to concrete examples in the past in which such 
actions have been held to be reasonable or the reverse. Each new decision adds to 
and changes the underlying schema; so the reasonable man remains perpetually 
young, changing his standards with the passage of time and quietly contributing to 
the changes which he is supposed to reflect. 

The Barotse, a people of Northern Rhodesia, had, at least until recently, an un- 
developed economy; but they had a well-developed system of law which contrasts 
sometimes sharply—and not always unfavourably—with that of their British ex- 
administrators, yet parallels it closely in most fundamentals. It makes even more 
extensive use of the reasonable man—a reasonable Barotse man, whose expected 
responses, often familiar to a Briton, awaken sometimes surprise and occasionally 
admiration or envy. It aspires sometimes to do more comprehensive ‘justice’ than 
British courts attempt,!2 but its conception of justice is wholly familiar. A British or 
American lawyer, reading Professor Gluckman’s fascinating account of the judicial 
process among the Barotse!3 will see not only their system but his own also as an 
‘appreciative system’, forming part of a culture and constantly in development bya 
circular process of which it is both the chief product and the chief architect. 

Too often studies of this kind compare some state of affairs which is deemed 
‘abnormal’, even pathological with an accepted norm which is not further explored. 
Studies of race prejudice sometimes take this form and for some purposes it is 
legitimate; but it conceals the fact that every norm, however well accepted, is itself 
an artifact and itself in process of change. Race prejudice often has psycho- 
pathological features; yet its absence is itself a cultural norm no less artifactual than 


11. For a recent exposition of this theme, see Friedmann, W. (1959), Law in a changing society» 
London: Stevens & Sons. 

12. Significantly, only children's courts in our culture still treat the particular contravention of 
the law which engages their attention (as the Barotse do) primarily as a symptom of some deeper 
disorder of the system which should be their real concern. 


T 3. Gluckmann, M. (1955), The judical process among the Barotse, Manchester: The University 
55. 
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its opposite—more so, indeed, for the ability to ignore conspicuous perceptual 
differences in favour of less obvious but more significant similarities is a sophisti- 
cated development of the appreciative system. 


The powers which are thus visible in child development and in cross-cultural 
studies are clearly the main distinguishing features of humankind and must presum- 
ably be seated in uniquely developed capacities of the human brain and CNS. Yet 
psychology, in so far as it has studied the internal constituents of the human per- 
sonality has not yet deeply explored them. The volume of work done on ‘thinking’, 
important as it is, seems strangely small, having regard to the fact that departments 
of psychology are found in communities where thinking is so conspicuous an 
activity. This is doubtless due in part to lack of suitable research methods; partly to 
preoccupations with the more amenable characteristics which men share with other 
creatures; partly, perhaps, to fear of the complexities which must follow the ad- 
mission, as a subject for study, of an appreciative system enjoying even a partial 
autonomy to generate its own criteria; partly to the unscientific connotation which 
has become attached to the idea that men, even scientists, have ‘minds’ as well as 
‘brains’.14 ‘Dynamic’ psychology provides an exception of only limited relevance, 
because of its concentration on unconscious processes in pathological disarray. To 
concentrate on minds which are conceived as estranged from ‘reality’, necessary and 
legitimate as it is in psychiatry, is bound to obscure the fact that, even for the sane, 
reality is no less an artifact than a fact. ‘The sanest, like the maddest of us cling like 
spiders to a self-spun web, obscurely moored in vacancy and fiercely shaken by the 
winds of change.'15 


A FORMULATION OF *APPRECIATION' 


Clearly we must credit ourselves with a socially developed capacity for interpreting 
experience, a capacity on which scientists, no less than other men rely absolutely, 
yet which is within their capacity to develop, criticize and change. Itis curious that 
this capacity has no generally accepted name. J am therefore obliged to coin some 
terms to describe it. I do so reluctantly, insisting that I am not inventing new ab- 
stractions but simply naming well-established capacities of our kind. For it is, I 
think, undeniable, especially among scientists, that men develop, largely through 
communication and the mental activities which it engenders, an enduring yet 
changing conceptual world, partly though never wholly shared by the members of 
the communicating group and that this great psycho-social artifact subsists in 
patterns of organization in individual brains. 4 

I will describe this system of schemata by means of which our world is ordered 
as a ‘reality system’, although it is capable of representing the hypothetical, as well 
as the actual. But even the examples given show that it has another constituent. 
What selects these, rather than other aspects of reality for our attention? What 
kinds of attention are bestowed on them? They are selected because they are rele- 
vant to the needs of the creatures that select them, and the kinds of attention be- 
stowed on them are as various as the needs; but these ‘needs’ have become so 


14. See Note 1. " Р 
15. Vickers, С. (1964), The psychology of policy making and social change. Brit. J. Psych. 110, 
no, 467. 
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immensely varied by the same process as has generated so complex a reality 
system. Creators of a multiple, enduring, inner world, men have become free to 
develop multiple, enduring interests—for example, the interests of all the sciences. 
Possessed by multiple interests, they develop multiple expectations; and these 
generate multiple aspirations, constituting standards by which to judge what is and 
what might be. Our world of reality is selected and structured by our interests and 
by the standards which our interests generate. I will comprehend these in the term 
‘value’ (without implying that they exhaust it). The development of these interests 
and standards is as apparent in child development, in the growth of institutions and 
in cultural change as is the growth of the corresponding reality system. They too are 
‘readinesses’, readinesses to value, related to readinesses to see. They too are 
systematically organized, a value system, distinguishable from the reality system 
yet inseparable from it. For facts are relevant only by reference to some judgement 
of value and judgements of value are meaningful only in regard to some configur- 
ation of fact. Hence the need for a word to embrace the two, for which I propose 
‘appreciation’, a word, not yet appropriated by science, which in its ordinary use 
e in 'appreciation of a situation") implies a combined judgement of value and 
act. 

I use the terms ‘reality system" and ‘value system’ to describe the two comple- 
mentary aspects of this organization and ‘appreciative system’ to describe them in 
the association in which they are always found. I describe the actual state of such a 
system at any time as its Setting and any exercise of it as a judgement. And I would 
stress that the actual setting of such a system can never be known, since it is mani- 
fest only in a Judgement, the making of which may have changed the setting of the 
System—a fact experienced not only by litigants in leading cases but by everyone 
who has taken part in the always fascinating, sometimes agonizing and often sur- 
prising exercise of making up an individual or a collective mind.16 


that these speculations about mental 


shou which communication engineers have 
now legitimized. Everyone has now become familiar with the elements of automatic 


control. An automatic pilot, forexample, mustknow howthe ship’s head is swinging 
and it must know the course. Only by comparing the two—comparing ‘what is’ 
with ‘what ought to be'—can it derive a signal to select an appropriate rudder move- 
ment. It cannot make the ‘appreciation’ which leads to selective action, unless it 
has both the relevant information and the standard which gives the information 
meaning for it.17 It would be absurd to suppose that the human mind, which what- 
ever else it does, clearly functions as a regulator, would or could select facts without 
values to make them relevant. The illusion that science does just this has contributed 
much to obscuring the real problems associated with value. 

This analogy with control mechanisms defines three dimensions in which learn- 
ing is theoretically possible; for the simplest control mechanism has three capacities 


16. I have developed these ideas at greater length in The art of judgment, London: Chapman & 
Hall, and New York: Basic Books (1965). 

17. ‘The information given by a compass . . . when fed to an automatic pilot, has a meaning 
different from what it would have, if fed to a device for keeping a running record of position by 
dead reckoning.’ Vickers, G. The art of judgment, p. 40. 
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—to receive information, to compare it with a standard and, in response to the 
comparison, to select a response, be this only to make or withhold the only response 
of which it is capable. In highly developed systems all three capacities become ex- 
tensible by learning. Our complacency as a species usually derives from our 
superiority in the first and third. We are wonderful at collecting, classifying and 
storing information and processing it to produce more information and novel 
classification—our developing reality system. We have already far more infor- 
mation than we can use. We are wonderful, also, at selecting action—not merely at 
choosing from an ever-wider repertory but at enlarging the repertory and so devel- 
oping an expanding system of readinesses for action. 1 

We are much less impressed by our learning achievements, individual or col- 
lective, in the dimension of value; and indeed it is much less impressive. Yet the 
most cursory glance at the history of an individual, a society or a nation discloses 
learning, unlearning and relearning in the field of values, changes in the focus of 
interest and in the evaluating standard at least as great and as important as the cor- 
responding changes in the realms of information and action. ‘Men, institutions and 
societies learn what to want as well as how to get, what to be as well as what to do; 
and the two forms of adaptation are closely related. Since our ideas of regulation 
were formed in relation to norms which are deemed to be given, they need to be 
reconsidered in relation to norms which change with the effort made to pursue 
them.'18 

The more successful examples, individual and collective, show the growth ofa 
value system both more complex and better integrated, capable of guiding the pur- 
suit of disparate and often conflicting values. Some may even think that it shows 
some accumulation of tested knowledge. The capacity for developing their value 
systems distinguishes men from other creatures far more shar ly than their en- 
hanced capacities for cognition and action and poses far more important problems 
of learning and of teaching. 

Viewing the bewildering variety and changeability of the interests and standards 
which govern human behaviour, scientists have made ingenious efforts to simplify 
them. They need not, as I suggest, be reduced to a pattern simpler than the ones 
Which communication engineers already build into control mechanisms; and they 
cannot as yet be reduced even to that pattern. An automatic factory has to maintain 
itself as a going concern, regulating to this end both the internal relations which 
enable it to act as a whole and the external ones by which it maintains supportive 
relations with its milieu. But not any set of self-maintaining relations will do. The 
factory has to maintain a production programme and may find its problem- 
solving capacity strained to the utmost by the programme which it is given. Men 
and institutions are in like case ; they have not only to survive but to function. They 
differ from present automata only in the important particular that they are con- 
stantly required, both by the demands of the milieu and by their own settings, to 
maintain disparate and mutually limiting relations and hence to make multi-valued 
choices. Every government settling its budget has to decide—or discover—what 
combination of mutually limiting objectives it should pursue and has no means to 
derive one right answer from its premises; and the same is true of every individual. 
The regulative function is thus a double one—to maintain the dynamic balance of 
the system and to ‘optimize’ the relations to be realized or maintained. Both parts 


18. Vickers, G. The psychology of policy making. Op. cif. 
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of the function, balancing and optimizing, are developed by learning—learning not 
merely how to maintain a given set of relations but what set to regard as optimal.19 

The theories and models of communication engineers do not yet give us much 
guidance on the ways in which value systems develop and conflicts of value are 
resolved; but they enable us to state the problem as one to be expected among 
creatures such as we now conceive ourselves to be. They relieve any anxiety we 
might have had at admitting ‘readinesses’ as objects of our attention. They make it 
clear that information conveys no meaning to a regulator, human or automatic, 
unless that regulator has some standard of evaluation. And they lead us to expect 
that such standards will be generated by the circular process I have described and 
will pose, as they develop, exactly the problems of conflicting values, whether in the 
same or in different minds, which so conspicuously plague us and which have so 
often been regarded as a scientific indecency. 


SCIENCE AS A PSYCHO-SOCIAL ACTIVITY 


The brain is clearly the main organ for regulating relations between creatures which 
have developed one and their milieu. I have suggested that the main difference 
between man and other ‘brainy’ creatures, as they appear from the findings of the 
sciences which study him, is the development of this regulator in all three of the 
dimensions in which a regulator can develop. If we look at any individual, we shall 
see reality system, value system and action system developing through life in close 
inter-connection, whatever his occupation. But if we look at the society of which he 
forms part, we may regard the scientists as the main (official) architects of the 
reality system and the technologists as the main (official) architects of its action 
system, whilst the politicians are probably the most conspicuous architects of its 
value system. 

The crudity of this classification will serve to remind us how much knowledge 
we possess which no one would credit to science; how much of our manipulations 
of the milieu escapes classification as technology; and how unidentified are most of 
the sources from which we learn our values. None the less, the classification will 
serve as a starting point from which to explore the peculiarities of science as a 
human activity; for these derive from the constancy and simplicity of its values—of 
what it is trying to do. It is trying to develop the reality system for its own sake. 
Politicians, technologists and business men are concerned with what to seek and 
how to seek it; their interest in the way things are is generated and directed by their 
interest in how it might be. The scientist's interest is in understanding how it is. 

It is dangerous to refer to a reality system—or any current setting of it—as а 
map and to the scientist as a map 


-maker. The analogy is dangerous, partly be- 
cause our reality systems represent temporal and causal, as well as spatial relations; 


partly because they map the hypothetical as well as the actual and thus produce 
plans as well as maps; partly because some of the facts which they represent are 


themselves features of the appreciative system. More fundamentally, it is dangerous 
because we conceive a map as having a one-to-one relationship with the features 
which it represents; and this is precisely the 


s kind of knowledge whi -atomic 
scientists (unlike Newton) commonly disclaim. None the ae pe^ the 


19. This idea is more fully developed in The art of judgment, op. cit. 
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simile, because it is valid enough over large areas of experience, as a means of 
exploring the values of science. 

A map is and must be highly selective. It cannot include ‘everything’; and even 
‘everything’ would be only ‘everything which that map-maker’s repertory of 
schemata could distinguish’. In fact, most maps are much more selective; motoring 
maps, walking maps, geological maps, military maps distinguish different sets of 
features, selected by the interest which dominates the map-maker’s mind at the 
time. 

The map-maker has his own interest, as a map-maker, in relating the selected 
features of a particular bit of physical environment to one another; an example of 
that urge to ‘make sense’ of our milieu which is one of the most universal of human 
interests and at the same time the one most characteristic of science. As a map- 
maker, he has also a set of standards (not wholly consistent)—standards of accuracy, 
of consistency, of relevance, of legibility and of elegance—which apply to all maps 
and by which alone he can value his achievement as a map-maker. As a map- 
maker, he is not interested in whether the facts he represents are as map-users might 
wish them to be for the purpose of their diverse interests, nor would they wish him 
to be; for this ensures his freedom from bias by those interests proper to men other 
than map-makers and thus his usefulness to them. It also fosters the absurd legend 
that he is not concerned with ‘values’. 

He is, of course, as much concerned with and moved by values as anyone else; 
but as a map-maker, he is concerned only with the values appropriate to map- 
making. Being also human and thus both more and less than the embodiment of a 
single role, his value system is of course far more complicated and has far more in 
common with his fellows’ than this analysis allows; but I am considering him 
solely in his capacity as a scientist. "A 

There is something definable and hence to our age peculiarly precious about the 
values of the scientist. Varied though his interests are, he is deemed to be moved by 
one paramount value, once called truth but now more modestly referred to as 
reliability in the maps he makes. Further, and much more unusually, he has means 
to confirm or disprove his accuracy which are accepted by and accessible to all his 
fellows and he claims to be not interested in ‘facts’ which cannot be so disproved or 
progressively confirmed. In almost all their other activities, institutional and per- 
sonal, men (like governments in an earlier example) pursue disparate and conflicting 
interests, apply disparate and conflicting standards and reconcile their conflicts by 
acts of judgement which can never be proved correct or incorrect but only endorsed 
as good or condemned as bad by like judgements of other minds. The making of 
these multi-valued choices is the aspect of human behaviour which is hardest to 
corral within the natural order as formerly understood, and it was correspondingly 
satisfying to believe that the pursuit of scientific truth was free from this obscurity. 
For in science alone (so the myth runs) success is measured by only one criterion, 
to which all can appeal, by which all are bound and which none can alter. That 
(says the myth) is why the achievements of science are cumulative, whilst those 
of politics, ethics and art are not. 

The myth enshrines an important truth, over-simplified and exaggerated though 
it be. Although science has two tests of truth which often conflict and other stan- 
dards also, it remains true that the values of map-makers are simpler, less conflict- 
ing, more amenable to test and more widely held in common than are the multiple 
and conflicting values of all the diverse map-users. Journeys are infinitely varied and 
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fashions may change, in journeys as in other things; but maps remain largely un- 
affected by such changes. 

Thus the word ‘scientific’ carries a reassuring overtone of constancy and certainty, 
which reflects the limitations of its own objectives. 


We use the word scientific not only to define the set of values peculiar to science, 
the map-maker’s values, but also to define a method which has proved hugely pro- 
ductive in the making of serviceable maps and a kind and degree of assurance which 
the method can yield. In all three contexts its meaning differs significantly from one 
branch of science to another. So anything which can be said of science in general 
has to be said in very general terms. 

The basic attitude and method of science, as I understand it, is to treat all our 


beliefs as more or less established hypotheses, commitment to which, though 
necessary, is hazardou: 


5,20 since, as features of our appreciative system, they are 
bound to grow and change. They should therefore be continually tested and 
accorded credence related to the results of these tests. The criteria for testing are 
twofold and often conflict; they are the ancient tests of ‘correspondence’ and 
‘coherence’ (though ‘correspondence’ has a more modest significance nowadays 
than it once had). In testing for correspondence we ask first whether the hypothesis 
explains the course of events which evoked it; then whether it is consistent with 
other known courses of event; and further, where this is possible, whether pre- 
dictions based on it are confirmed by event. (In each case, ‘event’—at least in the 
physical sciences—means the result of some observational procedure.) In testing for 
coherence, we ask whether the hypothesis can be admitted to our reality system 
without unacceptable disturbance of other hypotheses; and further, whether its 
admission will clear up other areas of confusion beside the one which evoked it. 


passes both tests with convincing, if not 


: te St tant hypothesis, at its inception, creates 
difficulties in one field or the other and must both wait and fight for admission. The 
ntroversies.21 


ts which are to be expected according to 
Morley experiments. It may be a 
ve system itself—like the need to 


20. Professor Michael Polanyi has developed the idea of sci 
mitments’ in Personal knowledge, London: Routled 
21. For a dramatic and well-documented exam 


І survived .. , 
Western countries, by a discipline more 


22. A position strongly argued by Professor Karl Popper (1957), in ТЛ istoricism, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. ЕНА HISTO 
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reconcile the concepts of ‘wave’ and ‘particle’. The most radical problems often 
arise from recognizing as unexplained some feature of the appreciative system 
which has lain too deeply accepted for examination—as when Einstein first 
questioned the conventional concept of time.23 Sometimes the problem is to am- 
plify the system in some respect in which it appears to be incomplete or incon- 
venient or merely inelegant. 

Each tentative solution is an hypothesis to which credence attaches progres- 
sively, both through the accumulation of instances in which it holds and through 
the development of further hypotheses dependent on the first and thus supportive 
of it. These procedures yield degrees of assurance ranging from near-certainty to 
remote possibility. Complete certainty is not attainable24 but disproof is usually 
possible. An hypothesis incapable of disproof is usually regarded as outside the 
realm of science, Some would refuse to dignify by the name of theory any hy- 
pothesis which had not been validated by prediction. 

These procedures do not differ in principle from those by which men have al- 
ways developed their understanding of the world they live in. Long before ‘science’ 
existed, men formed expectations based on experience and revised them in the light 
of further experience. Science performed a double task—positively, to formulate 
and develop this procedure in all its rigour and ingenuity; negatively, to challenge, 
not all authority but all authority except its own. 

These problem-solving activities can be modelled, at least to some extent, by 
communication engineers and their models have thrown light on problem solving by 
men, including scientists. The area least modelled and least understood is the way in 


which hypotheses are generated. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE PSYCHO-SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The methods of science were worked out in the study of ‘energetic’ phenomena, the 
constituents of which, since they do not learn, are amenable to repeated observation 
and experiment in conditions known to be constant or differing in only known Ways. 
They grow less informative as the phenomena to which they are directed become 
more dependent on responsiveness and appreciation. Behaviour dependent on 
human communication is the least congenial to the methods of the physical sciences; 
for it depends on the appreciative settings of the participants, which alone give 
meaning to the communications they receive. This setting cannot be observed; it can 


„23. ‘It was there [as a pupil in the Gymnasium] that the great problem really started to trouble 
him [Einstein]. He was intensely concerned with it for seven years; from the moment, however, 
that he came to question the customary concept of time . . . it took him only five weeks to write 
his paper on relativity—although at this time he was doing a full day’s work at the Patent Office. 
Wertheimer, M. (1959). Productive thinking. New York: Harper & Row, p. 214. э 

24. I omit reference to those epistemological sources of validation, which, as Eddington 
observed, prove completely, if at all. To compress his luminous illustration—an icthyologist, 
sampling the ocean with a given net might conclude experimentally (1) that no sea creature is less 
than two inches long and (2) that all sea creatures have gills. Experiment could only yield pro- 
gressive confirmation of the first and ultimate disproof of the second. But a knowledge of the net 
would show that the first was necessarily true if the subject matter were defined as ‘catchable 
fish’ and necessarily unprovable if it were not. He persuasively argues the case for confining 
physics, though not necessarily other sciences, to the study of ‘catchable fish’. Eddington, Sir A., 
‘The Philosophy of Physical Science.’ (1949), Cambridge. University Press, esp. pp. 68, 69. 
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only be inferred after the event and it changes with the events which reveal it. To 
take a very simple example—the meaning for me of a communication which I am 
about to receive will depend in part on whether I believe it; but my belief in it will 
depend in part on the impact which it makes on me when I hear it. So the appre- 
ciative system with which I await it may be radically reset by the activity of res- 
ponding to it. Thus the setting of the appreciative system, personal and collective, is 
more uniquely self-determined by the cyclical process already noticed and thus 
more ‘historical’ than any other phenomenon which we need to understand. 

A sharp distinction is often drawn between historical and scientific explanation. 
Since phenomena in the psycho-social field are so incurably historical, it is useful to 
consider the relation between the two types of explanation. 

To be fully explicable in scientific terms, an event must at present be (as Warren 
Weaver put it?5) either of such ‘organized simplicity’ that it can be expressed in 
terms of invariant laws and limiting conditions or of such ‘unorganized complexity’ 
that it can be handled statistically. Many events are of such ‘organized complexity’ 
that they can at present be described only historically. This may be, as I have sug- 
gested, because in the field mediated by appreciation the conditions on which any 
regularity depends аге constantly being changed by the very activity which ex- 
presses them; or it may be because the laws and limiting conditions involved, 
though all known in principle, are too complex and too unascertainable to be useful. 


o 
involve appreciation). Indeed, I Suppose that physicists can state completely the 
laws and limiting conditions which determine Whether snow will lie on a slope and 
When, after it starts to slip, it will come to rest. But the conditions of any particular 
slope are so complex and so impossible to ascertain without disturbing them that 
those concerned to assess its safety must still largely rely on visual cues and general 


experience of the conditions in which avalanches are likely to occur. 
The laws which define vulnerability and resistance to di 


about the relevant laws and 
before and after the event. 


Apart from assuring us that the event is not the expression of sorcery or divine 


vengeance—no small revision in the once accepted setting of our appreciative 
systems—it enables us to describe the main conditions 


ems— making for stability and in- 
stability in the relevant fields and thus to guide policy Pot bdo oad Mir the 
event. The second is no less important than the first; the value which the physical 


sciences have taught us to attach to prediction leads us to underrate the value of 
hindsight, especially in the psycho-social field. Tt will be as important, after the event, 
to understand why the riot occurred, as it was, earlier, to understand its imminence- 


25. Weaver, W. (1948). ‘Science and complexity’. American Scientist, 36, no. 4, 
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The example will serve to illustrate the difficulties of prediction in the psycho- 
social field. Suppose that in anticipation of the riot, the authorities arrested the 
suspected ringleader. It is reasonably certain that this will prevent him from doing 
any of the things which he could have done if he had been physically free; but its 
main effect is almost certainly as a communication indicative of the authority’s 
attitudes and intentions. As such, it affects in diverse ways both the expectations 
which people have of the authority and their attitudes towards it. Neither is 
predictable. Some will read the communication as evidence of weakness, others of 
strength. In some it will evoke fear, in others resentment, in some assurance, in 
others anxiety. It will both strengthen and weaken the will to rebel. Its overall effect 
depends on the settings of innumerable appreciative systems. 3 . 

Meantime, the act has changed the external situation in a way which time will 
further change; for the arrested man must either be detained for a period which will 
grow more significant as it lengthens or be released, an act which will not restore 
the status quo and will have its own significance as a further communication. ү 

Hence, although authorities have been dealing with riots and impending riots 
since the first ruler commanded power, the only relevant principles which can be 
regarded as validated by anything approaching scientific method are those in the 
fields of ‘energetics’ and, to a less degree, of responsiveness. What barriers will 
restrain what weight of surging crowd is largely a problem of energetics. What 
deployment of dogs, tear gas and fire hoses will disperse what crowd is largely a 
problem of responsiveness. On both these, I imagine that the police forces of the 
world possess a fund of tested knowledge, reliable in the first case, useful in the 
second. But what kind of communication will provoke, avert or still a riot depends 
on the manifold appreciative settings of all the people concerned, a variable with a 
range of variety greater by many orders of magnitude. Ina field of such vast and un- 
verified variety dogmas can subsist for millennia, incapable alike of proof and dis- 
proof or—worse—potent to ensure their own validation. ad? 

It is, of course, possible to carve out from the subject matter of the social sciences 
regularities which can be studied by the methods of the other sciences, notably by 
statistical method. But it is important, I suggest, not to confine psycho-social en- 
quiry to the sometimes trivial topics which can be so isolated; still more to avoid 
dressing up psycho-social enquiries in pseudo-scientific clothes. For the fact is that 
We possess and rely on a fund of knowledge about men and societies far greater than 
we should expect to possess, if we had no other source of knowledge than we have 
in the other domains of science; and we shall do well to enquire more closely than 
is usually done into the sources of assurance on which we are accustomed to act. 
For the relation of the scientist to his subject matter in the psycho-social sciences 
differs in important ways from that relation in the other sciences. The hypotheses 
which he forms are both generated and validated in ways which are significantly 
different. : 

_ One of these differences seems clear to me, though it is seldom admitted, except 
in a limited field of psychiatry. We know what it is to be human in a way in which 
we know nothing else; and we cannot help attributing to those whom we regard as 
human private experiences similar to our own, although the two can be compared 
only by the obscure means of dialogue. These assumptions we withdraw only if 
‘experience’ disproves them—experience including the experience of dialogue. In 
the meantime, an unconscious web of assumptions structures and fills in our 
knowledge of our fellow men, often right, sometimes grotesquely wrong, never more 
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than fractionally verified or even identified, yet indispensable as a base to the fabric 
of expectation on which our appreciative system stands. _ 

If this is right, we must accept as a fact, perhaps scientifically unfortunate but 
inescapable and on balance undoubtedly useful, that every psycho-social scientist 
starts work with a whole system of assumptions about his subject matter, derived 
from a source which is not open in regard to the subject matter of other sciences, 
which is largely unverifiable by what we accept formally as the conventional 
methods of science; which is often unconscious, sometimes even un-disprovable ; 
and which yet yields a high degree of assurance. The full implications of this—for 
good and ill—have not yet been charted. It is time they were; for if it be agreed that 
science is able to exist only because scientists can talk to each other, it cannot be 
immaterial or wholly to the bad that some of them can talk with their subject 
matter also. 

A further difference, though more familiar, is no less radical. Human com- 
munication is potent to change the appreciative systems of all who share in the 
communication. In the physical sciences the objects of attention do not participate 
in the scientists’ discussions and are unchanged by their activities, except at the sub- 
atomic level. In the psycho-social sciences the reverse is true. Only the limiting case 
approximates to what in the physical sciences is normal. The anthropologist, par- 
ticipating in the life of a primitive tribe, may leave the object of his attention only 
slightly disturbed by his presence and by his subsequent publications; but where he 
studies his own culture, these supposedly optimal conditions break down. Indeed, 
they are usually intended to break down. Hence the inescapably polemical nature of 
all social surveys. Once the social scientist has said—This is how it is’, the subject 


matter of his description can never be the same again; for the relations that made it 
and kept it so have been irreversibl 


h i 
of conscious attention. y changed, merely by being brought to the level 


It remains to mention what is perhaps the most important distinction between 
the subject matter of the psycho-social and the physici sciences. The tegnláarities 
observable among men are predominantly those evolved by their own societies. 
These depend on a tissue of mutual expectations, which members of a society are 
by and large set to preserve. The reason why the future behaviour of fellow men is 
in fact so much more predictable than the weather, although we know so much less 
about the variables which control it, is that they are concerned to be predictable; to 
fulfil the expectations of their neighbours and to act in the faith rim their neigh- 
bours will do the same by them. The regularities of human behaviour, which at their 
most human are far more resistant to disturbance than those of s stems mediated 
only by energy flow and responsiveness is itself an artifact e roduct of the 
regulator which is the special study of the psycho-social sciences , 

In brief, then, the psycho-social sciences differ from the physical sciences in the 
nature of their subject matter, in the sources of their knowledge about it and in their 
own relation to it. Such regularities as they can observe are inconstant artifacts of. 
the system which they study and are affected by their studies. They lack sources of 
knowledge on which other sciences rely; they are enriched by космы чег а Кіпа 
which other sciences would hate to have; and they are deprived of гале which 
other sciences regard as essential. None the less they gather a body of tasted know- 
ledge and what they gather is significant to other sciences and their own as the 
findings of other sciences can never be. For it alone provides the basis for an episte- 
mology which can illuminate what they and all their scientific colleagues are foin E 
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and can hope to do and a critique essential to the effective working and the intelli- 
gent use of humanity’s most trusted instrument—science. 


SOME RESIDUAL ENIGMAS 


Substantial as is the contribution of the communication engineer to the understand- 
ing of our essentially communicative species, we should not overrate it. We credit 
ourselves on what seems to me uncontrovertible evidence with complexities which 
the communication engineer cannot yet model. 

That humans function in varying states of consciousness is the best attested fact 
of human experience and is the only basis on which we credit each other with 
similar experience. In particular, the creative work attributable to scientists is 
widely attested to depend on the cooperation of several levels of consciousness. 
(Even the words I write appear on the paper before me from a level inaccessible to 
me and often express thoughts which surprise me and sometimes fail to convince 
my conscious mind.) Abnormal and disturbed relations between levels of conscious- 
ness have been extensively studied as psychopathology but normal and excellent 
functioning have as yet received little systematic attention. Р 

The significance of this obscure field for the purpose of this paper is twofold. 
First, as I have already noted, it saddles us for good and ill with knowledge of our 
fellow men different in kind from our knowledge of anything else, a fact pregnant 
with possibilities both for understanding and for error. Secondly, our belief in it 
underlies all our labours of communication. Scientists write books and politicians 
make speeches in the belief that it makes a difference to bring something to the con- 
scious attention of others or even of oneself; and further, that this differenceis partly 
the result of unconscious processes of reflection set in motion by a message which 
can only be received consciously. I see no difficulty in principle in conceiving the 
appreciative system as working at different levels, dependent for their proper 
functioning on being partly isolated from each other; but so far as I know, no com- 
munication engineer has attempted even the most speculative model of such an 
apparatus. 

The second characteristic of humans, obvious but not yet modelled clearly by 
communication engineers, is the variety of the communication network in which 
they are involved. Each of us is bombarded by potential information from all 
manner of sources, from which we accept only what the current set of our attention 
and the current setting of our appreciative system allows us to notice and interpret. 
Only part of this input is in the highly pregnant form of words; and words need to 
be distinguished from other signals in ways we cannot yet fully describe. Of this 
verbal stream only a small fraction is beamed to us individually by an individual 
sender intent on communication; and even this small fraction is of many kinds. It 
may be the unilateral transfer of information, question or order. It may be part of a 
verbal contest, in which each seeks to manipulate the appreciative system of the 
other, whilst guarding his own. Only a small fraction of this small fraction consists 
in exploration of a partly shared, appreciative system with a view to reconciling and 
enlarging the systems of all the participants. Belief in the virtue of this last kind of 
communication underlies our most cherished convictions about human relations, edu- 
cation, the democratic process and much else; and probably only this last fraction 
deserves the name of dialogue. Yet we cannot yet begin to model these differences, 
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Computers do not yet, I believe, engage in such dialogue with each other; and 
even science fiction, so far as I know, has not yet tried to chart the alarming 
results that might follow if they did. For I see no reason to suppose that any 
‘values’ which computers might generate in such a Process, however apt to ‘com- 
puter nature’, would bear any relation to the norms which the consensus of human 
societies seem to have been slowly evolving. So far the emergence of the computer 
as a human partner has not merely speeded the solution of the kind of problems 
that computers can solve but has begun to push still further into the background 
the more important problems which at present they cannot solve, notably the 
evolution of criteria for making multi-valued choices. 

And this constitutes a third area of enquiry in which communication theory 
does not yet help us. To describe the process by which interests are generated and 
standards evolved as mediated by dialogue and reflection asserts nothing but the 
not yet accepted fact that the process involves more than the reactions of respon- 
siveness. Yet even this cursory analysis seems to me to throw some light on the 
differences, often noticed, in the courses of development shown respectively by the 
values of science, ethics, politics and art. 

The only peculiarity of science as a human activity is that its values—its in- 
terests and standards of success—are those of the map-maker, not the map-user. 
The observation, so often Tepeated, that our age is richer in know-how than in 
know-what is only another Way of saying that a map is no substitute for a journey. 
An age which does not know where it wants to go concentrates on the making of 
maps, just as, not knowing what it wants to buy, it concentrates on the making of 
money. ‘Money,’ wrote an economist, ‘is dope, a tranquillizer against the effects of 
not knowing what to do.'26 Science, similarly, is a tranquillizer against the effects 
of not knowing where to go. It would be silly to blame science for this and tragic to 


Yet the psycho-social scientist’s map—and his alone—w 


EX : ill remain incomplete, 
until it supplies some of the answer. For amon 


£ the facts that he must represent 


О be always in some 
d his validations dif- 


ep | » gently important that the differences 
be clearly stated; and it is for him to state them. 


The paths to knowledge in the three domains 
different. Those familiar with the paths in the earliest 


obscurity of those which penetrate the third. But they 
For Science is human. 


of science are significantly 
domain may recoil from the 
cannot avoid them. 


a Shackle, G. L. S. (1958). The economist’s model of man, Occupational Psychology, 32, 
no. 3. 
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Towards a Mathematical Theory 
of Influence and Attitude Change 


MICHAEL TAYLOR 


WE SHALL BE concerned with processes of influence and attitude change in any set 
of individuals. Attitude change will take place as a result of influence processes 
within the set and exposure to communication sources which are outside the set. 
No assumptions are made about the size of the set, and the effect of different in- 
fluence structures of the set on the distribution of attitudes will be considered. How- 
ever, it is not asserted that the analysis is suited equally to small social groups and 
to large communities (for example); the models that follow must serve only as a 
foundation, and in each area of application further detail must be added. 7 

We shall first present Abelson’s linear model, which deals only with changes in 
attitudes (of a set of individuals) resulting from the influence of other individuals; 
we shall then suppose that someindividuals in the set are alsoinfluenced by constant 
communication sources (such as mass media); the model will then be further com- 
plicated by the introduction of variable resistance to change and variable inter- 
action rates; finally, the implications for the present models of the so-called 
assimilation /contrast effect will be discussed. 

We shall not pause to defend our choice of approach (mathematical). The pat- 
tern of attitude change for only two interacting individuals has been found to be 
complicated enough; when each individual’s attitude is changing as a result of 
simultaneous interaction with many other individuals and exposure to mass media, 
and when, for example, all the rates of interaction and exposure are varying, there 
seems to be no doubt that the only possible approach is a mathematical one. 


1. LINEAR MODEL 


1.1 Definitions: Abelson’s Linear Model 
Our starting point is the linear model of Abelson (1964), which we briefly present 
before extending his work.2 

Consider a finite set of п individuals each of whom has a position on a one- 
dimensional attitude continuum. We refer to the ith individual as X;, and denote 
X/'s attitude by x,(2). x,(¢) will always be a function of time, f, but will usually be 
abbreviated to x; It is assumed that the attitude-scale is constructed so that 
—I<x;<+1. Denote by x the column vector (х1, X2, . . , Ха), Where the prime 
denotes transposition. 


1. Iam grateful to the Political Data Program, Yale University, for support during the prepara- 
tion of this paper. 

2. Abelson’s work was, in part, a development of the French-Harary ‘theory of social influence’ 
(French, 1956; Harary, 1959) which, Abelson says, ‘has intrigued political scientists (Fagen, 1961) 
but left them awaiting further developments’. We mention this because a confrontation of exten- 
sions of the present models with data on political attitudes is planned. 
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Let 
a=; a'y (22), 

where Ку; is a summary parameter depending upon certain personality constants? 
of X; and X; (exactly as in Abelson), and a';; is the rate at which X; attempts to 
persuade X; during interaction with X;. a';; replaces Abelson's a,;. It is not assumed 
that a’;;=a',;, since, during interaction between X; and X;, Y; may make more 
attempts to persuade X; than vice versa. Nevertheless, we shall sometimes refer to 
аң; as an ‘interaction rate". It is assumed that a’,,=0 and that a—07» (ixj). 

Abelson’s linear model assumes that the rate of change of each individual's atti- 
tude is the product of а; and (x;—x;) summed over all other individuals Y;; that is, 


m > ems) for 1—1,2,.. „лт 
pO [SM 0.4 Ре 


It is reasonable to interpret a;;(i74j) as the rate of influence of X;over X;, where 
"influence" here is defined only with respect to the attitude in question. Thus, it is 
possible that X; influences Y;, and X; influences X;. Although some political scien- 
tists have defined influence as an antisymmetric relation, our notion of influence is 
consonant with more recent general definitions which recognise the possibility of 
two-way simultaneous flows: when the attitudes of two individuals are both modi- 
fied as a result of their presenting persuasive arguments to each other during an 
encounter, then it is reasonable to say that they have simultaneously influenced each 
other during that encounter. 

If we define a matrix A=(a;;) in which a; (i=j) is as in eqs. (1) and 

n 
[rr > ар, 
Жїу=1 
then eqs. (1) can be written in the form: 


an Q 


Let С be the digraph^ whose verticesare X1, X, . . ., Х,, and which contains the 
directed arc (X;, Ху) if a;;0 (ij). Note that this is the conventional definition of 
the graph of the ‘associated matrix’ but with the direction of each arc reversed, The 
direction of our arcs is now that of the flow of influence, and we shall call G the 
influence structure. 

In most of what follows, the differential equations will not be solved explicitly. 
(In the non-linear models of Part 2 this will often not even be possible.) Instead, the 
equilibrium points of the system will be obtained and these points examined for 
stability. (An equilibrium ‘point’ of the system is merely a value of the vector x at 
which dx/dt is zero, and does not necessarily represent a stable distribution of atti- 


_ 3. We shall not be concerned here with the personality determinants of attitude change. An 
important component of ky will be X;'s ‘persuasibility’. (There is much evidence of the existence 
of a personality trait of general persuasibility independent of the issue in question and the content 
of the communication). See, for example, Hovland, Janis & Kelley (1953), Janis ez al. (1959). 

4. For the definition of a digraph, see, for example, Harary, Norman & Cartwright (1965). 
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tudes.) This qualitative analysis requires only an examination of the coefficient 
matrix (the matrix A in the case of the system given by eqs. (2)), and we shall thus 
be exploring the effects of the influence structure on the process of attitude change. 

We shall adopt Abelson’s definition of a compact matrix. In terms of our 
digraph С, A (or С) is compact if G has at least one vertex from which there is a path5 
to all other vertices of G. Abelson’s main result for this model is that: if A is com- 
pact, then universal agreement (all x;’s equal) is the only equilibrium, and this 
equilibrium is stable. This follows from the following theorem: Any square matrix 
A with no negative off-diagonal elements and all row sums equal to zero cannot 
have a positive eigenvalue; if, further, it is compact, then it has exactly one zero 
root. 

Universal agreement in compact structuresis theasymptoticstate not only of this 
simple model, but also of more complex models which will be discussed later. 
Noting this *ubiquitous outcome of a very broad class of mathematical models', 
Abelson suggested several additions to his model which would allow for the possi- 
bility of outcomes other than universal agreement. One of these suggestions was to 
allow for outside influences upon the set of individuals; that is, to suppose that some 
or all members of the set are exposed to constant communication sources (that is, 
communication sources which maintain a constant position on the issue in ques- 
tion), such as mass media and pressure groups. In the next section, we shall extend 
the model in this way. The analysis will show, among other things, that Abelson's 
assertion that universal agreement is impossible when some members are exposed 
to two external sources with different stands is not necessarily true. 


1.2. Constant Communication Sources 


In addition to the assumptions already made in Section 1.1, we now also assume 
that some or all of the individuals (Y;) are exposed to constant communication 
sources. We shall call these constant sources 51, S2, . . ., Sm and denote $$ posi- 
tion on the attitude continuum (postulated at the beginning of Section 1.1) by She 
We continue to denote the interpersonal influence structure by С (or A). Initially, 
we suppose that, if Y; is exposed to a source 5;, then the rate of change of x(t) is 
increased by ,;(s;,—x;), where biy (analogously to a;;) is the product of a summary 
personality constant for X; ( X;'s ‘persuasibility’) and the rate of contact of X; with 
the source Sy. Summing this term over all k, we have, in place of eqs. (1): 


pP Heli c die LE > bu(s,—x), i—L2,...n 
De k=l 
p Dot Dba x) bie 191,2, (3) 


Some of the b;^s may be zero of course. We assume that they are not all zero, and 
that b;,>0 for all i and К. If 6,40 then we shall say that source Sr influences in- 
dividual X;. 

If we define a matrix D=(d,;) in which d;j—a;; (i25) and 


dy=—( > аз+ » ba). 


0+0=1 k=l 


5. A path їп a digraph is a sequence of arcs (ХХ), (ХХ), . . ., in which Xy, Xa, . . . are 
distinct. 
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and let d be the column vector (di, do, . . ., d,)’, where 


m 
d=) birst» 
k=1 


then eqs. (3) can be written in the form: 


Hk ный (4) 
dt 


—a non-homogeneous linear system. Note that the off-diagonal elements of the 
matrix D are the same as those of the matrix A in Section 1.1, but that 

Idi] 7 lal]. 
(a) Homogeneous Case 


Let us consider the case when some constant Sources S, are present, but s,=0 for 
all k. Then d=0 and eq. (4) becomes: 


—= Dx, (5) 


which is a homogeneous system. Obviously s;,=0 (for all К) is a very special case, 
but we shall see in (b) that the non-homogeneous system, eq. (4), can be reduced by 
a transformation of variables to the homogeneous system, eq. (5). We therefore con- 
sider the properties of eq. (5) in some detail. 

The following definition and lemmataS are needed: 


Definition: А square matrix M —(ms;) of order n, is said to possess a dominant 
diagonal if there exist numbers w;>0 (i=1, 2,.. „ п) such that 


n 
wma > wjm;| for j=1, 2,.. sys 
H#N=1 

Lemma 1:1f a Square matrix of order л has a dominant diagonal, then it has rank л. 
Lemma 2: All the eigenvalues of a Square matrix with nonnegative off-diagonal 

elements have negative real parts if and only if the matrix has a dominant nega- 

tive diagonal. 
The usefulness of these lemmata, as will be seen in the following results, lies in the 


fact that the Coefficient matrix D of the Present system very often possesses à 
dominant negative diagonal. 


Let b=(b1, b», . . ., bn)’, where b=> bir. 
k=1 


If 5,40 for all i (that is, each individual is influenced by at least one constant 
Source), then, whether 4 is Compact or not (and even if it has a zero row), D will 
have a dominant negative diagonal. Hence, by Lemma 1, rank D=n, so that the 
only solution of Dx=0 is the trivial опе, x—0. Furthermore, this equilibrium point 


x=0 is stable, since, by Lemma 2, all the eigenvalues of р hav ive real parts. 
We therefore have the following: і 


Theorem 1: If every individual of the set {X;} is influenced by at least one constant 


6. For proofs, see McKenzie (1960), whose definition of a dominant dia onal in terms of 
columns instead of rows does not affect the 8 


validity of these lemmata, 
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source and all these constant sources have zero Sr, then, no matter what the in- 
fluence structure G is, the attitudes {ху} will tend to universal agreement at the 
equilibrium x = 0, and this equilibrium is stable. 


When 5,—0 for all k, the condition that 0:0 (for all i) is not the only one which 
will ensure that D has a dominant negative diagonal and hence ensure the result of 
Theorem 1. In fact, we have 


Theorem 2: No matter whether G is compact or not, if 


(i) whenever A has no zero row, 5;>0 for at least one value of A 

(ii) whenever A has zero rows (say rows i=}, i, . . ., iy), b0 for at least these 
values of i(—i,i,..., iy), then D has a dominant negative diagonal (and 
hence, by Lemma 2, the only equilibrium is x—0, which is stable). 


The proof of this theorem is straightforward and will not be given here. Note that 
à compact matrix can not have more than one zero row, for this would imply that 
there are two individuals each of whose influence does not reach the other (directly, 
or indirectly along a path of G). Spa 

We should expect that the greater the contact with, and/or the susceptibility to 
the constant sources, the faster the convergence toward the equilibrium point. This 
‘stabilizing’ effect of the constant sources follows from 


Theorem 3: If —a,;(a;;>0) is replaced Бу —a;;—b; (b;>0) for one or more values of 
i, then the corresponding eigenvalues of A=(a;,) are decreased. In particular, if 
every eigenvalue is decreased by the same amount b (say), then every eigen- 
value is decreased by b. 


This is illustrated in Example 1 below. The proof follows easily from the fact that 4 
appears only in the diagonal of the determinant 14—21, and where it appears, it 
docs so in elements of the form (—a;;—A). Е 

б Since the matrix А never has positive eigenvalues (see Section 1.2) and since the 
eigenvalues represent rates of convergence towards the equilibrium,7 Theorem 3 
implies that increasing the b,’s (that is, increasing the exposure and/or persuasi- 
bility components of the b;,’s) accelerates the convergence. 


(b) Non-homogeneous Case 
Suppose now that we have one or more Sy's with 5,240. If no individuals are in- 
fluenced by the only 8,5 which have non-zero s;, then clearly, in eqs. (3), 
m 
Dbj,5,—0 for all i, 

к=1 
and we are back {о the homogeneous case. We assume that this is not the case, so 
that, in eqs. (3), 

m 


> 5:x5;,=0 for at least one value of i, 
k-i 


and we are now dealing with the non-homogeneous system of eq. (4) (with d0). 


7. Cf. Abelson (1964), pp. 146-9, 
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In considering the equilibrium points of eq. (4), that is, the solutions of the non- 
homogeneous equations 
Dx=—d, (6) 
two classical results are required: 


(1) A system of non-homogeneous equations Mx=—m, where M—(m; ) is an nxn 
constant matrix and т is the constant column vector (mi, M2, . . ., Mn)’, is incon- 
sistent8 when rank (M|m)>rank M, and consistent when rank (M|m)=rank M, 
where (M|m) denotes the augmented matrix 


mj; түз... Min тү 
M1 22... Man m2 
May Miz + + Man ть 


in the usual way. 


(ii) A system Mx—1 has a unique solution provided that rank M=n. 


In view of (i) it is fortunate that D and d have peculiarities which enable us to prove 
the following important result:9 


Theorem 4: rank (d|—d)=rank D for all D and d. 

In view of (i) above, Theorem 4 implies that eq. (6) always has a solution, and hence 
the system, eq. (4), possesses an equilibrium point. In the case when the solution of 
eq. (6) is indeterminate, the initial conditions (specifying the values of x1, X2,  . +» Xn 
at the initial value of 7) will determine a unique equilibrium point from among the 
infinitely many possible points (cf. example 1 below). 


8. When a system Mx= — possesses a solution, it is said to be consistent; otherwise it iS 
inconsistent. A consistent system has either one solution or infinitely many solutions. 
9. The following is an outline proof. 


Let A be the influence structure as before, and define the following matrices: 


—z by 
eee 
i Eb : 
all S k T ‚4в=\| A : , 
0 
—E bnk 
k 
and B,=(B|—d). 
Then A+B,=D and A,+B,=(D|—d). Since A never has positive eigenvalues, Theorem 3 
implies that 


rank (A+ B,)>rank A. 


Moreover, though, when the ith diagonal element of A is incremented by — bi, then it is neces" 
sarily the ith row of d which may become non-zero. (We say may because it is possible that 
E Базь=0 even when È 50, since sz may be negative.) Thus, if the rank of A is increased (upo? 


k 
ааа of Ву) by one, then the rank of A, is increased (upon the addition of В,) by one and 
оп y опе, 
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Let x9 be an equilibrium point of the system, and define a transformation of 
variables 
у=х—ху, 
which represents a shift of origin to the point x=xọ. Then, substituting in eq. (4), we 
have 


that is, 
dy 
——Dy, T 
7 y (7) 


which is the same as eq. (4) except that the origin is now at the point of equilibrium. 
Hence, the discussion of the stability of the equilibrium in the homogeneous case is 
valid here also. Our interest now is in the position of the equilibrium point. н 

In the present system, the equilibrium can never be at x=0, since any solution 
Xo of Dx=—d is non-zero for d0. Stable distributions in which not all the atti- 
tudes are equal are now possible even when the influence structure (G) is compact. 
These possibilities are best indicated by a few simple examples. In each example, the 
diagram is the digraph G defined above (with arrows in the direction of the in- 
fluence flows) but with the constant sources {s,} added, and directed broken lines 
from them to represent influence. 


Example 1: A compact triad, with one constant source. 
—2 2 0 7 , 
4-| T =g al: Фа)= 3 |; s152. 
0 00 0 " 
G, with constant source, is: 


FIGURE 1 


Observe that Хз is an ‘independent’ (is influenced by no other individual and no 
constant source), whereas Y, is under ‘cross-pressures’ from Xs, X; and 51, and 
X; is under ‘cross-pressures’ from X» and Sj. 
The augmented matrix (D|—d) is found to be: 
—.9 30 —14 
| igi p «f 2] 
0 0 0 0 
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Thus, the equations Dx=—d have an infinite number of solutions, since the solu- 
tion for хз is indeterminant. Take x3=k (k an arbitrary constant). But the solution 
of the third differential equation is x3—c3 where сз is the value of хз at /—0. Hence 
k=c3. The first two equations of Dx— —d then give: 


" __76--45с3 
Wc ws 
" _ 83+10c3 
ADS 
If с;='8 for example, we get x1—112/425, x2=91 /425, and we see that, even though 


c3 is much greater than sj, it has only a slight influence on the equilibrium outcome 
because X3’s influence over X» is relatively small. 

The equilibrium is stable, since the eigenvalues of D are 0,—1--4/:15. The 
eigenvalues of A are 0, 3(—1--4/-92), so that two of D's eigenvalues are larger in 
absolute values than the ‘corresponding’ two of A (cf. Theorem 3), and hence the 


convergence toward equilibrium is faster here than it would be in the absence of the 
constant source. 


Example 2: G compact: two different constant sources. 
=з 3 0 0 


5 0 
2-2 0 0 4 0 

A=| 34 1 —3 a|; (by-|0|, (b3-|2; 
Дд — Xx 3g 0 4 


51=°2, $5—'6. 
G, with constant, sources, is: 


FIGURE 2 


In G, note that influence flows from the pair X1, X; to the pair Ху, X4 but not in the 
reverse direction. The augmented matrix (D|—d) is: 


—8 d 0 0 


—1( 
2 —6 0 0 —08 
1 1 —5 1 = 1 


The unique solution of Dx=—d is 


x—(1/5, 1/5, 35/85, 39/85)’, 
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D has a dominant negative diagonal (the numbers {и} in the definition of a 
dominant diagonal сап be taken simply as (1, 1, 1, 1} for example), and so, by 
Lemma 2, this equilibrium is stable. 

This last example has shown that, even when the (interpersonal) influence 
structure (G) is compact, the presence of several different constant sources may 
result in an equilibrium distribution of attitudes which are not all equal. That this is 
not necessarily so, as Abelson asserted, is shown by the following trivial example: 


FIGURE 3 
X, 
3 uet Bo юы 
E di "esaet 
o > 
St^ uw EN 
P б> 
MEM EL We (6) 
X2 


in which, although s; zs; the diad (X1, X7) is symmetrically influenced, and the 
asymptotic result is universal agreement. In certain circumstances, such a distri- 
bution may also arise in a compact G even when there is only one constant source, 
asin Example 1. This is because there are ‘independents’, such as X; in Example 1, 
Who are neither influenced by any other individuals in the set (X;) nor by any S5, 
and therefore function as though they were ‘constant sources’. 


2. NON-LINEAR MODELS 


2.1 Introduction 


So far it has been supposed that attitude changes area function of personality, inter- 
action rates, and attitude differences only. The first of these is outside the scope of 
the present work; accordingly, the effects of personality enter our equations as 
given parameters.10 

_ Тһе importance of interaction (or ‘contact’) has been the subject of several em- 
pirical studies,11 which have all shown that patterns of attitude change depend very 
significantly on the structure of interaction (or communication of some sort), but 
that this dependence is complicated by the nature of the interaction—including, for 
example, the affective relations and power relations existing between interacting 
individuals. Some of these complications are treated in the Cognitive Dissonance, 
Balance and Congruity theories of attitude change,!2 but in an unsatisfactory 
manner, for, as Sherif’s ‘social judgement’ approach convincingly demonstrates, an 
individual’s perception of communication is partly determined by the affective 
relations between him and the communicator;13 cognitive and affective elements in 


ee se v c oe ee eee ee 


10. Cf. footnote 3, 

11. See, especially, Festinger & Kelley (1951); Wilner, Walkley & Cook (1955). 

12. References to the original statements of these theories will be found in Zajonc (1960), who 
discusses all three. 

13. See Sherif & Hovland (1961); Sherif, Sherif & Nebergall (1965). 
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attitude change are highly interwoven, whereas they are separated out in the 
dissonance-type theories. We shall therefore not incorporate in our models relations 
other than the one of influence already defined. One refinement which. will be con- 
sidered, however, is the relaxation of the assumption that the interaction rates are 
constant. 

Our third determinant of attitude change was the differences in attitude between 
interacting individuals (or between individual and constant sources), and we im- 
plicitly assumed that changes in a person's attitude were determined solely by these 
differences, regardless of his actual position. Although we know from numerous ex- 
periments in this area that there are many sets of conditions under which this 
assumption holds, nevertheless, in general it must be modified by taking into 
account an influenced person's actual position on the attitude continuum, his in- 
terest or involvement in the issue, the nature of the issue, and the nature of the 
interaction.!4 Only the first of these will be dealt with here. The second, interest, is 
partly accounted for by the interaction rates; for we would expect that the greater 
is an individual's interest in an issue, the more he will discuss it with others. 


2.2. Variable Resistance 


It will now be assumed, with some justification, that the more extreme is an indi- 
vidual’s attitude, the greater will be his resistance to attitude сһапре.15 We shall 
follow up, mathematically, Abelson's suggestion that this assumption be incorpor- 
ated into the model by making the rate of change of Ху attitude proportional to 


(U2— х2), where U is an upper bound on the attitude continuum. We have already 
assumed that —1<x;<+ 1 (for all i), so that 072—1. 


(a) Let us first consider the simpler case when there are no constant sources. If 
there are л individuals, and the a;; are defined as before, then eqs.(3) are replaced by: 


dx; а 
up 49 > agX;—X). 11, 2,. «ovn (8) 


(4)=1 


which is a system of non-linear equations. Expanding, 


=x) atx > ay i-1,2,...,n (9) 
jei 151 

The first two terms are the /inear part, the last two are the non- 
that the linear part is identical to the right hand side of the line. 
Non-linear systems are in general not amenable to 
numerical solutions are obtainable, 
behaviour of the solutions without a 
Shall look for the equilibrium point 
do this, we must introduce the noti. 


linear part. Note 
ar model, eqs. (1)- 
n analytical solution. Althoug 
there is much that can be learned about the 
ctually deriving them. As in the linear case, W 
5 of the system and examine their stability. T° 
on of a ‘linear approximation’, 


14. See the references given by Abelson (1964), p. 142. 
15. See the references given by Abelson (1964), 3 150. 
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Denoting by x the column vector (X1, 32, - . . , Xp)’ as before, consider the system 
dx 
—=F(x), 10 
MO (10) 


where F is non-linear. If xo is an equilibrium point of the system, that is F(x9)=0, 
then we may express F(x) in the form: 

F(9)—M(x—xo)-- GQ), (11) 
where M is some constant matrix, and 

G(x)—F(x)— M(x— xo). 


If a non-zero matrix M can be chosen such that 


limit |GC9] —0, (12) 
х= [x — xo] 

then we call 
мохо) (13) 


the /inear approximation. Eq. (12), which is merely the condition for the linear part 
of eq. (4) to dominate the non-linear part for x near xo, is known as the non-linearity 
condition. | 

A standard result here!6 is that if the linear approximation, eq. (13), is asymptot- 
ically stable at Xo, then the non-linear system, eq. (10), is asymptotically stable at 
хо. We shall see that the present non-linear models are such that the non-linearity 
Condition is satisfied at each equilibrium point, and we are thus able to discuss 
Stability in terms of the linear approximation. T n 

Returning to eqs. (9), suppose that x—c is an equilibrium point of the system. 
We remove the origin to x—c by making the substitution y;—x;—c;, where c; is the 
ith component of c. This gives, after separating out linear and non-linear parts, 


dy 
gay aayy), ai(c;— ci) 
jzi jzi 
—W?+20,y)> аӊ(у;—}уч4) AD, аӊ(су—с;) 
Fi үг 
+e) a;(¢;—c,), 1—1, 2,...,п. (4) 
jei 


Since x—c is an equilibrium point, the constant terms vanish. The first two terms 
are the linear part. Having made this substitution we are interested in the stability 
of y=0. In the notation of eq. (11) above, the ith component of G(x) is: 


— O26)». aii) 23 a;i(c;— cà). 


і 21 
and it is clear that the non-linearity condition at y=0, 
limit!G0)I_ 9, 
339. Ју 


16. See, for example, Bellman (1953), Chapter 4. 
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is satisfied. Hence, if the linear approximation is stable at y=0, then so is the non- 
linear system. | nen 
Using eqs. (14), the linear approximation is: 


Mcp) >, Gijy;— азо, а+20У, а 1=1,2,...,п. 


j*i ГЕТ j#i 
We shall also write this as: 


d . 
PDA with L—(1;;). 


(i) We are now in a position to consider questions of stability. Consider the case of 
universal agreement, that is, c;—K (for all i, where k is an arbitrary constant). If we 
assume |k|<1, then all the off-diagonal elements of L are non-negative, with 


> 14-(1 -юуу, аӊ; 


1#1 ivi 
and all the diagonal elements are non-positive, with 


1,=—-(1 -юуу аӊ. 
721 
Непсе, ly-—» 15, with 1,20 (ij), and L is the same type of matrix as A. All 


j=i 
the non-zero eigenvalues of L therefore have negative real parts, and points x;=* 
(all i, any К) are stable points of the system. 


(ii) If |c,|=1 for all i, but some of the c; are negative and some positive, then all 
the off-diagonal elements of L are zero. 


1. If, for some value of i (=ig, say), a;,;=0 whenever c;— —1 (for the same value 
of j), and if c;— 4-1, then the ioth diagonal element of L is zero. (And similarly 
for reversed signs: a;j=0 whenever c;— --1, and c;,— —1.) 

Obviously, thiscannot occurfor all i. If, however, therows of А forwhichit does 


not occur have zero sums > a;;=0), then the diagonal elements of L are also 


j*i 
zero. Hence, points satisfying these conditions are stable. 
2. If the conditions in (1) do not hold, then at least one diagonal element is posi- 
tive. Hence, at least one eigenvalue of L is positive, so that these points are 
unstable. 


(iii) Clearly, if G is not compact, other equilibrium points exist. The position of 
such points will depend on the initial conditions, since the attitude of any ‘indepen- 
dent’ (not necessarily ‘isolate’; see Example 1) will remain constant. An analysis 
similar to that in (i) and (ii) will show that these equilibrium points, excluding those 
already dealt with, will be stable. 

Note that the equilibrium points in (ii), and those in (1) for which c,=-++1 (for 
all i) or c;— —1 (for all i), could never be reached if the System did not start there. 
If the system starts at one of these points, it will remain there. If the system starts 
near one of the points of (ii) -1, which are unstable, then it will move away from it. 
This is the chief disadvantage of this model: the two end points of the attitude 
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continuum are artificially ‘special’, for when x; is at 1, x, cannot change, but if x, is 
infinitesimally close to 1, it will move away. The second disadvantage of the model 
is that universal agreement is still the asymptotic distribution in compact subsets of 
{X;}. Since this is also a criticism of the model to be presented in the next sec- 
tion, we shall discuss it later. 

In a compact set with all the a;;'s equal, the universal agreement would be at the 
mean of the initial attitudes in the linear model, but here it would be pulled nearer 
to the ‘extremists’. This ‘asymmetry’ is of course present in the linear model, 
because the а, are not usually equal, but the (1—х;2) may introduce more asym- 
metry. To illustrate this, the numerical solution of a very simple example is now 
given. Suppose that there are only two individuals, so that the equations are 


ба а-а), 
dx РОЮ 
uud» )(х1—х2). 


Suppose further that the influence structure is symmetric, that is, 412—451. Then, 
taking ау = a4, = 1, and x, = 7, x4 == —'3 at t = 0, the solutions are found 


numerically to be of the form shown in Figure 4 


FIGURE 4 EXAMPLE: A NUMERICAL SOLUTION OF EQS. (8) WITH SYMMETRIC INFLUENCE 
STRUCTURE (ауа=аву=1) AND п=2 TO SHOW EFFECT OF VARIABLE RESISTANCE 


12 13 


(b) If we suppose that the dependence of X/'s resistance to attitude change on x; is 
the same whether he is being influenced by another individual or by a constant 
communication source, then, with m constant sources present, eqs. (8) become: 


ay(xj—x) +>, han) i—1,2,...,n. (15 
k=l 


dx; le 


sonal $ 
Jt 


(A=1 
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Separating out the linear and non-linear parts, we have: 


a agx-(2, a bajat 2, “ 
je E k 


jzi 
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The first three terms form the linear part (non-homogeneous) and the last three 
are the non-linear part. We see that the linear part is identical to the right hand 
side of eqs. (3) (the corresponding linear model). 

We shall not give a detailed discussion of this system; it would be mostly a 
combination of the analysis of Section 1.2 and that of the preceding section. There 
will be two cases, as before: 


(i) The homogeneous case (when s;,=0 for all k), in which the constant term in the 
linear part of eqs. (16) vanishes; 


(ii) The non-homogeneous case (when s,+0 for at least one value of k). 


In both cases, it is found that the non-linearity condition is satisfied at each equili- 
brium point, and stability may therefore be discussed in terms of the linear approxi- 
mation. The results concerning stability in Section 1.2 will be applicable here also. 
For example, the constant sources have the effect (through the addition of the 
Zbir to the diagonals) of increasing the rates of convergence. (Whereas the non- 


linear terms will decrease them.) 


2.3. Variable Interaction Rates 


The previous models may be refined further still by relaxing the assumption that 
the interaction rates are constant. We make the assumption that the greater the 
difference in attitude between two individuals, the less they will interact. One way to 
incorporate this assumption into the model is by replacing the ay (the interaction 
rates, as defined in Section 1.1) by [1—g;|xj—x;|], where 8:<1/2. If, for example, 
we take g;=1/2, then 

0<[1—g,]xj;—x,]]<1; 


that is, the interaction rates can vary from zero (when x; and x; are at opposite 
extremes of the attitude continuum) to unity (when x; and x; areequal). However, the 
absolute value signs will introduce non-analytic functions into the differential 
equations, making analysis extremely difficult. This could be overcome by replacing 
|x;—x,| with (x;—x;)2, which has the same effect, but is even more realistic, since 
the effect (of interaction decreasing with attitude difference) becomes increasingly 
exaggerated as the difference increases. 
In the case when there are no constant sources, eqs. (8) are now replaced by: 


dx; З 
0) >, вух), i-2L2,..,» 07) 


H4i=1 


but we must now have 0<g;<1/4. р; is inversely proportional to X;'s selectivity, 
that is, the extent to which X; withdraws from interaction with individuals of 
different attitude. The grs need not, therefore, be the same for every Xj. It is not 
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immediately clear how the g; would be measured, but since they enter the system as 
parameters, measurement would not be necessary: in the testing of any particular 
model, for example that given by eqs. (17) above, the g; would be chosen so as to 
give the best possible fit with the data. 

It is even more reasonable to assume that the rates of exposure to constant 
communication sources vary with the differences of attitude. People can be, and 
tend to be even more selective with the mass media, exposing themselves less to 
sources with which they disagree.!7 The Р will therefore also be replaced by terms 
(l—hi(s,—x,2], where 0<h;<1/4. Hence, with т constant sources, eqs. (17) 
become: 


n 


ax; (x2 е (х); 
ax, | Жы 8s x75) 


+} pl-i} #=Ь%..›» 08) 
k=1 


where p; is X;’s persuasibility. а : 

The stability of any equilibrium point, c, of eqs. (18), can be studied using the 
same procedure as in Section 2.2. That is, we make the substitution y=x—c, and, 
in the resulting equations, separate out the linear and non-linear parts. The constant 
term will vanish, the non-linear part will satisfy the non-linearity condition at 
y=0 (that is, at x—c), and we can therefore examine the stability of the system by 
considering only the coefficient matrix of the linear approximation. The details will 
not be given here, because we can quickly see, merely by looking at eqs. (18) and 
from our experience with the previous models, that the model siüffers from serious 
defects, which must be corrected before it is worth carrying out a full analysis of the 
equations. These defects will be discussed in the next section. 


24. Discussion 


(a) The inclusion of the terms [1 —g.(x;—x;)?] slows down attitude change, and the 
model is thus more realistic. But what is really required is a variable-interaction 
function which is such that when the attitudes of two individuals not previously in 
contact become sufficiently close (through being changed by their other contacts), 
then these two individuals will begin to interact. This would require a step-function, 
Which would introduce considerable mathematical difficulties. It would also re- 
quire a rather arbitrary decision on how close two individuals' attitudes must be 
en interaction will take place. М 
ince the variable interaction rates are nearly 5 
ki; and р; are generally non-zero (so that the matrix (К) is compact), we shall ш, 
that the asymptotic distribution will be universal agreement even more frequently 
than in the earlier models. However, although in real life the actual frequency of 
interaction (or, at least, discussion about the issue in question) varies, А does so 
within a fairly stable structure of contacts, which are determined mainly ч ae 
memberships. This underlying structure (constant during the time period under 


always non-zero, and since the 


17. Cf., especially, Lazarsfeld, Berelson & Gaudet (1948), Katz & Lazarsfeld (1955). 
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study) could be represented by a matrix 0=(9:) in which q;;—1 if there is contact 
between X; and Ху and q;;—0 otherwise. Eqs. (18) would then become: 


Fc э > kaqil —gix;—x)»105—x) 


FÒ plih}, feL2.on (9) 
k=1 


In the analysis of this system, the ‘connectedness’ of Q would again be of major 
interest. 


(c) In many respects, the changing distribution of attitudes, as determined by 
egs. (19), will be quite realistic. But, if the matrix Q is compact and there are no 
constant sources, the asymptotic result will still be universal agreement, which is 
not very realistic. Perhaps, as the convergence is very slow in this last model, we 
should not be distressed by this aspect of it, but rather shift our attention from 
asymptotic equilibria to the distributions at intermediate values of t. However, we 
must not sidestep the real cause of this difficulty—the most serious defect in all the 
models we have considered: the presence of the terms (x;—x;) ensures, in the 
absence of constant sources, that the attitudes of any two interacting individuals will 
move towards each other (provided only that their attitudes are not at opposite 
extremes, and that k,;0). There are several reasons why this convergence does 
not take place in real life: for example, the intensity with which an attitude is ‘held’, 
which may result in total resistance to change; and the ‘boomerang’ effect men- 
tioned by Abelson, where an individual is irritated by influence attempts and his 
attitude becomes more extreme. 

But two individuals, whose attitudes are close but not equal, are likely to hold 
those attitudes with almost equal intensities, and they are not likely to irritate each 
other. Why, then, do they (in real life) still maintain slightly different attitudes ? The 
answer lies in the ‘assimilation/contrast effect.'18 An individual X; when being 
influenced by X;, will not modify his attitude by reducing the difference x;—x, but 
by reducing the difference ;z; —x;, where ;2; denotes the attitude position which X; 
perceives X; to have. Now, ;z; is related not only to x, but also to X; for we know, 
from a great deal of systematic empirical work on this topic, that an individual's 
own position on an attitude continuum influences his perceptions of the positions 
of others. If x; is different to, but not far from x; then X; will perceive it to be nearer 
to x, than it really is or even equal to x; (assimilation effect); if x; is quite far from 
Xi, X; will perceive it to be even further away (contrast effect). If we were to plot 
12; against x; (for some individual X;, and some given value of Xj), we would get a 
curve of the form shown in Figure 5.19 

In general, there would be a whole family of such curves for each individual, 
one for every value of x;; but it is reasonable to assume at first that, on a given issue, 
the assimilation/contrast effect operates in the same way for each individual. In 


18. See Sherif & Hovland (1961), Sherif, Sherif & Nebergall (1965). 
19. See Sherif & Hovland (1961), p. 150. 
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FIGURE 5 APPROXIMATE SHAPE OF ASSIMILATION/CONTRAST CURVE FOR ONE 
INDIVIDUAL Xi AND Xj—-28. THE CURVE IS A PLOT OF iZj AGAINST Xi, 
FOR A GIVEN (FIXED) VALUE OF Xj. 
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other words, ,z; depends only upon x, and x; and not upon any other pe ca ad 
of the individual Y;. We therefore write 


iy Fx;, x). 


The assimilation/contrast effect has important implications for the models we 
have considered. In each model, the terms (x,—3;) must now be replaced by 
[Fe x) —x,]. In the very simplest model, for example, the eqs. (1) would become: 


du аӊ[Е(ху, х)—Х4], i=1,2,...,% 
KEDI 
than a say (a depends on xj), then ,2;=%;. 


This is th i i i have called ‘complete assimilation’. When 
e region of Figure 5 which we aes of and ырш) 


complete assimilation takes place, for certain v ‹ 
—x;] vanishes for those $ re hence there is no change in x, due to Xj. Note, 
however, that this does not necessarily prevent the attitudes of two interacting 
individuals becoming equal, since either of them may be simultaneously influenced 
by other individuals. | 
This criticism of our models is also true of previous mathematical approaches to 
attitude changeand influence. Cervin & Henderson (1961), in their ‘statistical theory 
of persuasion’, which views interaction and opinion change as a learning process, 


Now, if |x;—x,| is sufficiently small, less 
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obtain equations very similar to Abelson’s linear model [our eqs. (1)], and even 
Abelson’s general model [1964, eqs. (6.24)] contains terms (х;—х,) multiplicatively. 

There is no reason why we should not replace x; in our models by ;z;— F(x;, x); 
and, analogously, replace s; by ;z;— G(s;, x;). But it will not be easy to represent F 
and G by analytically convenient functions; moreover, not enough is known about 
the shape of such functions over the whole (ху, x,)-plane. Rather than resort at this 
stage to a ‘simulation’ approach, we intend to gather more detailed data on the 
shapes of the surfaces F and G for a specific issue, and then use them in obtaining 
numerical solutions of the modified differential equations. 


SUMMARY 


Abelson's linear model of attitude change was generalized to take account of the 
influence of constant communication sources, such as the mass media, and the 
resulting system of differential equations was analysed in some detail. Variable 
resistance to influence and variable interaction rates were then introduced, and the 
resulting systems of non-linear equations discussed. All the models considered suffer 
from the failure to incorporate social judgement phenomena, such as the assimila- 
tion/contrast effect, and a specific plan of action to remedy this was proposed. 
These further improvements will be reported in a subsequent paper. 
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The Workers’ Judgement of Their Job as 
a Variable in Work Role Analysis’ 


RICHARD C. 5. TRAHAIR 


A CLASSIFICATION SCHEME İs presented as a structure for the substantive features 
of the workers’ ideas about their work situation. The presentation follows these 
steps: first, recent literature containing unsystematic lists of job attitude and satis- 
faction variables is considered. We assume that the variables can be stated system- 
atically when they are related to the elements of the workers’ job situation. Second, 
we assume that role theory is appropriate for this purpose, but note that the terms 
of the theory are not sufficiently clear. So, a mathematical model for structural role 
theory is outlined, which we assume is the clearest available theory for our purpose. 
Third, the classification scheme is set down by taking the three elements of the 
Structural role theory—task, position, person—and relating to them classes of 
Specific phrases which are drawn from an extensive list of job attitude and satis- 
faction variables. 

The value of the scheme is illustrated in two ways. First, we show the extent to 
Which it can encompass the distinguishing features of jobs in three notable published 
studies on job attitudes from the United States of America and Australia. This 
illustration shows how the classification scheme can classify differences in the in- 
terests of research workers who report the studies, and signify the points at which 
studies overlap and diverge. Second, the classification is applied to two recent 
theories of work motivation. This application tests the generality of the scheme, 
and shows how previously unordered lists of empirical findings can be coordinated 
With conceptual elements in a precise role theory. / 

Considerable data are available on job attitudes and satisfaction. However, as 
Herzberg et al. (1957, p. 81) concluded after their review of the literature, ‘a great 
deal of research is necessary before it is possible to say what other variables may be 
involved and how they are all tied together’. The problem is to organize and inte- 
grate the available data. Р 

_ Vroom (1964, р. 5) considers two orientations to meet ‘a pressing need for some 
kind of organization and integration of existing knowledge in the field of work and 
motivation’: first, conceive of the motives or needs of man and then ask how these 
are gratified or frustrated by working; second, conceive of the consequences of 
Participation in work roles and then ask what motivational implications these con- 
Sequences have. Vroom (1964, p. 30) takes the second orientation because it seems 
Conceptually easier and more parsimonious. But for more practical reasons the 
second orientation is better because, as Lafitte (1958, p. 3) states, before the 


1. The study was done as part of the Industrial Relation Research Project in the Department of 
Psychology, University of Presence! Broken Hill South Pty Ltd provided Er A 
Grateful acknowledgements are due to Professor Oscar A. Oeser (Melbourne) and s . 
Cubbon (University of London). Drafts of the paper were completed at the Centre for Researc| 
in Social Behavior, University of Missouri. 2 
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psychologist can attempt to reconstruct situations as they are perceived by different 
persons, he must know the differences between situations as they appear to him, a 
detached and presumably expert observer’. 

How to establish the ways situations differ has been an important problem in 
the study of work motivation. Recent summaries and reviews of research are still 
faced with the problem. 

Baehr & Renck (1958) aimed to identify and define the social sentiments shared 
by the industrial population of the United States. They collected hundreds of items 
and put them under the following headings; job demands, working conditions, pay, 
employee benefits, friendliness and cooperation of fellow employees, supervisor- 
employee interpersonal relations, confidence in management, technical com- 
petence of supervisors, effectiveness of administration, adequacy of communication, 
security of job and work relations, statistical recognition, identification with the 
company, opportunity for growth and advancement. The ultimate object of their 
study was to express the inventory results with respect to basic dimensions of the 
work environment. Factor analysis revealed five dimensions, i.e. organization and 
management, immediate supervision, material rewards, fellow employees, and job 
satisfaction. 

Herzberg et al. (1959, p. 44) presents the variables thought to affect job satis- 
faction as ‘terms that we decided upon to stand for things that happened and the 
feelings that were expressed about what happened’. The list includes recognition, 
achievement, possibility of growth, advancement, salary, interpersonal relations, 
technical aspects of supervision, responsibility, company policy and administration, 
working conditions, the work itself, personal life, status and job security. Two years 
earlier, Herzberg et al. (1957, pp. 39-40) provided another list and included in- 
trinsic aspects of the job, supervision, wages, opportunity for advancement, 
security, company and management, social aspects of the job, communication and 
benefits. Vroom (1964, p. 6) provides a list, but ties it to the work situation with 
‘work role’ which ‘means roughly the same thing as the term *'job".* The properties 
of the work role are distinguished from the determinants of job satisfaction. Work 
role properties are wages, expenditure of mental or physical energy, production of 
goods and services, social interaction, and social status; determinants of satisfaction 
are supervision, the work group, job content, Wages, promotional opportunities and 
hours of work. 

Fournet et al. (1966) discuss issues and problems in job satisfaction, and offer 
yet another list, which includes organization and management, immediate super- 
vision, social environment, communication, security, monotony and pay. 

Apart from giving the reader a headache, lists of job attitudes, job satisfaction 
factors, determinants of job satisfaction, work role variables, and ‘so forth seem to 
vary in number and specificity from one reviewer to the next: and for one reviewer; 
the list varies from one occasion to the next. Nevertheless the reviewers do use 
common terms, which shows that the data they wish to organize probably come 
from work situations which have elements in common. 

The problem is to decide first on the main elements of the work situation, and 
then decide on a suitable form in which to present data on aspects, or factors of the 
workers' judgement of the situation. The concept which is best suited to connecting 
the elements of a social situation with the person's judgement, feeling, and action 
in that situation is ‘role’. Vroom (1964) makes the same assumption. However, ex- 
tensive reviews of role theory literature show that the terms of role theory, like those 
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of work motivation theory, are used in many ways (Nieman & Hughes, 1951; 
Haire, 1957; Gross et al., 1958; Levinson, 1959; Biddle, 1961; Oeser, 1961; Miller, 
1963; Olphert, 1964; Biddle & Thomas, 1966). 

Despite the many meanings given to role theory terms, significant empirical and 
theoretical progress with the terms is being made in several fields. Bowers (1962), 
Trist, et al. (1963), Kahn et al. (1964), and Katz & Kahn (1966) use role theory to 
classify problems of industrial administration. Thomas (1966) uses role theory for 
the analysis of complex relationships in which disabled persons are found. Banton 
(1964; 1965) has extended the use of role concepts empirically and theoretically. 
The value of role theory in the study of social conflict is shown in diverse areas such 
as women's leisure activities (Angrist, 1967), family adjustment to the bread- 
winner's retirement (Ballweg, 1967), step-parent problems (Fast & Cain, 1966), the 
teacher (Finlayson & Cohen, 1967), and even the clergyman and funeral director 
(Fulton, 1961). Nevertheless, role theory terms are used in a confused and lax way. 
Consequently, we find little agreement on which concepts ought to be used, and on 
the terms to which the concepts refer. The clearest statement of this confusion 
appears in Biddle & Thomas (1966, p. 10 ff.). : 

To avoid laxity and confusion in the use of the term ‘role’ a mathematical model 
for structural role theory is given by Oeser & Harary (1962); extensions to the 
theory appear in Oeser & Harary (1964), and Oeser & O'Brien (1967). _ у 

Oeser & Harary (1962) assume that опе must have some account of invariant 
Structures, of categories of objects or events, and of attributes before an adequate 
Study of dynamics, or change, or process can be made. In the work situation 
activities or jobs are broken down into task elements, which are placed in specific 
precedence relationships, that is the order in which the tasks are to be done. 
Classification and ordering of tasks is a task system, and may be considered the 
goal of persons engaged in its operation. Also, the division of labour gives people 
generic names or titles, which identify them in that task system wherein their 
activities are most appropriately found. But for the complete identification of a 
Person, we refer to the requirements needed by the person, to be given a title, the 
systematic allocation of tasks to that title, and to the relationship between tasks of 
one title and tasks of another. The term used to express this complex and basic 
addition to the intuitive idea of ‘title’ is ‘position’. The third element of the formal 
Structure of a social context is the person. Formally, the person is a set of attributes 
laid down for the selection of certain people from a population for certain positions 
in a context. 

Between elements are five relations; the assignment relation covers rules about 
Selecting people to hold positions; the allocation relation is concerned with speci- 
fication of tasks to positions; the precedence relation deals with rules about the 
ordering of tasks; the power or authority relation specifies the ranking of positions; 
the interpersonal relation covers the rules of informal conduct between individuals in 
Work groups. This brief account omits many important distinctions which are 
needed if a mathematical model of structural role theory is to be used in the analy- 
sis of social organizations (Oeser & O'Brien, 1967; O'Brien, 1966). 

The work situation consists of three elements; task, position and person. When 
individuals at work make judgements about their situation, they use these elements 
to guide them. If this assumption is tenable, then a classification scheme, based on 
these three elements, could be developed from the reconstruction of extensive data 
lists like those cited above. 
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With certain limitations the classification scheme should be able to encompass 
specific statements about these elements. Specific statements are those made about 
easily observable and understood states of affairs which occur within the work con- 
text. Thus, vague evaluative comments like ‘good job’ and ‘marvellous working 
conditions’ are excluded, as well as any statement about the work context in relation 
to other contexts like the community, the church, family, union and so forth. The 
first limitation on the classification scheme is that most statements must come from 
people who hold positions quite low in the administrative hierarchy, i.e. below 
first-line supervision. This limitation is not serious, because with minor changes the 
classification scheme below can be applied at, or above, levels of first-line super- 
vision. The second limitation concerns the form of the specific statements. As a rule, 
workers do not speak in highly abstract terms like those of structural role theory. 
They speak about how their ‘bosses’ act, not about the exercise of authority 
legitimately invested in the supervisor position; they do not give an accountant’s 
description of pay methods and formulae, they say what the pay is like for the job 
they do or the experience they have. So when we assume the workers’ specific state- 
ments can be encompassed by a classification scheme based on elements of a 
structural role theory, we do not mean workers use a highly abstract terminology to 
elucidate their various judgements, but that we find it economical to invoke а 
theoretical shorthand to present in one coherent way those experiences which 
workers express in unique and diverse ways. 

The classification scheme seems to have two advantages. It is one of the first 
attempts to give empirical support to the interpretation of concepts of structural 
role theory, as O’Brien (1962) recommends. Second, the scheme is offered as à 
theoretical refinement to the empirically adduced factor analytic classification of 
Herzberg et al. (1957; 1959), and to Vroom’s (1964) classification which rests on an 
imprecise statement of ‘role’. 

The classification scheme consists of features of three structural role theory 
elements in the job situation, i.e. task, position, person. The features are drawn from 
the list of words and phrases which illustrate the ten major job factors summarized 
by Herzberg et al. (1957, pp. 39-40). Only specific terms about the work situation 
will be used. Vague terms and terms referring to matters outside work will be ig- 
nored. Data from the well-known studies of Roethlisberger & Dickson (1939), 
Bakke (1940), and Purcell (1953) will be classified again to illustrate further the 
categories of the classification scheme and to add to their generality. An early 
Australian study by Dunn (1947) is used as a further illustration: two more recent 
studies by Walker & Lumsden (1963) and Martin & Murray (1958) will be com- 
pared to show how the classification scheme identifies quickly the interests of the 
research worker. Finally, the terms decided upon by Herzberg et al. (1959) and the 
variables thought to affect job satisfaction by Vroom (1964) will be translated into 
the terms of the classification scheme. à 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEME 


Tasks (Т), positions (P), and persons (H) are the three structural elements on which 
the classification scheme is based. A code accompanies the classification scheme. 
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THE TASK 


Four features of the task have been taken from the specific phrases of Herzberg et 
al. (1957); physical environment of task performance, physical and mental strain of 
task performance, skill development, and completeness. The first two refer to the 
physical demands of the task, and the last two refer to the intrinsic satisfaction 
which task performance affords. 


1. Physical demands of the task (T 1). 

(a) Physical environment of task performance (T 1.1). This category includes 
phrases under the heading of ‘working conditions’, i.e. attractiveness of work sur- 
roundings, order, cleanliness, lighting, temperature, ventilation, noise, smoke, smell, 
safety, music, and obvious technical aspects of work like tools, equipment, and 
machinery. Y х 

(b) Physical and mental strain of task performance (T 1.2). This category includes 
phrases under several factor headings. We are concerned with the effect of doing 
work on the physical and mental health of an individual, the work load, routine 
demands, mobility, distribution of work, the tension, the pressure, speed of oper- 
ations, hours of work, and the opportunity to have holidays. Attempted with- 
drawal from the work situation through demands for shorter hours and longer 
holidays could be made because of many unacceptable aspects of work, or could be 
interpreted as a move to share economic prosperity with industrial owners. How- 
ever, traditionally, the strain of the task has been the basis for moves to lessen time 
at work. For this reason the two phrases are put here. 


2. Intrinsic Satisfaction of Task Performance (T 2). ] 
(a) Skill development (T 2.1). Few job aspects come under this category. Skill 
evelopment refers to the opportunity which task performance gives to learn new 
skills, acquire more knowledge, and the appropriateness of the task to the aspir- 
ations and plans of the individual. Skill development can help the individual to 
move from one position up to another in industry. Sometimes the opportunity to 
travel is a valued learning experience for promotion. At. 

(b) Completeness (Т 2.2). A complete task is one in which theindividual performs 
operations which alter objects or sequences of events, so that their original form is 
gone and a new form appears. Experience of completion or wholeness accompany 
pride in accomplishment of fine workmanship, the chance to face a challenging 
problem which draws upon the individual's initiative, thought, attention, creative- 
hess, and self-expression. Such a task has variety and interest because of its ever- 
changing and new demands on the individual's full range of skills and abilities. The 
performance of complete tasks often fits a pattern showing how the individual ren- 
ders full, clear, service to the organization, and for that he acquires basic self- 
respect. In brief, a complete task gives the individual the chance to do something 
and be somebody, instead of grinding out the dull tedious nothing everyday. 

Tasks are evaluated globally. Distinctions between the features that we have 
abstracted are often ignored, or weighted carefully when they are made, and a com- 
posite judgement is passed about the task. ‘Prestige’ is the term we prefer to cover 
the general evaluative feature of tasks. It covers terms such as task status, dignity, 
power, importance, in the list from Herzberg et al. (1957). 

K 
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THE POSITION 


Position is the second element of the workers’ role structure, and we prefer the 
word ‘status’ as the global evaluative term for the judgement of positions. Close 
study of specific phrases relevant to positions shows that, in the experience of the 
worker, the concept of status has many dimensions. The concept of status covers 
the following features of positions: authority, pay, additional benefits, promotions, 
and security. Each feature can be further sub-divided depending on the degree of 
differentiation needed to examine a theory in an empirical study. 


1. Authority (P 1). 


The worker’s judgement of the authority of positions is based on his interaction 
with a superior or ‘boss’. Consideration of authority is limited to judgements made 
from the most subordinate position. The superior performs a task, exercises the 
authority of his position, and presents himself as a person to his workers. 

The boss’s task performance (P 1.1) has two features: task contact (P 1.11) and 
task competence (P 1.12). Task contact covers such phrases as ‘contact with 
Management’, and availability for ‘consultation and assistance’. Task competence is 
evident in well defined work projects, foresight and planning, the appropriate 
assignment of persons and allocation of tasks to positions, consistency of orders, 
instruction, and discipline, as well as specific technical skill and competence. 

The boss’s exercise of the authority in his position (P 1.2) is not clearly shown by 
Herzberg et al. (1957) in the form presented here. The exercise of authority of a 
position covers modes of supervision, e.g. freedom and independence of planning, 
degree of participation in decision-making, responsibility and delegated authority 
for employees, permissiveness, closeness, manner of discipline. These ideas are best 
ordered according to three modes of supervision, their central distinguishing 
feature being the basis of decision-making, i.e. for a worker, autocratic authority 
(P 1.21) involves superior based decisions; bureaucratic authority (P 1.22) involves 
regulation based decisions; syneratic authority (P 1.23) involves superior-sub- 
ordinate based decisions (Oeser & Hammond, 1954, p. 133). The boss presents 
himself as a person (P 1.3) as distinct from a task performer and authority exerciser. 
His action as a person has three aspects: communication of formal company policy 
and informal personal information; consideration for other individuals in showing 
courtesy, tact, proper evaluation, appreciation, credit, personal recognition ОГ 
praise, criticism as against understanding, encouragement, empathy personal 
counselling, and a general interest in the worker; trust of the other person in show- 
ing fairness, keeping promises, sincerity, loyalty, meeting personal obligations: 
For reasons given later, these features of communication and trust comprise the 
interpersonal relation at work we shall call ‘comradeship’, 


2. Pay (P 2). 


Pay accrues to positions, and covers such terms as income salary, wages, earnings 
within the context of the industry for the worker. As such it has three us aspects. 
First, pay can be considered simply in terms of its amount (P 2.3) and then whethet 
or not it is equitable compensation for conditions of assignment (e.g. relative 
skill or experience of persons) or task allocation (e. 8. relative physical and 
mental demands of the task). Second, pay can be judged according to the formulae 
and methods (P 2.2) used to compute the amount and to give it to the individua’, 
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€.g. share of profit, bonus, frequency of raises or increments. Third, pay can be con- 
Sidered as an instrument (P 2.3) e.g. enough to live on, to enjoy economic advan- 
tages, and to make financial adjustments. 


3. Additional Benefits (P 3). 

Common experience at work shows that benefits in addition to pay are frequently 
needed to distinguish the status of positions, especially those at the same hier- 
archical level. Money for retirement, and emergencies, employee home develop- 
ment and long service leave are examples. Other benefits include recreation 
facilities, Support for company teams, eating and parking facilities. 


4. Promotion (P 4). 

Promotion refers to the upward assignment of persons within the formal hierarchy. 
Although the experience is rare, and becoming rarer for persons at the lower levels 
(Argyris, 1964, ch. 4) it is still worth consideration. The source of promotion can be 
the aspirations of the individual, or the routine policy of the company or public 
utility. The outcome of promotion is often an increase in authority, pay, additional 
benefits and security, i.e. an overall increase in status. Three bases of promotion are 
merit, which refers to task competence of an individual often achieved through the 
Opportunity to perform a task which embodied skill development; seniority, which 
refers to task performance over time, and which is often considered by some people 
to be synonymous with task competence; professional advancement, which is 
promotion based not only on task competence, but on the acceptance and clear 
devotion to ethical and humanistic principles. 


5. Security (P 5). $ 
Continuity of assignment is the most common index of position security. Herzberg 
et al. (1957, Р. 41) reported an analysis of security which consisted of Seven com- 
ponents. These indicate the ramifications of judgements about security, and its 
general importance to the worker in many respects. Security within an eaim 
Covers the continuity of assignment, like steady employment and continuous wor 
and not feelings about the instrumental value of the pay and additional benefits 
Which accrue to positions with high continuity of assignment. 


THE PERSON 


The person is the third element of the worker's role structure. The global evaluative 
term is ‘respect’. Two major features are attributed to persons: task a 
and comradeship. These categories are used when the worker judges his ace er; 
both features were mentioned in discussion of the superior as a person performing 
tasks, and relating personally to his men. 


1. Task com, 

ipetence (H 1). : = 
Task competence refers to the technical skills, interests, experience and abilities of 
Persons which are evident when they are engaged on а task. 


м ны, a i 1 relations at 
Comradeship refers to the friendliness that develops in interpersonal re : 
Work. Peru are clear: communication (H 2.1); consideration (H 2.2); 
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trust (H 2.3); sense of humour (H 2.4). If comradeship is close between two people 
at work, then they find satisfaction in knowing they can talk freely with each other; 
they are considerate towards one another, tolerate each other’s sometimes irritating 
idiosyncrasies and try to become aware of these in themselves so as not to offend ; 
they know where they stand with each other, and because they hold no grudges, 
they have trust and faith in each other. Finally, they can have a good laugh if one 
or both appear stupid or at a disadvantage, or if some small incongruous event, 1n 
which they are involved has a funny side to it. If comradeship is absent between two 
people at work, at least one cannot talk to the other, and feels he is ignored in turn. 
He seems moody, argumentative, bad-tempered, sarcastic, eccentric, selfish, and 
sometimesinhuman. One worker seems to hold something against the other, tellshim 
lies, and talks about him behind his back. Above all he has no sense of humour, and 
when he jokes there is always something nasty and superior in what is said. Herzberg 
etal. (1957) do not include specific reference to sense of humour. It is included here 
because it is commonly found in case studies of worker satisfaction and behaviour, 
e.g. Walker & Guest (1952) and Purcell (1953). 

Some phrases listed by Herzberg et al. (1957) are not included above: those 
relevant to the task include ‘public service, altruism; personal convenience and 
preference; appeal and desirability of work; distasteful job duties’. They are too 
vague and general to classify, and some refer to external aspects of the job context. 
Other phrases omitted were ‘economic factors, motives and values, wage satis- 
faction, foremanship, co-operation, good sense of management, administrative 
assistance, procedures and policy, training programme, structure size and reputa- 
tion of a company, political pressure on government positions’. These terms are 
either irrelevant to the immediate experience of the work context, or they are too 


саа and vague for our purpose. A summary of the specific aspects appears іп 
Table 1. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF JOB FEATURES IN SIX STUDIES 


Job features were taken from American studies reported by Roethlisberger & 
Dickson (1939), Bakke (1940), and Purcell (1953), and from Australian studies by 
Dunn (1947), Martin & Murray (1958) and Walker & Lumsden (1963). The studies 
differ in origin, methodology, scope, and purpose. The job features were reclassifie 
according to the scheme above (Appendices I-IV). The appendices are consolidated 
in Table 2, and the studies are discussed in the order shown there. 

In the first study Roethlisberger & Dickson (1939, p. 221) used thirty-six specific 
categories to order the content of thousands of interviews conducted at the Western 
Electric Company. Thirty-four of the categories have been classified on the left-han 
side of Appendix I, and summarized in the first column of Table 2. ‘Absence’ and 
‘interviewing programme’ seem unclassifiable. Probably ‘absence’ is relevant to al 
features of the work situation, and, if we relate ‘interviewing programme’ to the 
main general conclusions of the whole study, it could be interpreted as an act О 
friendly ‘consideration’ or ‘task contact’ by management. ‘Placement’ has been put 
under promotion, although promotion, like demotion and transfer are cases © 
‘placement’. 

. ‘Furniture and fixtures’ have been put under physical environment of the task, 
with the exception of the drinking facilities which appear under additional benefits- 


TABLE 1 


CLASSIFICATION IN TERMS OF STRUCTURAL ROLE THEORY OF SPECIFIC 


PHRASES GIVEN BY HERZBERG, ET AL. (1957), (РР. 39-40) 


Task Code Specific job aspects of ten major job factors 

1. Physical demands T1 

(a) Physical environment T L1 Attractive surrounds, cleanliness, order, lighting, tempera- 
of task performance ture, ventilation, noise, smoke, smell, safety, music, tools, 

equipment, machinery. 

(b) Physical and mental T1.2 Work load, routine demands, mobility, distribution of 
strain of task work, tension, pressure, speed of operation, hours of 
performance work, opportunity for holidays. 

2. Intrinsic satisfaction T2 

(a) Skill development T2.1 Opportunity for learning, knowledge and skills, appro- 
priateness of task to aspirations and plans, training, pre- 
paration, abilities, opportunity to travel. 

(b) Completeness T2.2 Pride in accomplishment and workmanship, challenge, 
initiative, thought, attention, creativeness, self expression, 
variety, interest, service to organization, self-respect. 

POSITION 

1. Authority of superior P1 
inhis... 

(a) Task: P141 

G) Competence P1.11 Well defined project and duties, foresight and planning, 
appropriate assignment of persons, and allocation of tasks 
to positions, consistency of orders, instructions, discipline, 

- specific technical skill and knowledge. р 
(ii) Contact р 1.12 Contacts with management, availability for consultation 
jas and assistance. 
. (b) Position P12 
(i) Autocratic. Р 1.21 Superior based decisions _ Freedom and independence in 

(ч) Bureaucratic P 1.22 Regulation based decisions | planning; participation, 

Gii) Syncratic P123 Superior-subordinate responsibility, closeness; 
based decisions permissivefiess, delegated 

authority 
+... (с) As a Person: 4 
Comradeship р 1.3 Communication (formal, informal) consideration, 
courtesy, tact, proper evaluation. 

2. Pay P2 

© Amount P2.1 Fairness or equitableness of compensation. 

(c) I ormulae & Methods P2.2 Share of profit, bonus, frequency of raises. 

С) Instrument P23 Enough to live оп, to enjoy economic advantages, to make 
financial adjustment. 

3. Additional Benefits P3 Money for retirement, emergencies, home development, 
long service leave, recreation facilities, support for 
company teams, eating and parking facilities. 

4. Promotion P4 Source: individual aspiration, routine policy. Base: merit, 
seniority, professional. 

5. Security PS Steady employment, continuous work. 

PERSON 

І. Task Competence H1 Technical skill, interest, abilities and experience of 
co-workers. 

2. Comradeship H2 

(a) Communication H21 Willingness to communicate formally and informally at 
work. A 

(b) Consideration H22 Congenial consideration of co-worker's thoughts and 
feelings, sensitivity- h 3 

(c) Trust H23 Trust, faith in interpersonal relationships. 

(d) Sense of Humour H24 Not mentioned. 
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*Bogey' has been classified three times, because in the text of the study, it referred 
to the strain of task performance, formulae for pay, and security of positions. 

The second study by Bakke (1940) lists job features which distinguish a ‘good’ 
job from a ‘bum’ job for people who endured unemployment during the 1930s in 
New Haven. The eleven features are classified in Appendix IT; the ‘good’ job appears 
in the left column, and the bum job in the right column. The study is summarized in 
column 2, Table 2. 

Sanitation facilities is the only new specific item. It has been placed under 
‘additional benefits’ because often today such facilities are used not only for their 
original purpose, but as distinguishing features of position status, i.e. as a status 
symbol. During the 1930s' depression improvements in these facilities were sought 
probably because of health risks. At that time, the facilities would have been classed 
under ‘physical environment of task performance’ for the same reason as dangerous 
fumes or heavy machinery. This example shows how the classification scheme allows 
for changes or development in people's needs for the same aspect of a work situ- 
ation under different economic conditions. Pay was not included in Bakke's list; he 
ur several pages to it, shortly after, and covered the aspects we have con- 
sidered. 

In the third study, Purcell (1953) reported the workers’ judgement of their work 
and unions at a noted Chicago meat packing company. Near the end of his book, 
Purcell (1953, pp. 274-5) made a list of the workers’ wants and fears, which, he said 
‘are more or less reciprocal’ but ‘neither complete nor logically arranged’. If we 
take those wants and fears which are directly relevant to the work situation, and 
ignore the wants and fears which refer to the family union, and race relations, we 
find they can be ‘logically arranged’ (Appendix IIT) and we can see at what points the 
lists are incomplete (Table 2, column 3). 

In the fourth study, Dunn (1947) considered rankings of twelve job factors 
which were used first by Chant (1932) and later by Wyatt & Langdon (1937). 
‘Opportunity to be of public service’, which is not a feature within a work context, 
cannot be included in the classification scheme. The remaining factors are classified 
in the right side of Appendix I. Three factors, ‘comfortable working conditions’, 
‘good boss’, and “good working companions’ do not refer to specific aspects of 
working conditions, bosses or companions. The classification of ‘working condi- 
tions’ is difficult because they could refer to any feature of the task or position. 
‘Comfortable’ probably refers to the physical comfort of the task environment. 

The fifth study by Walker & Lumsden (1963) was a twenty-seven-item opinion 
survey from 524 workers in five Perth (Western Australia) organizations. Twenty 
questions (Nos. 8-27) referred to specific aspects of the work situation; four 
general questions elicited specific replies; three questions were general (Nos. 5-7)- 

The authors chose the questions in consultation with an executive from each of 
the five organizations. No other considerations, theoretical or practical, are reported 
concerning the construction of questions. The questions have been classified 
according to the features of the elements of structural role theory on the left hand 
side of Appendix IV. Question 18 on efficiency has been omitted since it is too vague 
to refer to the task or position features. Question 13 refers to both the strain of task 
performance in ‘work pace’ and the authority of positions in ‘freedom’. For this 
reason it was classed twice; it is not unusual for questions to refer to more than one 
aspect of a situation. 

Most questions asked and factors analysed by Walker & Lumsden (1963) 
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TABLE 2 RECLASSIFICATION OF JOB FEATURES IN SIX RESEARCH STUDIES 
Research studies 
Element Code Features 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Task Ti Physical demands 
ты Task environment + + + + + + 
т12 Task strain E + s + + 
T2 Intrinsic satis. kis 
T2. Skill development st 
T23 Completeness t t + 
Position P1 Authority or boss T + 
PTI Boss in task 
P1.11 |... Competence Ru pes 
P112 |... Contact T 
P1.2 Boss in position 5g 
P121 |...Autocratic + n + 
Р 1.22 |... Bureaucratic T 
P123 |...Syncratic + + 
P 1.3  |Bossas person s + 
Р2 Рау + чы 
P241 Amount + + + 
P 2.2 Formulac/Method + + 
P2.3 | Instrument a 
P3 Additional benefits T T а» 
Р4 Promotion à T T 
P's Security + T Р + 
Регзоп H1 Task competence 
H2 Comradeship + |. ak + F 
H 2.1 | Communication " 
H2.2 Consideration 
Н 2.3 Trust 
H2.4 Sense of humour 


* n 
Research Studies: 1. Roethlisberger & Dickson (1939) 


1 

2. Bakke (1940) 

3. Purcell (1953) 

4. Dunn (1947) 

5. Walker & Lumsden (1963) 
6. Martin & Murray (1958) 


referred to features of the task and position. The questions on the task have a 
clear management orientation, insofaras they cover well the technical environment 
of the task and omit other conditions, e.g. heat, light, dirt, noise. The questions on 
the position have the same bias since they refer to the exercise of authority and do 
Not cover the pay, additional benefits, promotion, and security features of positions. 
Support for this appears in responses to items 1-4. 

In the last study Martin & Murray (1958)examinee ) ‹ n 
request of the New South Wales branch of the Australian Railways Union. Martin 
& Murray (1958) took ten morale measures, which have been classified in the right 
hand side of Appendix IV. Measure 4, which referred to the N.S.W. railways as a 
public utility, has been omitted because it was not specifically relevant to an ele- 


ment within the work context. : 

. A comparison of these measures with items used in the Perth study ea a dear 
difference in the orientation of the research. In the Railway study, only one o np 
nine measures referred to the exercise of authority, but eight of the nineteen specific 


ed employee satisfaction at the 
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questions referred to this topic in the Perth study. In the Perth study experience of 
the task was considered relevant to intrinsic satisfactions and technical conditions, 
but in the Railway study relatively little emphasis was given to technical issues. 
The Railway study conside >d the physical and mental strain of the task; the one 
question on this in the Perth study referred to two features. The two studies were 
commissioned from different standpoints. That there are differences between them 
and how big they are is brought out by the classification scheme. 

In summary, the classification is based on the elements of a structural role 
theory; its terms have been reconstructed from an extensive review of experiences 
at work; it can encompass distinguishing features of jobs in three notable published 
studies on job attitudes in the United States of America and Australia; it clarifies 
differences in the interests of research workers who report the studies, and shows 
points at which studies overlap and diverge. Consequently, the classification is 
general enough to use in this field of enquiry, and can give a theoretical basis for an 
intelligible and plausible description of the workers’ judgement of their job. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF BASIC TERMS IN 
TWO RECENT THEORIES 


Herzberg et al. (1959) decided upon a list of fourteen? factors to stand for things 
that happened, and feelings expressed about what happened, when people described 
Situations at work that made them feel bad or feel good. Even though the job 
attitude factors were originally applied to professional employees of high status at 
work they appear to be classifiable according to the scheme presented above. 
Phrases in quotation marks and brackets are taken from the coding system and 
chapter six of Herzberg et al. (1959). 

"Recognition" refers to the interpersonal relation between the worker and the 
boss, at any level of position authority. It covers praise, reward, notice for work and 
ideas, blaming and criticizing for successes and inadequacies, with or without 
punishment. Consideration is the relevant dimension. Trust would be involved in 
the case of credit being taken by the worker’s supervisor. 

‘Achievement’ refers to completeness in the intrinsic satisfaction of task perfor- 
mance, e.g. ‘successful completion of a job, solution to problems, vindication, and 
seeing the results of one’s work’. 

‘Possibility of Growth’ has two connotations and refers to two features. Moving 
from one position up to another refers to the promotion feature of positions, and 
advancing skill in one’s profession refers to skill development in the intrinsic satis- 
faction of task performance. | 

‘Advancement’ refers to promotion feature of positions. 

‘Salary’ refers to amount of pay only. No reference was made to the pay formu- 
lae methods of payment, or the instrumental value of pay. 

‘Interpersonal Relations’ refers to interaction with persons, depending on the 
authority of their positions. The category includes task competence of superiors 
(‘learned a great deal from supervisor’), consideration in their personal manner 
(supported the worker with management, gave or withheld credit), communication 
with other persons (willing or not to listen to suggestions), and evidence of trust 


2. Interpersonal relations is counted once only. 
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(honest or dishonest). With subordinates, the dimension of interpersonal relations 
is quite general, and covers only ‘good’ or ‘poor’ personal or working relationships. 
With peers, the dimension is mainly general (liking and cohesive or not liking and 
isolated) with some emphasis on consideration (cooperation). 

*Supervision-Technical refers to the competence of the superior at his task 
(competence, adequacy of delegation) and his friendliness as a person, i.e. trust 
(fairness; favouritism) and consideration (consistency of criticism). 3 

‘Responsibility’ refers to the mode of supervision to which the worker is subject. 
Emphasis is put on syncratic bases of decisions (allowed to work without super- 
vision, responsible for own efforts and those of others, lack of responsibility, or new 
responsibility without advancement). Possibly holding responsibility for others 
may involve the worker in being ‘autocratic’ or ‘bureaucratic’ with subordinates, 
but this is not distinguished as a possible source of satisfaction. Т 

“Company Policy and Administration’ refers to task competence of superiors 
(adequacy of organization and management for implementing company policy, and 
the harm or benefit of those policies) and degree of task contact they have with 
worker (adequacy of communication). . í 

‘Working Conditions’ refers directly to the physical environment of task perfor- 
mance (adequacy of ventilation, lighting, tools, space) and to the strain of the task 
(amount of work). In coding, the variables include social (persons and their rela- 
tions) as well as physical surroundings. pei 

*The Work Itself’ refers again to completeness in the intrinsic satisfaction of task 
performance (routine, varied, creative, challenging, chance to doa whole job). In- 
cluded here is some reference to the strain of the task (easy or difficult). 

‘Personal Lfe’, as such, is not relevant to the classification. However, adequacy 
of salary for family needs is covered by the instrumental value of pay. 

‘Status and Job Security’ refers to additional benefits (secretary, company car, 
eating facilities) and to the security of positions. cy 
, In later studies Herzberg (1966) systematizes the list of factors by dividing them 
Into hygiene factors and motivators. The motivators are given a dynamic quality 
by assuming that they are related to five elements of psychological growth. How- 
ever, he does not complete the explanation by relating the job factors to the elements 
ofthe situation in which persons try to enhance their psychological growth. Also we 
cannot tell how the fourteen factors have been distinguished, and whether the 
distinctions between factors have been taken far enough. For example, the ud 
factor does not distinguish amount of pay from its formulation or i 
value; each dimension has a unique place in the workers’ judgement (Purcell, 1 | 
Lafitte, 1958). The ‘supervision-technical’ factor covers both task and alae ee 
behaviour of supervisors; in supervisory practice each dimension depends on the 
structure of the work situation (Fiedler, 1965; Katz & Kahn, 1966). _ ith its 

Vroom (1964) connects the person’s judgement of his work апара : 
elements by using the concept of work role variables. Porter (1966, p. 398) sta z 
that Vroom’s (1964) study is, ‘destined to become a classic in the field . . . may wel 1 
be the most important book . . . published іп... industrial psychology in the A 

Ve years ... it makes an exhaustive survey of the literature in this area т " ^ we 

Most crucial, all of the empirical data are analysed and discussed in terms 2 a basi 
theoretical framework; . . . shows . . . that the theory can be brought to "e dt 
meaningful way on a mass of data that has often seemed jumbled and unrelated". 
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SUMMARY 


The following summary of the determinants of job satisfaction shows the classi- 
fication scheme above can encompass most terms from Vroom (1964). 


1. ‘Supervision’ covers three main aspects, but only (a) and (c) below are dis- 
tinguished clearly. | 

(a) ‘Consideration’ shown towards the desires of subordinates, e.g. friendship, 
mutual trust, respect and warmth. This is covered by the comradeship relation in 
the case of the supervisor’s presentation of himself as a person. 

(b) ‘Initiation of structure’ involves the supervisor's organization and definition 
of work group activities and his relation in the group. This refers to the super- 
visor’s task competence and probably task contacts as well. 

(c) ‘Influence in decision making’ involves the worker’s part in the decisions 
(autocratic, bureaucratic, syncratic) made about his work environment, i.e. the 
superior exercising the authority in his position. 


2. ‘The Work Group’ covers five points which are subsumed under the interpersonal 
relation of comradeship in the classification system. 

(a) ‘Interaction’ is a necessary condition for the exchange of rewards to occur 
between persons. This condition is covered by communication. 

(b) ‘Similarity of attitudes’ leads to satisfaction in interpersonal relations. Prob- 
ably this is best covered by trust. 

(c) ‘Acceptance’ and (d) ‘Goal Interdependence’ are covered by consideration. 


___Vroom’s fifth point emphasizes the fact that in groups individuals differ. This is 
important for the study of the dynamics of work motivation, but irrelevant to des- 
cription of categories for covert behaviour. 


3. ‘Job Content’ has six main aspects. 

(a) ‘Job level’ refers both to the value which society puts on the worker’s occu- 
pation and to the status of his position at work. The second aspect is relevant here, 
and it refers to position status which is a composite of the position features. 

(b) ‘Specialization’ which is most marked for the rank and file factory worker is 
the general condition giving rise to the variable experience of completeness in the 
intrinsic satisfaction of task performance, i.e. the “unified, integrated, meaningful 
whole’ feature of the task. 

(c) ‘Control over work methods and pace’ refers primarily to the physical and 
mental strain of task performance. However, control over the pace and methods 
could also be related to the experience of completeness. 

(d) ‘Use of skills and abilities’ refers to the intrinsic satisfaction of task perfor- 
mance when skill development is available. 

(e) ‘Success or failure in work performance’ is one of the dimensions of task 
completeness, and involves the satisfaction in knowing how valuable the product of 
task performance can be. . 

(f) "Interruption of work on tasks’ is another dimension of task completeness. 


4. ‘Wages’ have two main aspects, the absolute amount of pay, and bases for 
evaluating pay either by reference to past positions, or to its value as compensation 
for attributes held or task conditions endured. No mention is made of pay formulae 
or the instrumental value of pay. 
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5. ‘Promotional opportunities" is considered in terms of its probability of occurrence, 
the fact that it cuts across all other topics, and the relation it has to expectations of 


advancement. 


6. ‘Hours of work’ has been related, traditionally, to the strain of task performance, 
but in this case it is considered in relation to activities outside the work environment, 
and to that extent, it is irrelevant to judgement within the work situation. 

Vroom’s (1964) list is comprehensive and his theoretical discussion recognizes 
that job factors are related to variables outside work as well as to variables within 
the person. However, his work situation variables have no clear theoretical basis. 
They are loosely called ‘various kinds of job or work variables which have been 
thought to affect job satisfaction’ (Vroom, 1964, p. 105). 

The inventory headings and five ultimate factors of Baehr & Renck (1958) are 
compatible with the classification scheme. However, in their attempt to find the 
basic dimensions of the work environment, the authors do not state the elements of 
the work situation to which these dimensions refer. Consequently, the basic dimen- 
sions of the work environment are confounded with the sentiments. people hold 
about those dimensions. The importance of distinguishing the social scientists" 
view of the situation from that of the persons under study was stressed earlier 
(Lafitte, 1958, p. 3). 

Baehr & Renck (1958), Herzberg et al. (1957; 1959; 1966) and Vroom (1964) 
have ordered studies on job opinions and attitudes, by presenting an economic lan- 
guage for the data. Herzberg and Vroom have provided a conceptual basis for 
relating the person's job experience to work role analysis. We offer a classification 
Scheme which is comparable with theirs, but based on a more precise statement of 


elements in the job situation. 


CONCLUSION 


The worker's judgement of his situation is worth study because it is an effective 
cause of his action at work. Lists of what people like and dislike about work have 
little theoretical unity. One reason is that the lists are not based on a theory of the 
Worker's situation. Role theory seems appropriate for the analysis of work situ- 
ations, however terms of this theory are not clear and precise enough. A. mathe- 
matical model of role theory from Oeser & Harary (1962) does offer a set of med 
basic terms. They suggest that tasks (activities), positions (organizational networks), 
and persons are suitable elements for an analysis of the work situation. In this paper 
à classification scheme was presented and based on these elements as referents for 
common experience at work. Diverse studies can be encompassed by the M 
and important differences between studies can be illustrated. The elemental terms o 


two recent and acceptable theories of work motivation by Herzberg et al. (1959) and 


Vroom (1964) can be readily translated into the terms of the classification M 
With clear but not serious limitations. Finally, the construction of the classification 
scheme shows that the starkness of a mathematical model for structural theory can 
"E Connected with the important specific realities of work. The next problem i to 
see if the categories of the classification scheme can be used as variables in a theory 


of the dynamics of work motivation. 
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APPENDIX I 


RECLASSIFICATION OF INTERVIEW CONTENT GIVEN BY ROETHLISBERGER AND 
DICKSON (1939 p. 221) AND OF ATTITUDE FACTORS GIVEN BY DUNN (1947). 


Interview content from 


Roethlisberger & Dickson Dunn's factors 
TASK 
Я 1. Physical demands 
Dirt, light, noise, ventilation, (a) Physical environment of Comfortable working con- 


temperature, aisles, floor, work task performance ditions, clean work, 


space, smoke and fumes, tools 

and machinery, materials, 

safety, furniture and fixtures 

Hoots vacation, fatigue, health, (b) Physical and mental strain Good hours, easy work. 
ogey. of task performance 


2. Intrinsic satisfaction 


Job i (a) Skill development 
Ob interest and monotony (b) Completeness 


Opportunity to learn a job 
Opportunity to use your ideas 


POSITION 


1. Authority of superior in his... 
(a) Task: 

(i) Competence 
(ii) Contact 
(b) Position: 


Supervisor in general (i) Autocratic возни 
(ii) Bureaucratic 
(iii) Syncratic 
(c) As a Person 
Comradeship 
2. Pay 
Pay in general; | 
wages; ral; (a) Amount High pay 
lecework rates; bogey; UN ^ 
Payroll routine idi bit. qui. 
ud (c) Instrument = 
Restaurant thrift 
t, schei e iti t 
Ockers, club, es S psi d 
Washroom, hospital, welfare, 
erning water, fountains, 
nitation, transportation 
Placement, advancement 4. Promotion Opportunity for advancement 
Steady work, bogey 5. Security xii 
PERSON 


1. Task Competence 


Soci 2. Comradeship 
ocial contacts (a) Communication 
(b) Consideration 


(c) Trust А 
(d) Sense of humour = 


Good working companions 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF JOB FEATURES GIVEN BY BAKKE (1940, p. 12) 


‘Good job’ 


Safety precautions; cleanliness; 


comfortable temperature and 
light 

Opportunity to set pace of 
work 


Friendly foreman; 
personal knowledge and 
interest of management 


Sanitation precautions 


Regular work; opportunity for 


small distinctions 


Opportunity for personal | 
relations; working with ‘high 
class’ people 


TASK 


1. Physical demands 


(а) Physical environment of 
task performance 


(b) Physical and mental 
strain of task performance 


2. Intrinsic satisfaction 


(a) Skill development 
(b) Completeness 


Position 


1. Authority of superior in 
fils sus 
(a) Task: 

(i) Competence 
(ii) Contact 
(b) Position: 

(i) Autocratic 
(ii) Bureaucratic 
(iii) Syncratic 
(c) As a Person: 
Comradeship 


2. Pay 


(a) Amount 
(b) Formulae & Methods 
(c) Instrument 


3. Additional Benefits 
4. Promotion 


5. Security 


PERSON 


1. Task Competence 
2. Comradeship 

(a) Communication 
(b) Consideration 


(c) Trust 
(d) Sense of Humour 


*Bum job* 


Unsatisfactory safety arrange- 
ments; dirt, dust, smoke; 
excessive heat, poor lighting 


Pressure (not speed) 


Driving straw boss 


No apparent interest 
in management of men 


Unsatisfactory sanitation 


Irregular work; little chance 
to stand out as an individua 


Impersonal relations and 
lack of human contacts; | 
association with ‘low class 
people 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF JOB FEATURES GIVEN BY PURCELL (1953, p. 274) 


Wants 


Clean job; not too wet, cold, 
hot, or dusty 


Chance to be a skilled butcher 
or craftsman 


Foreman leaves you alone; does 
Not stand over you: listens. 


re to requests for a raise; 
Cognition for work well done 


More pay 


Better understandi 
А andin; 
incentives g of wage 


A chance to be foreman 


Steady work; 
4 no lay-off or 
reduction in hours Ü 


TASK 


1. Physical demands 
(a) Physical environment of 
task performance 


(b) Physical and mental strain 
of task performance 

2. Intrinsic satisfaction 

(a) Skill development 


(b) Completeness 


POSITION 
1. Authority of superior in 
Мз... 


(a) Task: 
(i) Competence 
(ii) Contact 

(b) Position: 
(i) Autocratic 


(ii) Bureaucratic 
(iii) Syncratic 


(c) As a Person: 
Comradeship 


2. Pay 
(a) Amount 


(b) Formulae & Method 


(c) Instrument. 


3. Additional Benefits 
4. Promotion 


5. Security 


PERSON 
1. Task Competence 


2. Comradeship 

(a) Communication 
(b) Consideration 
(c) Trust 

(d) Sense of Humour 


Fears 


Arthritis or ill health 
allegedly caused by working 
conditions 


Frustration of doing a 
routine unskilled job for life 


Arbitrary discipline; getting 
pushed around 


Wage rate cut; cut in hours 
worked 


Constantly rising food and 
rent prices 


Advancement ceilings, esp. 
on race 

Being out of a job; no savings 
and constant expenses 
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RECLASSIFICATION OF SPECIFIC QUESTIONS GIVEN BY WALKER & LUMSDEN 
(1963) AND OF MORALE MEASURES GIVEN BY MARTIN & MURRAY (1958) 


Walker & Lumsden’s questions 


Martin & Murray’s morale 
measures 


21, 21, 22, 23, 23(a)-supply of 


materials, parts, equipment 


machines, maintenance thereof, 


tools, vehicles 
13 Freedom to set work pace 


19 Amount of training 

9 Interest; 

10 Achievement feeling; 
11 Show what you can do 


24 Help/information 

from immediate superiors 
26 Planning/organization of 
work 


27 Contact with higher manage- 


ment 


16, 17 Influence of your immedi- 


ate boss 


25 Amount of Interference from 


higher management 


13, 14, 15 Influence you have in 


your job 


8, 12 Amount of responsibility/ 


say you have 


TASK 
1. Physical demands 


(a) Physical environment of 
task performance 


9 Physical conditions of 
work 


(b) Physical and mental strain 3 Conditions of shift, broken 


of task performance 


2. Intrinsic satisfaction 


(a) Skill development 
(b) Completeness 


POSITION 


1. Authority of superior in 
his... 


(a) Task: 
(i) Competence 


(ii) Contact 
(b) Position: 
(i) Autocratic 


(ii) Bureaucratic 


(iii) Syncratic 


(c) As a Person: 
Comradeship 


2. Pay 


(a) Amount 
(b) Formulae & Method 
(c) Instrument 


3. Additional Benefits 


4. Promotion 


5. Security 


PERSON 
1. Task Competence 


2. Comradeship 

(a) Communication 
(b) Consideration 
(c) Trust 

(d) Sense of humour 


time, travelling etc. 


2. Intrinsic nature of the 
task performed 


5 Effectiveness of supervisors 
7 Helpfulness of supervisors 


6 Fairness of supervision 


10 wages 


8 Non-financial rewards, 
benefits 


1 Social environment pro- 
vided by immediate work- 
mates 


‘Social Images’ in an Israeli 
Development Town 
ERIK COHEN 


IN THE WAKE of criticism of W. L. Warner's work on social stratification in the 
American community, a body of literature gradually emergéd whose aim was to 
point out the importance of discriminating between the ‘objective’ stratification of a 
Society or community and the ‘subjective images’? of its structure existing in the 
minds of its members. It is commonplace now that, as several studies have demon- 
Strated, persons differentially located in a given society tend to entertain different 
images of its structure. 

Some striking similarities were discovered between the results of several such 
studies which had been conducted in different countries and in different types of 
communities. Without entering into details, these similarities can be summarized 


as follows:3 There are two main images of society, one harmonious and the other 


conflicting. In the harmonious image, society is represented as composed of three or 
lated into a harmonious whole. 


more hierarchically ordered strata which are articu o ahi ] 
The strata аге mostly ‘economico-cultural’ in origin: they differ in style of life; but 


Society is well integrated, in that people accept their respective positions within the 


hierarchy of strata. The strata are socially ‘open’ and whoever succeeds in life may 
climb from one into the other. ‘Rich, middle, and poor’, *Uppér, middle, and 
workers’, etc., are usual denotations of these strata. е 
The conflicting image on the other hand describes two polar social classes, which 

are essentially antagonistic and indeed in actual or at least potential conflict with 
ae Other. They are ‘economico-political’ in origin—the difference in economic 
Position entails a difference in power. These classes are considered to be closed 
Social units. There exist no realistic opportunities for social mobility between them; 
One’s inferior position can be changed only by an overthrow of the whole class- 
нше through revolution. ‘Exploiter and exploited’, ‘capitalists and prole- 
tarians’, ‘highs and lows’, are the usual denotations of these classes. le of 

, The harmonious image has usually been found to be entertained by people o 
5 h er socio-economic status, and the conflicting image by people of relatively lower 

atus. 

Я | | 

Th description summarizes the most essential findings of Hammond 
ebrew University, 
tadt and Dr Y. Ben-David, to whom 


s study of 


Stan For a broader analysis see R. Dahrendorf, Class and class con 
anford, 1959, Ch. VIII, pp. 280-9. 
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an Australian town,* Bott’s study of the social images held by twenty London 
families? Popitz's study of the social images held by the German worker,‘ and 
Willener’s study of images of society held by social classes in Switzerland.7 

Some writers have distinguished more than the two main types of images men- 
tioned here. A closer scrutiny of these additional images shows that they fall into 
two categories: these are either ‘composed’ images which combine parts of those 
listed above (e.g. Hammond’s ‘composite view’ or Bott’s ‘mixed power and 
prestige model) or they represent varieties of those basic types, or distinctions 
within each of the main categories (e.g. Bott’s distinction between the three-valued 
and many-valued prestige types which are both varieties of the harmonious type, and 
e.g. Willener's or Popitz’s six types, which as they themselves say, boil down to the 
two basic images). 

This well-rounded picture which emerges from a considerable amount of em- 
pirical research leaves open, nevertheless, a number of problems which have up to 


now either not been stated or were in the main left unsolved. Three of the important 
problems are: 


(1) How far are these findings generally applicable? Do they always obtain in 
modern society, or are there some circumstances which may call forth other 
types of images? In other words, can any ‘intervening variables’ be pointed out, 
which restrict the generality of the findings summarized above? 

(2) What is the nature of the bond between social images and ‘objective’ socio- 
economic position? In other words, which factors induce higher-status persons 
to ЕА harmonious and lower-status persons to entertain conflicting social 
images 

(3) What do these images mean for the person entertaining them? Do they have 
any functions in the person’s outlook on society and its institutions, or on his 
behavior in them? In other words, does the image provide social spectacles 
through which a person looks at his society or behaves in it? 


Only the first of these questions can be dealt with in this paper. We have 
assembled some data on the second, but these are too complicated, cumbersome 
and inconclusive to be presented here; they may possibly be published on another 
occasion. The third question is now being studied in several of our current in- 
vestigations. 


THE STRUCTURE OF IMAGES 


We will begin our discussion with an analysis of the set of variables underlying the 


dual typology of social images. This set may be conceived of as containing two sub- 
sets of dichotomous variables: 


(a) The formal model, defining the number and nature of social strata in the 
image. 


4. S. B. Hammond, ‘Stratification in an Australian city’. In Swanson, Newcomb & Hartley 
(eds.). Readings in social psychology, rev. edn., New York, 1952. 

5. E. Bott: ‘The Concept of Class as a Reference Group’. Hum. Relat. 7, 1954. 

6. H. Popitz et al., Das Gesellschaftsbild des Arbeiters. Tuebingen, 1957, 

7. ^. Willener, Images de la société et classes sociales. Bern, 1957, 
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(b) The content of the image, or the criteria of differentiation—the specific 
characteristics by which the strata in the image are differentiated from one 
another. 


These variables may be placed into two polar sets, one defining the harmonious 
image and the other defining the conflicting image. 


TABLE 1 CATEGORIES OF VARIABLES DEFINING THE DUAL 
TYPOLOGY OF SOCIAL IMAGES 


Image 


Variable Harmonious Conflicting 
a-Formal Model 
1. No. of strata Three or more Two only 
2. Nature of strata Open strata Closed classes 
b-Content 
Criteria for the А Nen 
definition of the strata Economico-cultural Economico-Political 


Several questions concerning this classification of the variables and their cate- 
Bories may be raised: 


1. Is this set of variables complete, or are there other important varia 
up to now escaped researchers’ attention? ы -— 
2. Are all these variables necessarily dichotomous, or may additional meaningfu 
categories be discovered for some of them? р A И 
2: Do the categories which form the types of social class images always combis 
into the same patterns, or does some mixing of categories occon e.g. three 
hierarchical groups, but defined by economico-political criteria * 


The first of these questions seems to me to be the most important. ш 4 pra 
Not cover a variable, the importance of which seems to have been neglected i i 
authors cited: the order of strata in the image. In the dual typology this variable n 
constant: the strata in both images are hierarchically ordered. But this is no 
a wan $0, as we shall show below. "T Є the catego 

€ second question refers to the sufficiency о а ‘Jeri 
variables vilis onpa the images. We will examine this problem by ag ed 
us order of strata, the number of strata, and the criferia which define the 
1.©. the ‘content’). : i 

As es above, students of social-class images discarded ca ee 
Universally accepted class structure and focussed their attention Es t an elite 
In conception of society held by various socio-economic Бор i5: ay whether 
Images presented the strata are hierarchically ordered. It js difficult о = [win 
this hierarchical ordering actually and always appears 1n ше ж еа FER Yet 
От represents a projection of the researchers’ own notions ba {ыг society as an 

ere is no a priori reason why people should not ux ага images of 
aggregation of unordered groups of equal standing. Non-hierarc ciis а 
Society are at least a possibility and their actual existence a matter of emp 
vestigation. 


bles which 


rization of the set of 
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As to the number of strata: it was reported in almost all the studies that some 
of the subjects perceived their society as composed of more than three groups, but 
these images do not seem to beessentially different in meaning from the trichotomic 
ones. Consequently, there is a tendency to classify all the images with ‘three or 
more’ constituent groups into one category. But at the other extreme the possibility 
of an image representing society as one all-inclusive and undifferentiated group was 
generally overlooked. Yet, it is definitely possible that some people may conceive 
of society in this way. We shall return to this point below. 

Similar arguments apply to the defining criteria. There seems to be no logical 
reason for restricting these criteria to ‘economico-cultural’ and *economico- 
political’: ethnic, racial, religious and other criteria may be significant. That these 
did not appear in the studies referred to above, is perhaps due to some basic 
similarities between the societies studied, and to the kinds of informants selected. 
Other criteria may be expected to appear in a society of different *objective" 
structure.$ 

We come now to the third and final question posed, viz., that there is no a 
priori reason why there should not occur patterns of combination of categories 
other than those which appear in the dual typology. This is an open possibility 
though some researchers have argued that the ‘rigid’ formal model of two hier- 
archical groups is essentially related to the ‘economico-political’ criterion, while the 
‘moderate’ formal model of three hierarchical groups is essentially related to the 

economico-cultural’ criteria.9 


THE IMAGES 


The development towns of Israel are recently established planned settlements of 
approximately 5,000-15,000 population. They have been settled mostly by immi- 
grants from Middle Eastern, North African, and Eastern European countries (the 
first two of these being known as Sephards or Orientals, the last as Ashkenazis, even 
if these terms do not always strictly apply) and a small number of ‘old-timer’ 
Israelis or veterans.10 The social structure of these towns is usually not yet highly 
articulated and their main social groups are defined by a number of different 
criteria, of which ethnic origin, ‘veteranity’ (length of Stay in the country), economic 
status and ‘culture’ (mostly in terms of educational level) are the more important 
ones. The most important of these criteria in the more heterogeneous towns seems 
to be the ethnic one, especially the differentiation between Orientals and Ashkenazis. 

The data reported here are part of the results of a study of the absorption of 
European immigrants in one of the most developed of the new towns, Kiryat Gat, 
which has a very heterogeneous population.1! The study concentrated on 112 immi- 


8. I am unaware of any systematic study of ‘social images’ in developing countries or in multi- 
racial or multi-tribal communities in spite of the proliferation of community studies in such 
settings. 

9, Bott, op. cit. pp. 271-2; and in a similar vein: Dahrendorf, ор. cit. p. 284. 

10. For a fuller description of the social structure of the new towns, see E. Cohen, The social 
dynamics of ‘planted’ urban communities in Israel (forthcoming). 

11. For a full report on our finding, see E. Cohen, L. Shamgar & Y. Levi: Fina] report—study 
of absorption of immigrants in a development town, Dept. of Sociology, Hebrew Univ., Jerusalem, 
1962 (mimeo, in Hebrew). А 

For a general description of the town, see Н. Darin-Drabkin, Kiryat-Gat, ville regionale in 
Israel. Int. Rev. of Community Development, 7, 1961, pp. 183-96. Е 
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grants from Poland, Hungary and Anglo-Saxon countries, and 
veterans; also mostly Ashkenazis. Only a small group of 28 diee de ia 
pproached and of these only a few answered our questions on social images in a 
e tee was at the time considered satisfactory.12 
ыа our purposes, the most important question about social images asked was: 
ree your opinion could Kiryat Gat be divided into social groups?’ The results 
Shown by ‘formal model’ in Table 2 and by ‘criteria of definition’ in Table 3. 


TABLE 2 SOCIAL IMAGES BY FORMAL MODEL 


(PERCENTAGES) 
(N=171)* 

Order of strata Number of strata 25 
Non-hierarchical Several 27:5 
Hierarchical Several 11:6 

Three 94 
Two 51:5 
Total Hierarchical 725 


TOTAL 100-0 


* тыш 

E is actually the number of responses of different images given and nof of subject; there 
were sone subjects who gave a multiple (usually dual) answer. As their number was small we 
sere iiber answers twice instead of introducing the complication of counting separately a 
xu RS f various combinations, each of a low frequency. On the other hand, 18 per cent of 
social дезе did not answer our questions or their answers were rejected, as not representing 


TABLE 3 SOCIAL IMAGES BY CRITERIA FOR THE 
DEFINITION OF GROUPS (PERCENTAGE) А 


(N=171)* 
Defining criteria % 

Economic 31-0 
Cultural 82 
Veteranity 111 
Ethnic 38:6 
Other** 112 

TOTAL 100-1 

. 
See note to Table 2. 1 categories like: religion, 


** The ‘other’ criteria includes some sma! 
ecological, moral, etc. 


hitherto not found in significant 
ecial interest in this respect 
respondents conceive of 
between which no fixed 


жы. у be readily seen, some new categories, 
is the it other studies, appear in our T: ables. Of sp 
the té. erarchical formal model in Table 2, in which 
ега у In terms of a number of groups of equal standing, 

Tarchical order exists. 
опе; ong the ‘criteria of definition’ we encounter the usual economic and cultural 
5. The economic criterion, which was mentioned in nearly one-third of the 


1 
2. We later regretted the exclusion of some of their answers. See below, pp. 16-17. 
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responses, comprised in fact several different concrete categories: position in the 
economic process, occupation, income, etc. We have further differentiated within 
this category between the economico-cultural aspect, stressing mainly the ‘style of 
life’, and the economico-power aspect stressing mainly the position in the process 
of production. 

However, in addition to these usual criteria, two criteria which were not found in 
other studies appeared: ethnic, ‘veteranity’. The first of these was the most fre- 
quently mentioned; it appeared in nearly 40 per cent of the responses. 

A great many different combinations between the formal models and the 
various defining criteria were found, but the frequency of most of these combina- 
tions has been low. Furthermore, the differences between some combinations— 
such as those in which three groups and those in which more than three groups 
were mentioned—were not significant; so by merging combinations of similar 
meaning and abstracting from those of low frequency we derived four main types 
of images which covered 77:6 per cent of all the responses. 


TYPE 1—‘EQUALITARIAN’ IMAGE 


In this image the community is seen as composed of a number of ascriptive, ethnic 
groups, existing one beside the other without any fixed hierarchical order among 
them. Typical response: ‘[the community is composed of groups] by countries from 
which they came to Israel’. This image appears in 18:1 per cent of the responses. 


TYPE 2—‘HIERARCHICAL’ IMAGE 


In this image the community is seen as composed of three or more non-ascriptive, 
economico-cultural groups predominantly defined by income or occupation. The 
stereotype of this kind of image is the tripartite division into low, middle and high 
strata. Some descriptive responses may be cited: ‘[the community is composed of] 
merchants, craftsmen, workers’, or *. .. a group of simple workers [the majority], 
skilled workers, clerks’. This image corresponds to the harmonious image found in 
other studies. It comprises 15-7 per cent of the responses. 


TYPE 3—‘POWER’ IMAGE 


In this image the community is seen as composed of a dichotomy of non-ascriptive, 
but ordinarily closed groups, characteristically defined by their position in the 
process of production. The stereotype of this image is the division of society into а 
low and a high group. An extreme stereotyped example is: ‘capitalists and pro- 
letariat’. Another response states the dichotomy in the light of specific local eco- 
nomic conditions in a more limited way: ‘[the community is composed] of those 
who have steady employment and those who have not’. This image corresponds to 
the conflicting image of other studies. It comprises 17 per cent of the responses. 


TYPE 4—‘CASTE IMAGE’! 
In this image the community is seen as composed of a dichotomy of ascriptive 


13. We must emphasize that we use this term in a purely allegoric sense, to contrast this image 
with the Power image. We are fully aware of the difference between a caste system and a system о 
veteran or ethnic groups. We do not intend to take part in the discussion which was occasioned by 
Dollard’s or Davis and the Gardners’ application of the term ‘caste’ to the non-Indian situation. 
See J. Dollard, Caste and class in a southern town, 2nd ed. New York, 1949; or A. Davis, B- B. 
Gardner & M. R. Gardner, ‘The class system of the white caste’. In G. E. Swanson et al. (ed.); 
Readings in Social Psychology, rev. edn., New York, 1952. 
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groups, defined either by veteranity or by ethnic origin, e.g.: '[the community is 
composed of] veterans and newcomers’ or of ‘Ashkenazim and Sepharadim', or 
somewhat more extreme of ‘Europeans and Asiatics’, or most fiercely of ‘Whites 
and Blacks’. This image comprises 26-9 per cent of the responses. 

, It must be pointed out again that our subjects were predominantly of European 
origin and that very few of the Moroccans gave adequate answers. But some of the 
latter’s answers may be mentioned in this context even if at first glance they do not 
represent ‘social images’ and were therefore discarded at the time. The kind of 
answer which was given by several of the Moroccans was that ‘there are no groups’ 
or ‘all are Jews’. It now seems to us that this response functions for the subject in 
approximately the same way as the caste image functions for the Ashkenazis 
although in the opposite direction. For the Ashkenazis, the caste image serves to 
disassociate them from the North African immigrants and in this manner to point 
out their own culturally and, to a certain extent, racially preferential position.!4 
The one-group, all-Jewish ascriptive image of the Moroccans serves to associate 
them with the surrounding society of Ashkenazis. By reducing society as it were to 
the ‘smallest common denominator’—Jewishness—this image does away with all 
the differences in culture, color, etc., and stresses that the Moroccans belong to the 
broader group. The few responses of this kind, not taken into account in our 
calculations, seem nevertheless to be important for an understanding of the self- 
defensive social image held by the Israeli *underprivileged".15 Hs 

We may now summarize the main variables of our four images in a way similar 
to that we used above for the local typology of images (Table 4). 


TABLE4 CATEGORIES OF VARIABLES DEFINING THE FOUR TYPES OF SOCIAL IMAGES 


FOUND IN KIRYAT GAT 
ы 


s Image 
Variable Equalitarian Hierarchical Power Caste 

Formal Model 
X No. of strata Several 3 or more Two Two 

: Саше of strata Closed Open Fairly closed Closed _ 

+ Order of strata Non-hierarchical Hierarchical Hierarchical Hierarchical 
content Defining Origin (ethnic) Economico- Economico- Origin (ethnic 

cultural Power or veteranity) 


riteria of Strata 


he dual typology of social images can 


It is quite lik m 
q ikely that our amplification of t ewe oe 


be related to the specific iti f the development towns as ) 
abs orbs new oom ш cerra consequently, considerations of ethnic 
origin and of veteranity play a considerable role, while they were not relevant in the 
Studies cited above.16 In addition, Israeli ideology emphasizes an egalitarian social 
order. Nevertheless, it seems to us that the additional images detected in our study 


14. See below, 

Á „рр. 29. Дет | 
t This has ben made possible by the Zionist stress upon the basic m cane eed s3 al 
as + In this respect the Israeli situation differs radically from а Еш] у pos оз ен 

basis an emphasis upon the basic unity of the different racial groups would lack any g 
E. The transposition i ial struggle is a common phenomenon under 

iti of the class-struggle into a racial strugg п 

Conditions in which Diam pesi pni group tend to be in every respect superior to members 
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are not so much new phenomena, but rather represent a further differentiation of 
the images of the dual typology. We believe that the equalitarian image is actually 
an ascriptive variation of the harmonious image, whereas the caste image could be 
considered to be an ascriptive variation of the conflicting image, but here the con- 
flict is transposed from the realm of classes into the realm of groups of origin. The 
class struggle becomes here, as it were, a struggle between groups of origin. 

Whereas in modern, relatively stabilized society only the achievement criteria 
play any considerable role in defining groups in social images, an ascriptive cri- 
terion—origin—is much more important in the immigrant society of a new town. 
It thus seems that our data add to the existing typology an additional dimension by 
emphasizing the ascriptive vs. non-ascriptive (achievement) nature of the criteria by 
which the groups in the image are defined. Consequently, our four images could 
be ordered diagramatically in a ‘double dichotomy’ (Figure 1). 


FIGURE 1 DOUBLE DICHOTOMY OF SOCIAL IMAGES DETECTED IN KIRYAT GAT 
Harmonious Images 


Equalitarian Hierarchic 


Ascriptive Non-ascriptive 
Images ` 


Images 


Conflicting Images 


All our consequent analysis of the data will be based on this dual dichotomy of 
images. 


SOCIAL IMAGES AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITION 


Other investigations of social images have found that people of relatively high 
socio-economic status tend to entertain a harmonious image and people of low status 
a conflicting image 

Four criteria were found relevant for defining ‘objective’ socio-economic status 
in the development town of Kiryat Gat: ethnic origin, veteranity, economic leve 


of another. See, e.g., J. C. Mitchell, The Kalela dance. The Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, NO- 21, 
1956, esp. pp. 11-18. 
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and cultural level. The first of these was not applicable to our data, though it was to 
the town, because of the basic ethnic homogeneity of our subjects. The second was 
dichotomized into veterans and newcomers in accordance with local usage— 
veterans being typically people who were born in or arrived in the country before 
1954 and who came to Kiryat Gat voluntarily from some other place in Israel. 
Newcomers are those who arrived in Israel after 1955 and were typically sent to 
Kiryat Gat directly upon arrival. 

‘Economic level’ is rather difficult to define in a development town. Occupational 
indices are worthless as most people do not usually pursue their calling and are 
often shifting from one new occupation into another. So we had to resign our- 
selves to the use of income as the only reliable economic variable, and divided our 
subjects into four income categories of relatively equal size. 

It is even more difficult to define the ‘cultural level’. To make things as simple 
and quantifiable as possible we used education and more specifically ‘years of 
schooling’ as the most easily available index and divided our subjects into four 


educational categories. | = : 
Joint frequencies of the three indices of ‘socio-economic’ status with the four 


types of social images were obtained. The results are tabulated in Tables 5-7. 


Ж 
TABLE 5 SOCIAL IMAGES BY ‘VETERANITY’ (PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES) 


(N=131) 
Harmonious images Conflicting images Grand 
Veteranity Equalitarian Hierarchic Total Power caste Total total 
Newcomers 226 19:3 41:9 26:9 31-1 58:0 99-9 
Veterans 26-3 236 49-9 105 395 500 999 


* See note to Table 2. 


TABLE 6 SOCIAL IMAGES BY VETERANITY AND INCOME (PERCENTAGES OF 


RESPONSES) 
(N=114)* 
erc d 
Income Harmonious images Conflicting images Gran 
group Equalitarian Hierarchic Total Power Caste Total total 
Newcomers ** ; 
Sa 12-5 125 20 250 300 750 1000 
В 200 133 зз 400 267 667 100 
S 192 308 500 2p. эон la 
D 304 161- 65 7 aeara 
Total sample | 
NES ELT 
B À e 3 1 B 1 a D | 
ге 189 3o 309 250 250 500 1000 
D 26:9 269 — 538 1713 289 462 
inco his. table does not include the images of the Anglo-Saxons in our sample for whom we ses уч оп 
$: i ег. 
It Because Gf. the ‘small number of veterans in the sample, data for them could not be broken down any 


*** The income groups were defined as follows: 
0р to and including 120 Israeli Pounds per month 
between 121-180 I.P. per month 
G—between 181-240 I.P. per month 
more than 241 І.Р. per month 
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TABLE 7 SOCIAL IMAGES BY VETERANITY AND EDUCATION (PERCENTAGES OF 
RESPONSES) 
(N—131)* 
Educational Harmonious images Conflicting images Grand 
group Equalitarian Hierarchic Total Power Caste Total total 
Newcomers* 
A** 167 83 250 250 50-0 75-0 100-0 
B 13-6 20:5 341 341 31:8 65:9 100:0 
c 28-0 24:0 520 240 240 48-0 100-0 
р 50-0 167 66:7 83 250 333 100-0 
Total sample 
A 16:7 83 250 25-0 50-0 75-0 100-0 
B 150 21-7 367 30:0 33-3 63:3 100-0 
Cc 30-0 22:5 52:5 17:5 30:0 47:5 100-0 
D 42-1 21-1 63-2 5-3 31-6 369 100-1 


* Sce note (2) to Table б. 

** The educational groups were defined as follows: 
A—up to and including 4 years of schooling. 
B—from 5 to 8 years of schooling. 

C—from 9 to 12 years of schooling. 

D—13 or more years of schooling. 


Owing to the small total number of responses, totals in some of the cells in the 
Tables—particularly of Tables 6 and 7—tended to be rather low. In spite of this, 
the data reveal a systematic consistency, especially the breakdowns for the new- 
comers in Tables 6 and 7. Unfortunately, the number of veterans in the sample was 
too small for a detailed breakdown of their images by income or education. 

Differences in Table 5 (social image by veteranity) are not considerable, but 
they indicate a tendency for the newcomers to entertain more power images than 
the veterans, whereas the veterans tended more frequently to entertain all the other 
types of images. Even more, the veterans show a propensity towards the harmonious 
images, the newcomers towards the conflicting images. An adventitious reason why 
power images were so frequent among the newcomers may be that a good number 
of them were in Poland and Hungary exposed to Communist indoctrination, with 
its ‘capitalist-proletariat’ stereotype which has been reactivated under the stresses 
of the new situation which they encountered in the development town. 

However, the most important results for our purposes are found in Tables 6 and 
7: they reiterate the finding of other studies, as to the association of harmonious 
images with high socio-economic status and of conflicting images with low socio- 
economic status; also, a one-to-one relationship is shown between socio-economic 
group, and social image. It emerges quite clearly, especially among the newcomers, 
that each one of the income and educational categories systematically chooses 
at a greater frequency than any other group—one of the four images. The lowest 
category (‘A’ in both tables) prefers the Caste image, the the lower-middle category 
(‘B’) the Power image, the higher-middle category (‘C’) the Hierarchical image, and 
the highest category (‘D’) the Equalitarian image. That is, both the lowest and the 


highest socio-economic categories tended to prefer ascriptive images—albeit of 


different types: the highest category preferred the non-hierarchical Equalitarian 
image, while the lowest category preferred the starkly hierarchical Caste image- In 
contradistinction the two middle categories tended to prefer the non-ascriptivé 
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(achievement) images—albeit also of different types: while the higher-middle 
categories preferred the mildly harmonious Hierarchical image, the lower middle 
category preferred the stiffly dichotomous Power image. 


SOCIAL IMAGES AND ‘SUBJECTIVE’ STATUS-EVALUATION 


In the studies which were discussed above,!7 it was usually found that people whose 
image is harmonious tend to place themselves in the second or middle stratum (they 
consider themselves to be ‘middle-class’) whereas people whose image is one of 
conflict tend to place themselves into the lower class. 3 à 

What do our subjects do, especially those entertaining hitherto unknown images? 
Following our question as to the subject's image of his community, we inquired: 
"To which of these groups do you yourself belong?’ Not all of our respondents gave 
à clear answer to this question, and a few even maintained that they did not belong 
to any of the groups they mentioned. Even if this leaves us with less than a шша 
responses, it is quite interesting to look at their distribution, as shown in Table 8, 
where we detail the self-placement of the subjects into the four main images dis- 
Cussed above. 


> 
TABLE 8 SOCIAL IMAGES AND SELF-PLACEMENT BY, 'VETERANITY 
(VERTICAL PERCENTAGES) 


(N=95) 


Conflicting images 


Veteranii 'armonious images 
= Р Power Caste Total 
. 


selfplacement  Equalitarian Hierarchic Total 


Newcomers E E. 
npe a ua 49 20 50 2 
o. — 9 2 D. NDA 
Veterans ^u М 
нана 1000 сә 95 вв 000 99 
we = 00 22 ыас 
Total = ® 
a 1006 UE. 12 256 m4 32 
a = 2d n из me 422 
nity’ groups 


i f the ‘vetera! 
* Percentages were calculated separately for self-placements into cach of the images by cach of the 
eee ‘equal’ in self- 
Let us first dispose of an artifact of classification: ү eee : ite scaly 
Placement, which appears only under the heading of Pon hierarchical groups 
means that respondents placed themselves into one of the 
In their image. 


17. E. G. Hammond, op. cit.; Bott, op. cit. 
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Table 8 shows that the veterans, irrespective of their particular image, place 
themselves predominantly into the ‘highest’ group. Only a few classified themselves, 
within the Hierarchical image, in the middle group; but the majority of those 
veterans, who entertain this characteristically ‘middle-class’ image, classified them- 
selves nevertheless ‘high’. This indicates the extent to which veterans consider 
themselves as an ‘elite’ group in the community—highest by economic, cultural 
and political criteria as well as by the criterion of ‘origin’. They are also considered 
as such by the other groups in the community.18 

The newcomers provide a much more varied picture. As could be expected 
from other studies, they tended to place themselves mostly into the middle group 
of the Hierarchical image and into the lower group of the Power image. 

For our purposes, the most telling result is the self-placement into the Caste 
image: most of the newcomers, invariably those whose image is based on an ethnic 
rather than a veteranity criterion, placed themselves in the ‘higher’ group. This 
result is, of course, in itself not surprising. Most of our subjects are of European 
origin, and thus by definition pertain to the higher group of theethnic Caste image. 
Nevertheless it provides a clue for the understanding of the problem raised in 
connection with our previous finding, viz., why do newcomers of low socio-economic 
status tend to choose the Caste image to such a high extent? It seems that this 
image enables some of them to ‘improve’ their self-image: instead of having to 
acknowledge their de facto low socio-economic status by placing themselves ‘low’ 
in the Hierarchical image or, especially, the Power image, they ‘save face’ through 
the choice of an ethnic Caste image. This image enables them to raise themselves 
subjectively, as it points out their higher ethnic status in comparison with that of 
the Oriental group,!? and thus gives them a feeling of superiority. 


SUMMARY 


Three questions about the present state of knowledge on ‘social images’ and their 
broader significance were raised in the first section of this paper. Only the first of 
these questions has been considered, viz., whether it is valid to conclude—as has 
been done from a number of studies—that only two main types of images exist in 
modern society: an image which is harmonious and characteristic of the higher 
socio-economic strata in society, and an image which is conflicting and characteris- 
tic of the lower strata. 

Our study did not contradict this conclusion, but it indicates that in its present 
form the typology is not generally applicable. For purposes of wider applicability 
it should be extended in several directions: 


1. At least one new variable should be added to the bundle of variables defining the 
dual typology: viz. ‘order of group in the image’. Whereas the two images usually 
found are both ‘hierarchical’, in the sense that their groups are hierarchically 
ordered, we contend that it is not necessary to suppose that all people perceive 


18, See the Hebrew Report on the study, op. cit., pp. 60-70 also E. Cohen, op. cit. 

19. This result parallels Dollard’s observation that the low class white ‘rednecks’ tend to 
emphasize more than the higher groups in the white ‘caste’ their (racial) distance from the Negroes; 
see Dollard, op. cit.; see also F. R. Westie and M. L. Westie, The social distance pyramid: rela- 
tionship between caste and class. Am. J. Sociol., 63, 1957/8. 
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xod bru and that it is quite feasible that at least some would conceive 
el ne y p nnd ‚ as an aggregate of equal groups or at least of groups in no 
т е detected an image of this kind in our empirical material; for some 

jects visualized society as composed of a number of ethnic groups of 
equal standing. This image we termed Equalitarian. 


c id es should be added to the existing variables: As we have seen the 
ee mir ur existing typology of images are dichotomous, each having only two 
йе hec © the harmonious image and the other for the conflicting image. We 
in е9. E y the adequacy of this classification and demonstrated the existence, 
tha ee enal, of additional categories for the variable ‘criteria of definition’ of 
et eee wo new empirically frequent criteria made appearance here: ethnic 
be se veteranity', both of which are ascriptive in nature, as against the non- 
| ptive (achievement) nature of the criteria defining the images of the dual 
ypology. 
pee f ong А typology of social images is proposed and presented as a ‘dual 
cane а ong one dimension, опе рат of images is harmonious and the other 
agama 8; along the other dimension, one pair is ascriptive and the other non- 
riptive (see Figure Г). 
Hes m шой typology stands in the same kind of relation to 3 
NT status of the subjects as the dual typology usually does; persons of highest 
end to have the non-hierarchical Equalitarian image, and persons of the 


lo 1 + H " 
West status tend to have the stiffly hierarchical Caste image. However, while the 


im H s . . 
ages held at both extremes of the socio-economic scale tended to be ascriptive by 


e E images held at the middle of the scale tended to be non-ascriptive. 
found erii when studying the self-placement of our subjects in their images, we 
economic e ascriptive Caste image which was characteristic of the lowest socio- 
their subj group, serves some of its members as a mechanism for enhancement of 
‘high’ j jective self-images: it enables them to perceive themselves as ethnically 

in a situation in which they would otherwise be forced to consider themselves, 


: nn other criterion, as ‘low’. 

de nin = introductory section of this paper we have asked whether some inter- 
exploit ariables have to beintroduced into theanalysis of socialimages which would 
settings possible differences between such images entertained by people in various 
matu = - Our material indicates that both the age of the community—young or 
i e—and the origin of its inhabitants may be one of a possible series of such 


in : Н І 
tervening variables. The particular findings of this study are obviously related to 
i mmunity where social stratifi- 


bere the sample came from an immigrant comm у з | 
taken int not yet recognizable as a settled structure. This consideration has to be 
of th о account not only for an explanation of the appearance, in such frequency, 
е ascriptive criteria of ethnic origin and ‘yeteranity’ but also, and perhaps less 


obviously , for an explanation of the appearance of the non-hierarchical formal 
pinion this model reflects the 


et iy was not found in other studies. In our орт US 
gressive B, as yet unsettled, conditions of a new town. It is probable t at, wit dod 
fall int stratification within the town, the various groups will tend ‘objectively’ to 
ceived b place in a local hierarchy. This process will, in different ways, also be per- 
with the s the inhabitants and reflected in their images. The present paper dealt only 
€ social images entertained by settlers ina new town at a given point in time: 

alas the town becomes 


the h е д е 1 
Ypothesis that images tend to become more hierarchic 


the objective socio- 
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‘objectively’ stratified is now being tested in a longitudinal study of the social 
development of a new town. 
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Heider’s Theory of Balance: 


Internal Distinctions and Populational Generality! 
GERDA G. FILLENBAUM 


CONSISTENCY THEORIES ARE concerned with the relation between cognitions, 
and between cognition and behavior. When cognitions, and cognition and behavior 
are in agreement, a condition of balance is said to be present. Such situations are 
said to be stable. Imbalanced situations, those in which cognitions and behaviors 
are not in agreement, are considered to be unstable, attempts being made to alter 
them to a balanced state. Consider the following example: 


“Nixon lives in the same apartment houseas the man whois perhaps his bitter- 
est enemy, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller. Through a convenient arrangement, 
however, the two never meet in the elevator because the building has two en- 
trances. One, which Nixon uses, is at 810 Fifth Avenue; the other, where 
Rockefeller comes and goes when he is in town, is at 812 Fifth Avenue.’ 

New York Times, 25 April 1965 


In this example imbalance exists since two people who dislike each other share 
the same address and could meet each other constantly. Imbalance could be re- 
Solved in a number of ways, but some solutions are unlikely (Nixon and Rockefeller 
could become friends) and others are probably too expensive (one person could 
Move away). The balanced solution selected treats the single residence unit as two 
Separate units, so that, functionally, neither lives at the same place as the other. 
Imbalance is reduced at minimal cost. 

Among consistency theories may be included the psychological balance approach 
of Abelson & Rosenberg (1958), Abelson (1959), Rosenberg & Abelson (1960), 
Rosenberg (1960), Newcomb’s (1959, 1961) system strain, Festinger’s (1957, 1964) 
dissonance theory, congruency theory (Osgood, 1960, Osgood, Suci & Tannen- 
baum, 1957), and, most recently, the structural balance model of Feather (1964). 
All these theorists acknowledge that they have a modern forerunner, indicating 
their indebtedness to Heider, and to his theory of balance (1958, 1960). Д 

, Heider's theory is, perhaps, the simplest of all the related balance theories. We 
will Concentrate on this particular theory, (a) paying especial attention to certain 
discriminations which are made in it, but which have been disregarded in some of 
the later theories, in order to determine the usefulness of these distinctions; and (b) 


l. The work reported here was accepted by the University of London in fulfillment of the 


Tequirement for a Ph.D. е А Я 
2. І would like to acknowledge the help received from McCain Tuberculosis рор 
Cain, North Carolina, and John Umstead Hospital, Butner, North Carolina. The group 
B Ss Was seen at the former hospital, and the participating mental hospital attendants ang mer a 
Patients were drawn from the latter hospital. Lastly, I wish to thank Dr S. Zyzanski for his 


Considerab Í i A 
rable help with the data analysis. th the partial support of Research Training Grant 
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by using a wider variety of Ss than has normally been used in investigations into 


balance theory (including, in particular, mental patients), we hope to be able to 
determine whether there is indeed a general preference for the balanced state. 


THE DIFFERENTIATION OF ENTITIES AND RELATIONS 


In Heider’s theory, all situations are composed of entities and the relations con- 
necting those entities. The entities may be persons or objects (objects may be 
tangible, e.g. a book, or intangible, e.g. an idea), the relations may be sentiment or 
unit relations. A sentiment relation is a relation of liking, a unit relation is one of 
belongingness. Relations may be either positive or negative. When the signs of the 
relations are in agreement (when the product of their signs is positive) the situation 
is considered balanced. When the product is negative the situation is imbalanced. 
Imbalanced states are considered to be stressful such that attempts will be made to 
reduce the stress by altering the signs of one or more of the relations present, ог 
differentiating one of the objects, so that a balanced state may be achieved. In 
addition to considering the signs of the relations present in the situation Heider's 
theory also takes into consideration S's attitude towards himself. Situations which 
are balanced for the person who likes himself are not balanced for one who dislikes 
himself. Assume that Al likes Bill, and that he perceives Bill as liking him. This 
situation is balanced if Al likes himself (the product of the signs of the relations 
present is positive), it is imbalanced if Al dislikes himself (the product of the signs 
of the relations present is negative). 

Heider considers only very simple situations, those where two, or at the most 
three, entities are present. More than one type of relation may be present at a given 
time. An example of a balanced situation might be *He married the girl he loved." 
Here only two entities are present, both of which are persons, and they are con- 
nected by both a positive sentiment relation (loved) and a positive unit relation 
(married). Another example is King Faisal’s reported statement on his visit to the 
United States in June 1966 *. . . we consider those who provide assistance to our 
enemies as our own enemies’. 

We have just seen that Heider distinguishes between person and object entities, 
and between sentiment and unit relations. These differentiations are not always 
maintained in the related theories. Newcomb’s, for instance, distinguishes between 
types of entities but not between types of relations; congruency theory, psycholog! 
cal balance and dissonance theory distinguish neither different types of entities лог 
different types of relations. Only Feather departs from the general trend, which 
appears to be away from differentiation among different types of entities and te 
lations and towards quantifying general entities and relations. Before discarding the 
differentiation into types of entities and types of relations it would be advisable to 
determine whether the different types are equivalent, in which caseamalgamation it 
desirable, or whether they are not equivalent, in which case the distinctions mace 
by Heider should be maintained. 4 

The differentiations between entities and between relations have not been dis- 
carded because they have been found to be unnecessary, indeed very little wor 
examining them has been carried out. Jordan (1953) used all 64 arrangements d 
the three entity situation in which two entities were persons (р, о), and one an op 
(x). The connecting relations varied from being only the sentiment relation (5 


through being both sentiment and unit relations (SSU, SUU) to only the unit 167 
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present (UUU). While this work can tell us nothing of the effects of the 
ifferent types of entities on preference for a balanced state, it is possible to re- 
analyze the data in order to look at the effects of the two different relations. Using 
only his balanced situations, we find that situations in which only the unit relation 
pei Were rated as pleasanter than situations in which both sentiment and unit 
"m пош were present, which in turn were rated pleasanter than situations in which 
ib ntiment relation alone was present. The only other relevant work is that of 
c: poss (1958) who was interested in examining Cartwright & Harary's (1956) 
Т: arary’s (1959) graph theory extension of Heider’s theory of balance.* 
d ан used hypothetical situations in which three and four entities were 
eie jn all cases the entities were persons. Only the three entity situations are of 
ees ere, and of these only the data of experiment 1 have been reported in a 
Fi E Which can be analyzed for our present purposes. In this particular varia- 
E ned (over 600 students) were told that three persons, A, B, and C live together. 
re and S must imagine himself taking C’s place (the sex of the hypothetical 
Ho. ^ was identical to that of S). S is asked to assess his sentiment relation to 
p r Eon different circumstances: (1) S likes A, A likes B; (2) S dislikes A, A 
PA С ) 5 likes A, A dislikes B; (4) S dislikes A, A dislikes B. In all cases there 
positive unit relation between A, B, and S (they are living together). 


Е 
IGURE 1 MORRISSETTE’S EXPERIMENT 1 — SITUATIONS 2 AND 3 
А 


Situation 3 


Situation 2 


—— = positive unit relation 
= positive sentiment relation 


SEE - negative sentiment relation 


The answers given to situations 2 and 3 should indicate whether S prefers the senti- 
e. whether to balance the $4B 


nr relation or the unit relation to be in balance, i. t 
ntiment triad, or the SB sentiment plus unit dyad. The triad and the dyad cannot 


"- Cartwright & Harary have shown that when graph theory is applied any number of entities 
relations may be considered, situations need not be restricted to three entities and the relations 
tween those entities. 
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be balanced simultaneously. If S prefers the case where only the sentiment relation 
is present to be balanced he will say that S dislikes B. If it is more important for him 
that the unit relation be in balance, then he will say that S likes B. We find that in 
condition 2, 45 per cent say S likes B, 55 per cent say S dislikes B; and in condition 
3, 53 per cent say S likes B, 47 per cent say S dislikes B. An average of 49 per cent 
say that S likes B, whereas 51 per cent say that S dislikes B. It is clear that for these 
Ss sentiment and unit relations are of equal importance. 

The results of these two studies are not in agreement. While one (Jordan) indi- 
cates that situations where unit relations are present are more likely to result in the 
balanced state than those where sentiment relations are present, the other (Morris- 
sette) finds no difference between the two types of relations. One possible explana- 
tion for the lack of agreement may be the very different methods used. Jordan 
presented his Ss (also students) with very abstract situations, e.g. ‘I dislike o, I 
dislike x, o has no sort of bond or relationship with x’; Morrissette's questions, 
while dealing with fictitious situations, utilized ones which could have been familiar 
to his Ss. Another possible explanation is that, while in Jordan's case any two 
entities were connected by only one relation, in Morrissette's they were connected 
by two. The effect of the possible interaction between relations is not known. 
Further, in Jordan's work Ss were asked to rate the presented abstract situations 
for ‘pleasantness’, the underlying unexamined assumption being that, as imbalanced 
states are stressful, balanced states must be pleasant. All the related balance theories 
agree that imbalanced states are stressful, none say anything about the pleasantness 
of a balanced situation, although recent work (Price, Harburg & Newcomb, 1966) 
has shown that certain balanced situations are rated as pleasant. These experiments 
have not been able to indicate whether Heider’s differentiation of relations into 
sentiment and unit is useful. 

Sentiment relations differ from unit relations in one very important respect. 
Knowing the sentiment relation of A to B we do not know the sentiment relation of 
B to A—just because A likes B wecannot tell whether B likes A; but knowing the unit 
relation or i B the unit relation of B to A is known. Where the unit relation is 
symmetrical the unit relation of A to B is identical to that of B to A (if A is next to 


B, Bis next to A), where it is asymmetrical, the compl i ists (1 
is in front of В, B is behind A). Because of t ducum cerle com С 


i hese different isti the 
sentiment and unit relations we will hypothe cath wih 


1 a Size that situations i ich unit 
relations are present will be more likely to give rise to Eod pedea than 
situations in which sentiment relations are present, for unit relations provide more 
information than do sentiment relations. We will further г А that where 
only one type of relation is present in a given situation there will be eater prefer- 
ence for the balanced state (PB) than where both types of relations is s In 
the former only one set of rules needs to be considered, in the latter. ib | 

What of the difference between entities—between persons and objects? No 
experimental investigation has been carried out on this problem, results riim other 
experiments yield no clues. We shall hypothesize that greater PB will bi essed 
in situations where only objects are pr itis 


ituatic esent than in those where ол] m 
While it 1s possible that people are better acquainted with the = e which other 
Persons will act, objects are probably simpler to understand, and are in general 


more predictable. Further, we will again hypothesize that in Situations where only 


tope of entity is present greater PB will be found than in situations containing 
e: where only one type of 


types of entities. The reasoning remains the sam 
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entity is present only one set of rules need be considered, where both types of entity 
are present, two sets of rules must be utilized. 

Earlier it was mentioned that Heider considered situations where only two and 
where only three entities were present. Again, no studies are available showing what 
difference in preference for balance, if any, exists between these two types of situ- 
ations. We hypothesize that a greater PB will be found in the two entity situation 
than in the three entity, for in the former less information needs to be processed. 

There is one further point which does not stem directly from Heider’s theory of 
balance, but arises from experimental investigations of the theory. When we look 
at the experimental work we find that it can be divided into three groups: experi- 
ments which look at actual situations (Tagiuri, Bruner & Blake 1958; Davol, 
1959; Broxton, 1963; Cohn, Yee & Brown, 1961; Kogan & Tagiuri, 1958); those 
which look at pseudo-real-life situations, in which S is observed in a situation he 
might not voluntarily select (Burdick & Burnes, 1958; Pilisuk, 1962; Price, Har- 
burg & Newcomb, 1966; Secord, Backman & Eachus, 1964); and those which 
look at hypothetical, fictitious situations (Esch, in Heider, 1958; Jordan, 1953; 
Morrissette, 1958; Schiffman & Wynne, 1963). The same Ss have never been ob- 
served in more than one type of situation, and as no two experiments deal with 
identical subject matter, comparison across them is not really legitimate. However, 
if for each condition we look at the proportion of Ss in the various experiments who 
express PB we find that for the real-life condition it is about 50 per cent, for the 
pseudo-real-life condition it is a little more than this, while for the hypothetical 
condition it ranges up to 90 per cent. Again, it must be stressed that the findings are 
not drawn from comparable material, but they do suggest that there is a greater 
PB under hypothetical conditions. Such a difference is to be expected. The hypo- 
thetical situations typically used have been individual instances where the particular 
situation at issue has no bearing on any other situation. Actual sitüations are rarely 
of this type; typically, one situation impinges on another, and these other situations 
may be considered in deciding how to act in the first situation. A good example of 
how actual situations are interlocked is the effect of King Faisal’s statement which 


was quoted earlier: *. . . we consider those who provide assistance to our enemies as 
our own enemies’. This statement imbalanced another situation. The Mayor of 
New York, representing the City, had officially welcomed Faisal by inviting him to 
a dinner in his honor. Faisal’s statement, however, angered too large a proportion 
of the New York City electorate which had supported the Mayor, so that inviting 
the King to dinner became an imbalanced situation. Balance was restored by with- 
drawing the invitation to Faisal. Naturally this imbalanced further situations. 
We decided to investigate the possibility that PB is related to the particular 
condition (hypothetical or actual) present. Bearing in mind the results of previous 
experiments and the above argument, we hypothesized that greater PB would be 
found under hypothetical than under actual conditions. In summary, in this section, 
three main hypotheses were examined: 
(1) There is a preference for the balanced state (a) under hypothetical conditions, 


(b) under actual conditions. 4 
(2) There is a stronger preference for the balanced state under hypothetical than 


under actual conditions. "m / 
and actual conditions there is а stronger preference for 


(3) For both hypothetical : m 
the balanced state (a) when two entities are involved than when three entities are 
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involved; (b) when unit relations are involved than when sentiment relations are 
involved ; (c) when only one type of relation is present than when both types of 
relation are present; (d) when the entities concerned are objects than when they 


are persons; (e) when only one type of entity is present than when both types of 
entity are present. 


APPLICATION TO NORMAL PERSONS AND MENTAL PATIENTS 


While the various balance theories tend to differ i 
in which they are interested, th 
one, and suggest that such pr 
Heider (1958) has expressed un 
non-normal persons, suggesti 
characterize normal persons; 
problem. 


In addition to being interested in the discriminations 
had two further interests. (1) We wanted to determine t 
theory may be applied to a non-normal population—to mental patients, and (2) we 
wanted to see whether a preference for the balanced State characterizes a broader 
variety of normal persons than previously studied. 

Of the work Specifically related to Heider’s theory (and work on associated 
theories does not differ greatly 


n the particular types of situation 
ey all agree that the balanced state is the preferred 
eference is widespread in the general population. 
certainty about the application of balance theory to 
ing that preference for the balanced state may only 
other theorists do not appear to have considered this 


made within the theory we 
he extent to which balance 


е 9 urdick & Burnes (1958), Jordan (1953), Morrissette 
(1958), Pilisuk (1962), Price, Harburg & Newcomb (1966), Sampson & Insko (1964), 
Secord, Backman & E. 1958) used both students and 


n, ‚ and Wiest (1965) used children, Tagiuri (1958), 
Tagiuri, Bruner & Blake (1958) used Ss of various ages, Davol (1959) studied the 
; information must be ob- 


adequately in normal society, will have a refe imi 

) erence fi lar 
to that of normal persons. Discharge cites are ex; мны 
admitted patients, for while those | 


pected to be different from newly 
nizably well, those entering are expected to be те Дө кшш 
mitted р 


Cognizably ill. It is possible that, 
atients enter the mental hospital 
on adequately in norma] society. They may not 


nger time, some a shorter time. 


z more di i 
longer time, while those who are basically less distisbe оеш UE 


less ed will Stay a shorter time. 
be reflected in diffe €vels of preference for the 
ort time should show some- 
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what less prefere 
a nce for the balanced state th 
tients x e state than do normal perso i 
x Lr while those who will stay a long time should show the 1 кыс a 
balanced vers g e least preference for 
о ens i 
NU me = лаге were not due solely to institutionalization it was 
Табо : rol group of normal persons who were also instituti i 
С 5 patients formed a rel шона 
their famili its fc evant control group. They, too, are rem 
todo of, a eee live in a very restrictive environment, i which they s fico 
А е ey please, or to associate with whomsoever they choose. s 
required. Atie Low of normal persons who were not institutionalized was also 
mental patient ants working on the same wing of the hospital as that from which 
Bee Hil also ѕ were drawn not only formed an effective control group in this res- 
ОШ be Pee лог aen normal population. In addition, data were 
up of male students and of fem le stud i 
có : ale students а 
ше made with other studies. ее 
su i i i ion i 
ron ке се, the hypothesis of this section is that upon discharge from a 
nefor N patients will not differ from normal persons with regard to prefer- 
show a lesse alanced state. Newly admitted patients who will stay a short time will 
patente ed eee for balance than normal persons, and newly admitted 
state. vill stay a long time will show the least preference for the balanced 


METHOD 


Vario 
us tei i 
chniques have been used to ascertain preference for the balanced state. 


Ss hay 
liking eee "dm to name those they like and dislike, and those they perceive as 
cen presented m. them (Tagiuri, 1958; Tagiuri, Bruner & Blake, 1958). Ss have 
Sponses to suc] ith imbalanced situations (Esch, in Heider, 1958) and their re- 
Situations, i.e " Situations noted. However, without control data from balanced 
tion from imb nowing whether Ss would also alter balanced situations, informa- 
mbalanced situations is uninterpretable. Ss have been presented with 


thorou 
ghly abstract situations (Jordan, 1953) and their ratings of such situations 
oth balanced and imbalanced situ- 


to use them wi were so strange that one hesitates 
with a non-student population. 5 has been presented with an incom- 
Schiffman & Wynne, 


plete situati 
uation and asked to complete it (Morrissette, 1958; 
e balanced or imbalanced 
y of doing things, for it 


Minimiz 
es : : А 
the difficulties present in the other techniques. 


May be 
re : Dru 
technique sented with any type of situation 


need n o 
Die both balanced and imbalanced situations. а e 
formation nnaire format was therefore select sented with certain in- 
tion betwe, and then asked to complete the situation by giving the sign of the rela- 
9 you think a of the entities present, ¢.- Q. 33. ‘Al does not like Dennis, how 
S We w ennis feels about Al?’ . . . like dislike (circle one). 
ere interested in noting the difference between hypothetical and actual 
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i i t questions belonged in one or the other 

i S, it was necessary to be sure that q : c 

осы It was arbitrarily decided that any question concerned with some person, 


object or concept with which S was familiar would be considered actual, whereas 
an Situation in which a fictitious person, 


rent entities, and between different relations. 
Questions of an intermediate type (one type of entity occurring with both types of 
relations, both types of entities occurring with only one type of relation) were not 
included. 
TABLE 1 NUMBER AND TYPE OF SITUATIONS USED 
Type of Relation 
Only Only Both sentiment and unit 


Sentiment unit 


relations present 
relation — relation 


1 Sentim. 1 Sentim. 2 Sentim. 


+1 Unit 42 Unit +1 Unit 
Two- Person 2 2 2 х х 
entity 
Object xi 2 x x x 
Person-- X 2 2 X x 
Object 
Three- Person 3 3 DC 0 0 
entity 
Object X 3 x 0 0 
1 Person4- 0 0 Bie 4 4 
2 Objects 
2 Persons+- 0 0 х 4 4 
1 Object 


The internal design of the i 
arranged in all i 
in all possible 
negative relati, 
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part of the time to be positive, part of the time negative, in order to indicate a 
preference for the balanced state (PB).5 

Of the 37 hypothetical and 37 actual questions seven in each category indicated 
PB regardless of S’s response. These were three entity questions in which both 
presented relations were negative. In such cases either a positive or a negative 
answer indicates PB, although a negative answer is not considered the preferred 
form of balance (Heider, 1958). These questions were included to determine (a) 
which form of balance Ss preferred, (b) to note the presence of aresponse set. If both 
these questions and a preponderance of the other questions in the questionnaire are 
answered either positively, or negatively, response set would be indicated; if only 
the ‘double negative’ questions are preponderantly answered in a particular direc- 
tion then the response is peculiar to this type of question. : 

In addition to the 74 questions (37 hypothetical, 37 actual) one question 
designed to measure whether S liked himself was included, for S’s self-attitude is 
relevant to Heider's definition of a balanced state. 

The questionnaire was designed so that information on relevant background 
data could be recorded on the front page. On the inside page (left hand side) were 
printed questions asking S to supply the given names of two liked and two disliked 
persons, to state two things he enjoyed and one which he disliked doing, to name 
things belonging to him which he used in these pursuits, to give an example of 
Something a friend enjoyed doing, to write down the name of something he did not 
Possess, and to say what he would associate with this, and what he would not 
associate with this. б , А 
, On the facing page (right hand side) were all actual questions which required the 
information which S had just given in order to be completed. m 

For each S the actual questions referred to persons and actions familiar to that 
S, and possibly familiar only to that 5. This method gives some assurance that 
actual questions referred to situations which were real for each S. —— 

The question asking S to say how he felt about himself was placed immediately 
after those which asked S about his perception of the attitudes of his acquaintances _ 
towards each other, towards certain objects, and towards S. It was considered that, 
placed in this context, $ would be less likely to misunderstand the question, ап 
having considered his attitudes towards others he would not be totally unprepare 
to consider his attitude towards himself. 

Apart from blocks of questions whic 
thetical questions and the remaining actua 


h dealt with the same topic, the hypo- 
1 questions were randomized. 


SCORING PROCEDURE 


The Scoring procedure took into account $'s self-attit 
ations and situations containing only objects, self-attitu 


5. The following are examples of questions used. Internal design is given after cx cation, 
АЗ. "Kenneth collects stamps. Norman has never shown any interest in stamps. P = 
that Kenneth and Norman are likely to become friends?’ . . . yes/no Pe aA by St ject; 
relation positive, unit relation negative, sentiment relation sign to besien 4 До А m 

:65. "Jim has just seen a picture which he does not like. Do you think н аі E ^ жез 
T s/no (person, object; sentiment relation negative, unit relation sign to ch i UR 

-75. ‘Bantu is one of the most widely spoken languages in Africa. It is по ay ieee ata 
ud language is concerned are India and Africa UT ite pred iy) ject, object; 

relation positi i ion negative, unit relation 51 х " : 

6 A copy er cede Ue rm deposited with the American Documentation Institute. 


ude. For hypothetical situ- 
de is irrelevant; for actual 
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questions involving persons, the balanced state is different for those who like them- 
selves and for those who dislike themselves. | | 
The questionnaire was not used either if three or more questions representing the 


same type of situation (see Table 1) or if 7 or more questions representing a variety 
of different situations, were not answered. 


OTHER INFORMATION OBTAINED 


Where possible the vocabulary sub-test of the WAIS was administered. For the age 
groups seen, the correlation of the vocabulary scale with the WAIS Full Scale is 
around 86 before and -82 after correction for contamination. Only the scaled score 
equivalents of the vocabulary scale were used in analysis. These are normalized, the 
Taw scores are not. 

Information on age, diagnosis, length of stay, legal status and number of 
previous admissions was obtained for all female patients entering the mental hos- 
pital in the last three months of the previous year. For TB patients information was 
obtained on the ages of all female patients entering the sanatorium, and the average 
length of stay of all female patients leaving, in the previous fiscal year. 


SUBJECTS 


(1) Students. Forty- 
course in psychol 
questionnaires of 
were not used. 


one male and twenty-two female students from the introductory 
ogy volunteered in order to fulfill a course requirement. The 
three female students who were considerably older than the rest 


(2) Tuberculosis (TB) Patients. These 


patients had been in the 
of 182 days, the range being 28-444 


on s and encouraged participation. Only two patients 
refused to participate. With the exceptions of tw 


their rooms, all patients were seen individually a 


(3) Mental Hospital Attendants. In answer to re 
and on the basis of recommendations from frie 
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yielded 25 usable discharge questionnaires (two patients gave insufficient answers 
сш ie was incomplete and one subject was disturbed by extraneous 
pum | long stay and 22 short stay questionnaires (of the newly admitted 
аза : p questionnaires were not used, three stayed for an intermediate 
ime, one w: idpoi i i 
ай. 5 as seen at the midpoint of her stay, five answered insufficient 
PROCEDURE 
Students 


T A А 
x cum worked through the questionnaires alone, leaving their names and 
s at the top so that results could be forwarded—it was explained that 

ng them what it was about might influence their replies. The WAIS vocabulary 


Scale was not administered. 


TB Patients 


mms given a very general idea of what the study was about. The face sheet 

qu ЕКОШ) eted first, followed by the WAIS vocabulary scale, and the rest of the 

kien оше, To persuade 5 that the questionnaire was indeed confidential S's 

Sa got a appeared on it, and S was asked to give only the given name, or if this 

Peso nown, a letter of the alphabet, when talking about a familiar other. 

ss ns and activities mentioned by TB patients were associated with the TB 
natorium. 


Mental Hospital Attendants 


aoe of the study was explain 
Satin i attendants that in the hospita 
Bre: € the greatest opportunity to le 
Mi ni on leaving patients consider things in 

у пында persons—i.e. from attendant 
being si “po were seen individually, the sam k 1 t 
ministe " as with the TB patients. Generally the entire questionnaire Was ad- 
quist) red by F. However, given insufficient time, Ss would take the last half of the 
EG ir Dm (the hypothetical questions and the actual questions which required 
Ed rtions in order to be completed) and complete it at leisure. In order to make 
A € that Ss understood the questions, they Were asked at times to explain their 
nswers, | 


ed in very general terms. It was also men- 
I the normal persons from whom the mental 
learn were the attendants. To determine 
a more normal way information from 


s—was essential. 
e order and method of procedure 


Mental Patients 


dutem j^ ethod and order of procedure was 
to there being that patients did not have to restric. 

Oh in the hospital, or their selection of activities to 
the У, too, were asked to give reasons for their answers, so that E 
Questions had been understood. 


used as with TB patients, the only 
trict their choice of acquaintances 
hospital-related events. 
could be sure that 


DATA ANALYSIS 


т а otherwise specified, the following questionnaire items were not used in any 
a nea] analyses: (a) q. 26. S’s self-attitude, (b) seven actual and seven hypo- 
tical questions, the answers to which indicate a preference for the balanced state 


Tegardless of the response. 
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i i ing of all questions. In all in- 

-attitude was taken into account in the scoring о E 
t aa oak group of Ss was considered separately. The data for analysis gem 
divided into the following two sets and analysis carried out separately for each set: 


1) Hypothetical questions, n—30 А 
з Aerial questions, S's self-attitude taken into account 
(a) Where S has a positive self-attitude, n—30 
(b) Where S has a negative self-attitude, n—32 


"These sets were further sub- 


divided into the different variables present. The vari- 
ables are detailed in Table 


2, where the hypothetical case is used in illustration. 


TABLE 2 VARIABLES USED 


Two-entity Three-entity Two-+ Three entities 


All two-entity cases All three-entity cases АЦ hypothetical cases 


(two-Fthree-entity 


cases) 
Only persons Only persons Only persons 
Only objects Only objects Only objects 
Person-+ object 


1 person 2 objects 
2 persons 1 object 
All mixed entities 
Only sentiment 


All mixed entities 


Only sentiment 


e Only sentiment 
relation relation relation 

Only unit relation Only unit relation Only unit relation 

S+U—S1 S+U-—s S--U—S 

S+U—U2 S+U-U S+U-U 

Only petsons+ only Only persons+ only Only регѕопѕ4- only 
unit relation unit relation unit relation 


1 S+U—S=both sentiment and unit relation present, si i i i 
n n 1 En. of sentiment relation to be supplied, 
*S+U-U = both sentiment and unit Telation Present, Sign of unit Telation to be supplied, 


ut a few proportions lay outsid 05-95, 
Which the arc sin transformation ; i ч pr come 
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plied) and similarly the different types of entities in their various combinations 
could not be carried out, and we had to content ourselves with correlated t-tests in 
which relevant pairs of variables were compared. As a very large number of cor- 
related t-tests were calculated, it was decided to use the 5 per cent level of signifi- 
cance for a two-tailed test rather than the 5 per cent level for a one-tailed test. The 
latter would have been legitimate since prior prediction had been made as to the 


direction of the expected difference. 
A few variables, those yielding extreme proportions, or with identical means, 
and those which the computer was unable to take because of the large number of 


variables requiring comparison, were compared by means of sign tests. 


RESULTS 


HYPOTHESIS 1 


There is a preference for the balanced state (a) under hypothetical conditions, (b) under 
actual conditions 


т answering each question S has 
theory or contrary to theory; by 


two alternatives—either to answer in line with 
chance 15 of the answers may be in line with 


theory. With n=30 and an expected value of 15, values of 20-37 or 9-63 must be 
obtained if the difference between observed and expected values is to be statistically 
Significant at the 5 per cent level (chi square 1 4). The values of 20 and 10 were 
therefore selected as cut-off points (with n=32, for self-disliking Ss, the cut-off 
Points were 22 and 10). Each group was considered separately, the proportion of 
Ss in each group falling into each category (0-10 imbalance preferred; 11-19 no 
definite preference expressed; 20 or more, balanced state preferred) was noted 


(Table 3, columns 1 and 2). 


TABLE 3 PROPORTION OF SS IN EACH GROUP PREFERRING THE 
BALANCED STATE 


1 2 3 
Actual Actual 
Hypothetical self-attitude self-attitude N 
considered ignored 


Male students 1:00 88 88 1 
Female students 1:00 1-00 1) R 
TB patients 79 74 1 5 
Attendants +96 84 E 2 
D/C patients :96 92 1:00 2 
Short-stay patients 95 8 82 a 
Long-stay patients 88 36 2% 


. None of the Ss preferred an imbalanced state. Under hypothetical conditions it 
is clear that the majority of persons in all groups preferred the balanced state. The 
results for the actual case are similar but not quite as marked. Long-stay patients 
are an exception in that more of them fall in the ‘No preference expressed’ category, 


than in the ‘Balanced state preferred’ grouping- 
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HYPOTHESIS 2 


There is a stronger preference 
than under actual conditions 


For each S the proportion of q 


for the balanced state under hypothetical conditions 


uestions answered in the balanced direction under 
actual conditions was subtracted from the proportion so answered under hypo- 


thetical conditions. For each group separately, correlated t-tests were calculated 
(Table 4). The results of sign tests are also presented. 


TABLE 4 CLASSIFICATION OF EACH S ACCORDING TO WHETHER HYPOTHETICAL 
OR ACTUAL ITEMS ARE MORE FREQUENTLY BALANCED 

H>Al H=A H<A2 H>A H>A 
Male students 36 4 1 **3 T:40**4 
Female students 19 0 0 nta 6:65** 
TB patients 9 3 a n.s. n.s. 
Attendants 20 1 4 ae 4-48** 
D/C patients 19 3 $ at 3-32%* 
Short-stay patients 17 2 3 xt 436** 
Long-stay patients 21 0 4 > 6:04** 


! H7 A greater PB under hypothetical than under actual conditions, 
? H<A lesser PB under hypothetical than under actual conditions, 

1 Sign tests, PB greater in hypothetical than in actual case, 
4 Correlated t-tests, 


** Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed, 


The results indicate that for all Eroups except TB patients the summed Scores on 
hypothetical situations are Significantly great 


ша er than the summed Scores obtained 
from actual situations. 


е tWo-enti in the two-entit unit 
relation situation. y 


HYPOTHESIS 3A 


For both hypothetical and actual conditions there is q Breater preference for the 
balanced state when two entities are involved than When three entities are involved 
The results obtained when correlated t-tests are used to di i 

ECT с Р etermine whether two- 
entity situations are more likely to result in the bal ш 


alanced state than are three-entity 


those in 
hesis are 
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TABLE 5 STRONGER REFERENCE FOR BALANCE 
FOR TWO ENTITY SITUATIONS THAN FOR 
THREE ENTITY SITUATIONS 


Hypothetical Actual 
Male students 11-69** 5°65%* 
Female students 6:14** 448** 
TB patients 487** 701** 
Attendants 1152296 5-10** 
D/C patients 10:32** 6:06** 
Short-stay patients 10-17** 2-67* 
Long-stay patients 119** n.s. 


* Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed, 
** Significant at 1 per cent, two-tailed. 


present in the actual situations, particularly in the only objects present, only unit 
relation present, and only sentiment relation present situations. 


HYPOTHESIS 3B 


For both hypothetical and actual conditions there is a greater preference for the 
balanced state when unit relations are involved than when sentiment relations are in- 


volved. 


The hypothesis may be examined by (a) com 
unit relation is present with all situations W 


Present; (b) keeping constant the type of entity p omparing 
Where only persons and only the unit relations are present with situations where 


only persons and only the sentiment relation occur; (c) comparing situations where 
both relations are present and where the sign of the unit relation must be supplied 
With the comparable case where the sign of the sentiment relation must be supplied. 
The first approach eliminates interaction between relations, the last approach 
Shows the effect of such interaction. In all cases correlated t-tests were used. The 


results are given in Table 6. 


paring all situations where only the 
here only the sentiment relation is 
resent, and comparing situations 


TABLE 6 GREATER PREFERENCE FOR BALANCE FOR THE UNIT RELATION THAN 
FOR THE SENTIMENT RELATION 


1 2 


Hypo. Actual Hypo. Actual 
673** 17:64** 


Hypo. Actual 


2-04* 3-57** 


Male students n.s. n.s. ^ 
Female students n.s. n.s. 2:54* DN dide P 
TB patients n.s. 3-68** ns. 2:90 315 ae 335% 
Attendants 273* n.s. as Gs Baer 
D/C patients n.s. n.s. 3:04** ne + 2:89** 
Short-stay patients n.s. n.s. ns Aa 353" 

Long-stay patients 3:07** 3-14** I а ж. 


ji i i situations. 

1. Only unit relation present situations compared with only sentiment Um Lue Aone type of 
engi Only unit relation present situations Compared with only sentiment Te » 

aty constant resent). ч Р " x 

3. Both SMOD ерш of 2: it relation to be supplied, compared with both relations present, sign 
of sentiment relation to be supplied. | - 
e, Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed. 

Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 
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The likelihood of the unit relation resultin 
type of situation. If the typ 
greater tendency for th 


HYPOTHESIS 3c 


For both hypothetical and actual conditions th 
balanced state when 


ere is a greater preference for the 
only one type of relation 
relations are present 


is present than when both types of 


TABLE 7 GREATER PREFERENCE FOR BALANCI 


Е WHEN ONE TYPE OF RELATION 
IS PRESENT THAN WHEN BOTH 


TYPES OF RELATIONS ARE PRESENT 
Hypothetical Actual 
S vs. U vs. S ys. U vs. 
StU—S S+U-U S+U-—s S+U-U 
Male students 9-79** 587** 6:03** n.s. 
Female students 421** 325** T40** 3-53** 
TB patients n.s. n.s. n.s. 429** 
Attendants 458% 6-67** 5-73** 424** 
D/C patients 3:30** 5:331** 3-67** 3-41** 
Short-stay patients 226* 2:36* n.s. 2:28* 
Long-stay patients n.s. n.s. n.s. 4-55** 


* Significant at 5 рег cent level, two-tailed. 
* Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 


HYPOTHESIS 3p 


For both hypothetical and actua, 
balanced s 


1 conditions there is а stro 
tate when the entities 


‹ nger preference for the 
concerned are objects than when they are persons 
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The data were analyzed in two ways, (a) all situations in which only objects were 
present were compared with all situations in which only persons were present (the 
type of relation present not being controlled); and (b) the type of relation present 
was controlled, objects only present situations being compared with persons only 
present situations where the only relation present was the unit relation. The results 
are reported in Table 8. Except for the long-stay patients there is only the slightest 


TABLE 8 sTRONGER PREFERENCE FOR BALANCE FOR OBJECTS ONLY 
PRESENT THAN FOR PERSONS ONLY PRESENT SITUATIONS 


1 2 
Hypo. Actual Hypo. Actual 
Male students n.s. n.s. n.s. 3:32**1 
Female students n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
TB patients n.s. ns. n.s. n.s. 
Attendants 438** п.5. 2:61* n.s. 
D/C patients n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Short-stay patients n.s. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
Long-stay patients 3.93** 3-81** 2:43* ns. 


1, Type of relation not considered. 2. Only unit relation present. 


M Result contrary to hypothesis. 
ee Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed. 
Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 
tendency for objects only present situations to result in stronger PB than persons 


only present situations. 


^ 


HYPOTHESIS 3E 


For both hypothetical and actual conditions there is a stronger preference for the 
balanced state when only one type of entity is present than when both types of entity 
are present 

ae Scores for only objects present situations (X) and for only persons present 
Situations (P) were compared with the scores for situations where both persons and 
objects (P-I- Y) were present (Table 9). 


TABLE 9 STRONGER PREFERENCE FOR BALANCE FOR SINGLE ENTITY 
SITUATIONS THAN FOR MIXED ENTITY SITUATIONS 


Actual 


Hypothetical 


Xvs.P+X Pvs.P+X Xyvs.P+X Pvs.P+X 


Male students 23** 10:92** ЖУма 10:84** 
Female students 556" 528** TAS Єт 
TB patients 2-15* 2:20* 5:658 б 
Attendants 12:94** 722** 8:53** Сал 
D/C patients 4-89** 5:2674 6:94** 428 
Short-stay patients 3.68** 432** ER on 
Long-stay patients 7:69** 2:35* 9.42%" 2 


«1 Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed. 
Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 
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It is evident that situations where only one type of entity is present are more likely 
to result in the balanced state than are situations where both types of entity occur. 
A breakdown into two-entity and three-entity situations shows that these differences 
are really present only in the three-entity case. In the two-entity case the trend, in 
the hypothetical condition, is in the opposite direction, mixed entity situations 
being more likely to result in the balanced state than single entity situations. 


HYPOTHESIS 4 


Upon discharge from a mental hospital patients will not differ from normal persons 
with regard to preference for the balanced state. Newly admitted patients who will stay 
a short time will show a lesser preference for balance than normal persons, and newly 


admitted patients who will stay a longer time will show the least preference for the 
balanced state. 


Before considering Hypothesis 4 we should note that no relevant differences were 
found between TB patients, mental hospital attendants and mental patients (dis- 
charge, short-stay and long-stay groups) on the variables of age, schooling, 
vocabulary scaled score, marital status, number of children, and number of previous 
hospitalizations. However, the short- and long-stay mental patient groups differed 
in diagnosis and legal basis of hospitalization. Short-stay patients tended to be 
diagnosed neurotic, and were legally voluntary, long-stay patients tended to be 


psychotic and committed. The group of discharge patients was fairly evenly divided 
sate neurotic and psychotic, and voluntary and committed. Details are given in 
able 10. 


TABLE 10 CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL PATIENTS ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF 


STAY, DIAGNOSIS AND LEGAL STATUS 


Voluntary-- Emergency Committed-- E14- MC2 


Psychotic Neurotic Other Psychotic Neurotic Other N 


Discharge 1 12 0 8 4 0 25 
Short-stay 4 17 0 1 0 0 22 
Long-stay 3 1 1 13 7 0 25 

8 30 1 22 11 0 72 
1 E—emergency status changed to committed, 


* MC— medical certification. 


consider those who express n 

and discharge patients lacki 

A d EE oa do of preference (-32) is double that of attendants 
as х : : 

ae ree es x ischarge group, while the proportion of long-stay 
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Comparing the normal groups under the actual condition, female students 
show the most marked preference for balance, male students and attendants show a 
similar, less extreme PB, and TB patients again show the least PB. 

(2) For hyp othetical and actual situations separately one way analyses of variance 
were performed across all seven groups. For both hypothetical and actual condi- 
tions, statistically significant differences between the groups were found: Hypo- 
thetical: F(6,199»=6-01; Actual: F(s,169)—5:53 (p :001—4-04). Each group was then 
compared with each other group by means of t-tests (Table 11). 


TABLE 11 /-TEST COMPARISON OF EACH GROUP WITH EVERY OTHER GROUP 


Male Female TB Att. D/C Short 


A. Hypothetical condition 


Male students XXXX 

Female students ns. XXXX 

TB patients 2:80** 424** XXXX 

Attendants 2.260  303** ns. XXXX 

D/C patients 3-69** 4:19** nis. ns. ХХХХ 
Short-stay patients 229* 3:22** ns. n.s. n.s. XXXX 
Long-stay patients 3:00** 3:64** п.5. n.s. n.s. n.s. 
B. Actual condition 

Male students XXXX 

Female students ns. XXXX 

TB patients n.s. ns. XXXX 

Attendants n.s. n.s. n.s. XXXX 


D/C patients n.s. n.s. n.s. ns. XXXX 
Short-stay patiens — 325** 325** 229* 2:29" — 197* ^ XXXX 
Long-stay patients 4-53**  430** 331** 342** 3:07 n.s. 


* Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed. 
** Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 


It is clear that under hypothetical conditions the male and female students do 
not differ from each other—but they are quite different from all the other ronpi 
used, their preference for the balanced state being much more marked. The other 
Ree do not differ from each other. " 

nder actual conditions long- and short 

Dot differ from each other, but both groups show less preference for Palance than 

No of the other groups, the long stay ea more than the short stay. 
one of the other groups differ from each other. Ф 

It is clear (Table 11) that under hypothetical conditions all groups show a 
Preference for the balanced state, this being especially evident in the student groups; 
but our second hypothesis, according to which certain systematic Cice e- 
tween mental patients and normals are anticipated, is not аад е, отете, 
evidence in favor of such systematic differences is found under im m ipi] 

(3) In the preceding analyses the questionnaire was divided into hypo sca an 
actual conditions, the variables constituting these conditions being disregarded. Our 
third approach provides a more differentiated analysis, in which these variables are 
Specifically considered. The mental patients were compared with the normal groups 
most similar to them—the attendants and the TB patients. 


-stay patients showtheleast PB. Theydo 
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(a) Comparison of Mental Patients and Attendants 


In the attendant and mental patient groups the average scores of all Ss in each 
group for each variable were ranked, and Kendall’s tau computed between the ob- 
tained ranks and expected ranks, the expected ranks being attendants 1, discharge 
patients 2, short-stay patients 3, and long-stay patients 4. Where only four ranks are 
used, for the results to be statistically significant observed and expected rankings 


must be identical. (With four ranks, when tau=1, p='042.) Results are reported in 
Table 12. 


TABLE 12 RANK ORDER COMPARISON OF ATTENDANTS AND MENTAL 
PATIENTS 
Variable Hypo. Act. Variable Hypo. Act. 
5+ 0—51 2entities —з *4 | Persons only 2 entities — = 
3 entities — — 3 entities — — 
St U—U2 2 entities — ы Objects only 2 entities — — — 
3 entities — ч 3 entities — — 
Only unit relation 2 entities — — |Person+object 2 entities — — 
present 3 entities — — 
Only sentiment 2 entities — н 1 регѕоп 2 objects — — 
relation present 3 entities — * 2 persons 1 object — — 


1 S--U— S— both sentiment and unit relation present, sign of sentiment relation to be. supplied. 
* S-FU— U- both sentiment and unit relation present, sign of unit relation to be supplied, 

3 — = expected rank order correlation not obtained. 

4% = expected rank order correlation obtained, 


No differences between the attendants and the three groups of mental patients 
are present under hypothetical conditions. Differences are present in the actual con- 
dition, and occur only in those situations where other persons must be considered 
and where the sentiment relation is present. 


(b) Comparison of Mental Patients with TB Patients 


In order to determine whether the effects found are due to h 
the analysis was repeated substituting the control group of h 
the TB patients, for the attendants (Table 13). 


ospitalization per se, 
ospitalized normals, 


TABLE 13 RANK ORDER COMPARISON OF TB PATIENTS AND MENTAL PATIENTS 
Variable Hypo. Асі. Variable Hypo. Act. 
S+U-s1 2 entities — —3 *4 | Persons only 2entities — * 
3 entities — — 3 entities — — * 
StU—U2 2entities — * Objects only 2 entities — — = 
3 entities — — 3 entities — — = 
Only unit relation 2 entities — * Person+object 2 entities — : 
present 3 entities — — — 
Only Sentiment 2 entities — —  |1 person 2 objects | — ©з 
relation present 3 entities — —  |2 persons 1 object = Ee 
1S4U—S— i TENE 
B урсо. үр end d relation Dresent, sign of sentiment relation to be supplied. 


RAM i on present, sign of unit relation to be supplied. 
expected rank order correlation not obtai hr 
** = expected rank order correlation chin p ined, 
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Similar results are obtained. None of the hypothetical variables yielded the ex- 
pected ordering while six of the actual variables support the hypothesis. Although 
there is complete agreement with the rankings obtained from the attendants on only 
three of these six cases, in all cases but one both persons and the sentiment relation 
are present, in the remaining case one of the entities present is a person. 

The close agreement between these two sets of rankings suggests that in the 
actual case mental patients do show a different preference for the balanced state 
than that expressed by normal persons, that this difference is related to the length 
of time for which they will be hospitalized, and that it is not solely due to hospital- 
ization. But hospitalization may have an effect on PB, diminishing it, since the TB 


patients show the least PB of all the normal groups. 


OTHER RESULTS 


The questionnaire was designed so that the presence of a response set could be 
noted. No response set under either hypothetical or actual conditions was found. 
What we did find was that under hypothetical conditions, when presented with a 
three-entity situation where two of the signs were negative, S preferred the third 
Sign to be positive, while there was no such preference in the actual case. 

Where the data were available (certain information was not available for the 
student groups) rank order correlations were calculated between vocabulary scaled 
Score and schooling; between score on hypothetical balance and vocabulary scaled 
Score and schooling; between score on actual balance and vocabulary scaled score 
and schooling; and between score on hypothetical balance and score onactual balance. 
As vocabulary scaled score and schooling were significantly related one variable 
was held constant while the other was used in analysis. Complete details are given 


in Table 14. 


TABLE 14 RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS (taus) BETWEEN PREFERENCE FOR BALANCE 
(HYPOTHETICAL AND ACTUAL), VOCABULARY SCALED SCORE AND YEARS 


OF SCHOOLING 

1 2 3 4 5 6 N 

Male students XXXX — XXXX XXXK XXXX 25+. ХХХХ A 

Female students ХХХХ ХХХХ XXXX XXXX 21 XXXX a 

TB patients 30 05 20 12 27 ‘77 19 

Attendants 12 24 03 —34* 08 ш т 

D/C patients 27 10 .00 :05 “18 Be 

Short-stay patients -36* —107 -22 -01 20 s 25 
Long-stay patients -53** 01 21 06 1 

Hypothetical balance X vocabulary scaled score (schooling панаа 2 


1, 
2 : 
: ‘AyPothetical balance X schooling (vocabulary scaled score 
3; Actual balance X vocabulary ling {ҮС (зсһоойп partialled eu 
5. Депа! balance X schooling (vocabulary scaled score partialled out). 
$8 Ypothetical balance X actual balance. 
Xxxchooling X vocabulary scaled score. 
ый =Information not available. 
++ au significant at 5 per cent level. 

= (ац significant at 1 per cent level. 


Hypothetical balance x vocabulary scaled score (s 
Short-stay and long-stay patients is there a signifi 


chooling partialled out) Only for 
cant relation. 
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Hypothetical balance X schooling (vocabulary scaled score partialled out) No signi- 
ficant relation present for any of the groups. 


Actual balance х vocabulary scaled score (schooling partialled out) No significant 
relation present for any of the groups. 


Actual balance X schooling (vocabulary scaled score partialled out) For the atten- 
dants this relation is negative (i.e. the more the schooling, the less the preference for 
balance under actual conditions). For other groups the relation is not significant. 


Hypothetical balance X actual balance Only for the male students was a significant 
relation present, otherwise scores on these two variables were not related. 


DISCUSSION 


The present investigation was designed (1) to determine whether preference for 
balance (РВ) is influenced by the type of condition, hypothetical or actual, with 
which S is faced, (2) to explore certain respects in which Heider's theory of balance 
is more explicit than other balance theories, in order to determine whether his 
distinctions are useful, and (3) to determine the extent to which balance theory may 
be applied in the case of mental patients, where there has been some hesitation in 
applying balance theory. 

In the present study, depending on the type of situation (hypothetical or actual) 
between 74 per cent and 100 per cent of the Ss in the normal groups prefer the 
balanced state. Such preference is not influenced by intelligence or schooling within 
the wide ranges appearing here. Some caution is necessary in evaluating this finding 
since the scores for hypothetical and actual situations were clustered at one end of 
the scale, and this would necessarily restrict the correlation between PB and any 
other variable. Such clustering is to be expected if PB is as universal as the theories 
suggest. 

The hypothesis that greater PB would be found under hypothetical than under 
actual conditions was substantiated. This result might be due to either of two 
factors: (a) presented with a fictitious situation S need consider only that situation, 
but presented with an actual situation S must consider whether to balance that 
situation at the possible risk of unbalancing another situation. This suggestion was 
made earlier. (b) Also, on occasion, a balanced answer may be an inaccurate res- 
ponse, and 5 may decide that for him, in this instance, accura 
than balance. In the present study we have no means of 
accuracy and balance were in conflict. Kogan & Tagiuri (1958) and Tagiuri (1958) 
found that with normal persons few conflicts between accuracy and balance 
occurred, and when they did the balanced solution was preferred. Newcomb (1961), 


on the other hand, found that a few of his Ss showed no preference for a balanced 
State. 


cy is more important 
determining whether 


We also found that degree of PB in the hypothetical case is not related to degree 
of PB in the actual case. This implies that level of PB is specific to the type of condi- 
tion used to measure it, and that it is not legitimate to make inferences from one 
condition to another. However, we must be cautious in interpreting this result. 
Li for both hypothetical and actual conditions were clustered at the top end of 

е scale. With severely curtailed variability in each of the variables entering a cor- 
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relation the values that any correlation coefficient can take are considerably 
restricted. 

We now come to Hypothesis 3, and the specific details of Heider’s theory of 
balance. We wanted to see whether the number of entities present in a situation in- 
fluenced PB, and whether differentiation of relations into sentiment and unit, and 
entities into persons and objects, was useful. 

PBis indeed affected by the number and type of entities present. When only one 
type of entity is present in a given situation, or when only one type of relation is 
present, it does not seem to matter which entity or which relation it is, for both 
types of entities and both types of relations result in a similar level of PB. However, 
when we look at situations in which both types of relations are present, and so can 
interact, and similarly where the entities can interact, we find that PB is lowered. 
This suggests that differentiation of relations and of entities is necessary, and should 
be continued. If the different relations and entities really had the same effect on PB 
placing them in combination should not systematically alter their effect on PB, as in 


fact happened here. у 

It is necessary (о make a cautionary point in this context. The different relations 
and entities have been discussed as though they occurred in isolation. They did not. 
Objects were always associated with the unit relation, the sentiment relation was al- 
Ways associated with persons, and when both types of entities were present both 


types of relations were also present (see Table 1). Adequate control is possible only 
f relations) and with 


with person entities (they can be combined with both types o id wi 
unit relations (combination with both types of entities being possible). Combination 
of each entity with each relation is not possible because of their built in properties 
(e.g. objects cannot direct a sentiment relation). In addition, whenever in the present 


Work we discuss an effect due to interaction between entities we should also say that 
ble that the effect is due either to 


both types of relations are present, and it is possi { 1 : 
interaction between the entities, or interaction between the relations, or interaction 
between entities and relations. we 
Overall we find that the simpler the situation (the fewer the number of entities 
Present, the fewer the types of entities present, the fewer the types of relations 
Present) the greater PB. This suggests that PB is a function of the complexity of a 


Situation, 

While various levels of complexity are possible, only two have been used here— 
the simplest situations (only one type of entity plus one type of relation) and the 
Most complex (both types of entities plus both types of relations). Results obtained 
from using questions of intermediate complexity (6.5: both types of entities with one 
type of relation; one type of entity with both types of relations) would yield data 
Useful in two respects. Such results would provide further information on the com- 
Plexity interpretation, as PB for situations of intermediate complexity should fall 
between PB for simple and PB for complex situations. Further, this would help to 
tease out the effects of mixed entities and mixed relations, for it would now be 
Possible to keep constant the number and type of relations present so that the 
effects of different entities could be noted, and similarly to keep constant the num- 

r and type of entities present, so that the effects of the different relations could be 


tae This cannot be done in the case of the present data for whenever both en- 
ities are present i occur. 
т ранее а that there were exceptions to 


Throughout the i indicate 
results section we have indic at the 
the finding that less PB occurred for the more complex situations. When we look at 
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these contrary situations more closely we find that they have one thing in common 
—their extreme simplicity. They were not just easy, they were ludicrously simple, so 
much so that many Ss failed to accept them as they stood, but concentrated on 
giving unlikely alternative answers, pointing out that the obvious (balanced) 
answers need not necessarily occur, e.g. Q. ‘Al does not like Dennis. How do you 
think Dennis feels about Al?’ .. . like/dislike. A. ‘He could like Al if Al don’t like 
him.’ At times an answer would be given on the basis of contrived information, e.g. 


Q. ‘Keith has just bought a car. Does the car belong to Keith?’ A. ‘No.’ Explan- 


ation: It belongs to the Finance Company. For a question to be relevant to balance 
theory it must be of sufficient c 


omplexity that S concentrates only on the question 
itself as presented. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THESE FINDINGS AND THE RESULTS OF 
OTHER STUDIES 


Our results for certain situations can be compared with those of Kogan & 
Tagiuri (1958) and Davol (1959). Kogan & Tagiuri 


ions (Ss, older chronically dis- 


abled veterans, were each asked to rate their liking and disliking for others in their 


room, these ratings were then collated), while our data refer to perceived relations, 
the results are in good agreement. Both studies indicate that those situations where 


n are positive are the most li 


Davol found t 
data, this ten 
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Price, Harburg & Newcomb (1966) presented their Ss (male and female students) 
With all eight possible variations of the three-person sentiment relation situation, 
and asked them to rate each situation on an uneasy/pleasant scale. Balanced 
situations should be rated pleasant, imbalanced, uneasy. Some comparison can be 
made on three of these eight situations, and also on the data obtained when Ss 
were asked whether their likes and dislikes were reciprocated. In the latter case 
Price, Harburg & Newcomb found that 98 per cent of the Ss assumed that those 
they liked also liked them. Our data are in complete agreement. However, only 
27 per cent believed that those they disliked, disliked them; 47 per cent 
were unsure. Our data are rather different, 66 per cent of our Ss (only students 
are being considered) believed that their dislikes were reciprocated. A possible 
explanation of the large difference is that our Ss could not resort to an ‘un- 
sure’ category. On other matters our data are largely in agreement. Of the three 
situations on which comparison can be made ((1) How does one friend feel about 
another friend, (2) How does a friend feel about a disliked person, (3) How does one 
disliked person feel about another disliked person) in the first two cases our Ss con- 
sistently complete these situations in a balanced direction, while their Ss view the 
type of answers given by ours as very pleasant. In the third case our Ss were 
equivocal in their response, and so were theirs, some considering such situations to 
be pleasant, some unpleasant. Р er 

Comparison can also be made on grosser findings, namely, on general level o 
PB. The studies of both Morrissette (1958) and Esch (in Heider, 1958) yield data on 
this matter. As Morrissette's Ss were students, and most of Esch s were also stu- 
dents, only the student Ss in the present study will be considered. eres 
found that between 79 per cent and 91 per cent of his Ss indicated PB (оу 15 
Situations 1 and 4 are being considered as in these it was possible for S 2 E 
the entire arrangement, while this was not possible in situations 2 and ) m 
found that 82 per cent of her Ss (who were provided with complex Ain ms 
hypothetical situations) showed PB. These proportions are d m n ы e 
Ours. In the actual case 88 per cent of the male students and : oh à em 
Students indicate PB. In the hypothetical case all students prefer the аа 
State. It is possible that this difference is attributable to the different бе F Lu 
ations used in the three studies, both Morrissette and Esch er us са Wee 
hee than any we used. Consistent with tnis end our finding 
18 less PB for more complex situations than for simp'e 5 

„Our data support certain aspects of Heider’s theory of вон Nr d 
Point out that distinction with regard to types of entities and pan ane ei 
Not always needed, but that it is essential to know whether pa п ecd ef 
entity or relation is present in a given situation. Because o E 
maintain the current differentiations and the incorporation of sue U 
into those related theories which do not currently make them 15 ES аата 
Tesults emphasize that PB is related to the cea al the situa 
Complex the situation the less likely it is to be balance’: — 

On the basis of the evidence presented, there is now ae sae Eos 

Cation than previously for saying that there is a general prefere 
State, 

Under hypothetical conditions not only d Я 

general community show a preference for the balance 


15 more marked than for any other group), but menta 
= 


o students and members of the more 
state (and for students this 
] patients show a similar 
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preference. Under actual conditions preference for the balanced state is not quite as 
general, for newly admitted patients, in particular those who will stay a longer 
time, have a preference for balance markedly less than that shown by normal 
groups. ; m 

This resulting difference between hypothetical and actual conditions is sug- 
gestive, implying that the expectations of mental patients may be no different from 
those of normal persons, but the perception of what is happening in an interpersonal 
situation may be altered. However, before proclaiming that these data indicate that 
interpersonal difficulties differentiate mental patients from normal persons, it is 
essential to be certain that the results are not artifactual, and to consider alternative 
explanations. 

It was mentioned in the introduction that, according to Heider, to determine 
whether or not a particular situation is balanced for a particular S it is necessary in 
Some cases to take into account his attitude towards himself. Only actual situations, 
in which one of the entities present is a person, are affected by self-attitude, neither 
hypothetical questions, nor those concerned solely with relations between objects, 
are affected. In dealing with the hypothetical case S is not expected to involve 
himself, since only relations between a hypothetical Al, Bill, and Charlie are at 
issue, and S has no connection with these hypothetical persons. Where objects are 
concerned, if we are considering, say, the relative sizes of two objects, their owner- 
ship by S, or their desirability for S, cannot possibly affect their given objective 
characteristics. Only where S is personally involved in some way can his self- 
attitude be expected to have an effect. In our data only where self-attitude was a 
relevant variable in the scoring procedure were differences between the groups 
found. This raises the problem of whether these differences are attributable prin- 
cipally to differences in self-attitude, and if so what the role of self-attitude may be 


in balance theory. A major inadequacy of the present study is that, while our data 
indicate that self-attitude is a variable requiring much further consideration in 
balance theory, the answer to only one question was used in assessing self-attitude. 
(Q. 26. ‘How do you feel about yourself? In general do you like or dislike yourself?” 
«+. like/dislike). In the limited time available a more adequate measure was not 
possible. 

The number of persons in each group who admit to disliking themselves is given 
in Table 15. It is clear that persons who say they dislike themselves are found in 
significant numbers only among the newly admitted patients. To determine whether 


TABLE 15 NuMBER OF Ss IN EACH GROUP WHO 
DISLIKE THEMSELVES! 


No. in group Мо. disliking self 


Male students 41 1 
Female students 19 0 
TB patients 19 1 
Attendants 25 1 
D/C patients 25 2 
Short-stay patients 22 5 
Long-stay patients 25 7 


* 5з who were equivocal were rated as liking themselves. 
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157$ self-attitude influenced preference for the balanced state the questionnaires were 
rescored ignoring self-attitude (i.e. as though all Ss liked themselves) and all relevant 
analyses repeated. 

(1) When we now look at the proportion of Ss in each group who express a 
preference for the balanced state (Table 3, column 3), we find that, while long-stay 
patients still show the least preference for the balanced state, the other groups have 
a similar marked preference for the balanced state. 

‚ (2) A one way analysis of variance comparing all seven groups was again car- 
ried out and a statistically significant difference between the groups was still found, 
F(6,169)=2'73 (p-05—2-17). Each group was then compared with each other group 


by means of t-tests (Table 16). 


TABLE 16 [-TEST COMPARISON OF EACH GROUP WITH EVERY OTHER 
GROUP ACTUAL CONDITION, SELF-ATTITUDE IGNORED 


Male Female ТВ Alt. D/C Short 


Male students XXXX 
Female students ns. XXXX 
TB patients n.s. n.s. XXXX 
uh: n.s. n.s. n.s. XXXX 

C patients n.s. n.s. n.s. ns ХХХХ 
Short-stay patients n.s. n.s. 0.5. n.s. ns. ХХХХ 
Long-stay patients 338** 326** 2-76" 2-23" 244% пз. 


„> Significant at 5 per cent level, two-tailed. 
Significant at 1 per cent level, two-tailed. 


Previously short-stay patients differed from the discharge patients and the nor- 


mal groups, now no difference is found. Long-stay patients still show significantly 
lesser preference for the balanced state, however, the magnitude of the difference 


between the long-stay patients and the other groups has diminished. . 
(3) If we consider the individual variables and compare the mental patient 
groups with, separately, the attendants and the TB patients, we find that none of the 


Variables significant in Table 12 now discriminates between the groups, and that 


only three of the thirty comparisons reach significance at p<-05 (specifically (a) 
Compared with attendants, only sentiment relation, two entities; and only persons 
present, two entities; and (b) compared with TB patients, only unit relation present, 
WO entities). 1 

In cm M it is clear that when self-attitude is disregarded the differences 
between the groups are eliminated in the case of the short-stay patients and reduced 
for long-stay patients. Other evidence on whether self-attitude should be ignored 
in the definition of a balanced state is available. This evidence is of three types. (1) 


Only for situati i is rel t were differences between the 
uat „attitude is relevan і 
ees thetical cases, or in the actual 


groups found. No differences occurred in the hypo 
case where only objects were involved. Differences between the groups for these 


other situations might have been expected had differences in preference for the 
ients are representative of 


balanced state been present generally. (2) Discharge pat! Е 

newly admitted раны їп л pertant ways as the length of time for which new 
patients will be hospitalized, legal status, diagnosis, etc. If we compare the answers 
Which they give to the questionnaire ‘vith those given by the newly admitted 
Patients, it is possible to see where the answers of the two groups differ. Doing this 
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we find that there is only one question on which differences are marked—this is the 
self-attitude question where about 25 per cent of the newly admitted patients say 
they dislike themselves, but only 8 per cent of the discharge patients admit such a 
dislike. Because they indicate self-liking, the discharge patients are credited with a 
stronger preference for the balanced state; by indicating self-dislike, but otherwise 
answering the questions in a similar manner, newly admitted patients are credited 
with a lesser preference for the balanced state. When these newly admitted patients 
leave they, too, will probably say that they like themselves, and by this one altera- 
tion in their answers to the questionnaire will now indicate a stronger preference 
for the balanced state. It should be noted that while a change in self-attitude from 
dislike to like eliminates the difference between short-stay patients and discharge 
patients in preference for the balanced State, it does not completely eliminate the 
difference between the long-stay patients and the discharge patients, for the long- 
stay patients still show a lesser preference for the balanced state. (3) Lastly, pro- 
ponents of balance theory claim that there is a general preference for the balanced 
state. Presumably this general preference should occur both for Ss who like them- 
selves, and for those who do not. However, when self-attitude is taken into con- 
sideration, none of the 17 Ss who dislike themselves indicate a preference for the 
balanced state—a finding contrary to theoretical expectations, for at least some of 
these Ss would be expected to show such a preference if preference for balance is 
indeed general. However, when self-attitude is ignored, 11 of these 17 Ss prefer the 
balanced state. It should be noted that of the 17 self-disliking Ss 12 are newly 
admitted patients. Possibly a dislike of the self is indeed a reflection of ill-health 
(Newcomb, Turner & Converse, 1965). And possibly it should be taken only as a 
reflection of ill-health and not as having any relationship to preference for balance. 

Very little work examining the role of self-attitude has been carried out in the 
context of balance theory. One investigation which is directly relevant is that of 
Wiest (1965), although there are objections to equating his measure of self-esteem 
with self-attitude. Wiest asked 415 children drawn from grades 5, 6, and 7 to rate 
their liking and disliking of their classmates, and to say how they thought these 
persons felt about each other, and about S. In addition, each child answered a self- 
esteem questionnaire. Wiest found that the extent to which S believes his evaluations 
of others are reciprocated by them is a positive function of self-esteem. This would 
indicate that a person with negative self-esteem would not expect someone he 


likes to like him—a prediction which follows from balance theory. However, a test 
of this prediction is not re 


range of the self-esteem sco: 
In the original standardization 


data. 


Deutsch & Solomon (1959) have argued that balance the 
esteem into 


> account, for situations which 
should be imbalance 


they do not concent 


ory must take Ss self- 
are balanced when self-esteem is positive 


d when self-esteem is negative. Unfortunately, in their study 
rate on the relation between self-esteem and the evaluation of 
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others—Ss with high or positive self-esteem should evaluate highly one who desires 
association with them and should give a low evaluation to one who does not, 
whereas Ss with low or negative self-esteem should evaluate highly one who wishes 
to avoid them and should give a low evaluation to one who desires association. 
Instead they substitute the experience of success for high esteem and of failure for 
low esteem, and focus on the relation between these experiences and the evaluation 
of others who do or do not desire association. What little direct information there 
is on self-attitude scarcely supports the contention that self-attitude should be 
included in the definition of a balanced state. 

Deutsch & Solomon justify their procedure by arguing that the self of an 
individual is composed of the symbolic representation he has made to himself of 
his various characteristics, and that these representations usually include the 
representation of things with which he identifies or is identified, such as his actions 
or possessions. For experimental purposes S’s actions represent some aspect of 
himself. However, evaluations based on persistent and general attributes of S, such 
as his usual self-attitude, may have a different effect from evaluations dependent on 
experimentally induced attributes which have a narrow reference and which may be 
very transitory. Я 

While Heider (1958) points out that the general formulations of balance theory 
hold only for the case where S likes himself, he does not explain why a considera- 
tion of self-attitude is of such basic importance, saying merely that ‘Most of the 
examples discussed . . . presuppose а positive attitude towards the self . . . only 
then can one derive the harmonious case . . . p i$ united with positive entities . . . 
(Heider, 1958, p. 210). Others, e.g. Deutsch & Solomon (1959) and Brown (1965) 


have made similar observations. 


Including self-attitude in the definition Dal ES" Be 
S relates all his actions to himself. If self-attitude is included ir the definition of a 


balanced state then differences in self-attitude are always relevant. Itis unlikely that 
this is the case. While it is possible that self-attitude is an important variable when 
S has to consider the attitudes of his acquaintances towards himself, self-attitude 
would seem to be less relevant when 5 has, for instance, to judge the adequacy of 
his work. In the former case 5 is personally involved, in the latter 1t 1s desirable for 


him to use objective judgement. 


of the balanced state presupposes that 


From the data of this study it is not possible to decide whether ыш. 
should be retained in the definition of a balanced пон a ee her 
studies are not helpful in this matter. An experiment коо M. Dom А ae 
vestigate this problem is possible. We can make use ofa Type V aea Dacis 
mon to all balance theories, namely, that balanced states a E = ree 
imbalanced states are stressful. Assuming the truth of this hypo жү Г 
to determine whether a definition which (a) includes ог eic BEER i. 
attitude yields results consonant with the hypothesis. That ү ^ s A y 
consonant results would be accepted as the more APRES pfi © эк ee ee 
Ss should be persons who are functioning normally in the i. vm ее 
dislike themselves. Self-liking Ss cannot be used for they canno yi ems E 
data. The questions which Ss would be required to answer мор А е ae pes 
attitude makes a difference in their scoring, answers which ЖОШ ak a 2 я 3 
a negative self-attitude being imbalanced where eee pis ps Доо ш 
rently a measure of tension or stress would be obtained for the vid o : c 
question. Self-attitude would be taken into account in the scoring of each question. 
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Any answer could fall into one of four possible categories: 


(a) Balanced state preferred, high level of stress or tension 
(b) Balanced state preferred, low level of stress or tension 
(c) Imbalanced state preferred, high level of stress or tension 
(d) Imbalanced state preferred, low level of stress or tension 


gories (a) and (d) then the hypothesis can be retained only if self-attitude is ignored 
in the definition of a balanced state, for with self-attitude ignored (a) would 
indicate that the imbalanced state is accompanied by a higher level of tension, and 
(d) that balanced states are accompanied by lower tension. 

While differences in self-attitude account for most of the difference between 
groups, they do not wholly account for the difference between long-stay and short- 


will stay in the hospital, but also in legal status and diagnostic classification. 
Details are given in Table 1, but in general the short-stay patients were voluntary 
or entered on an emergency basis which was not altered (21/22) and were diagnosed 
as neurotic (17/22), whereas the long-stay patients entered on some form of com- 
mitment order (either committed, medical certification, or an emergency status 
Which was altered to committed (20/25) and tended to be diagnosed as psychotic 
(16/25). As the association between length of Stay, diagnosis and legal status is so 
close, it is not possible to determine which of these factors is most responsible for 
the differences remaining between the groups with respect to preference for the 
balanced state when self-attitude is ignored. 

Other conditions, Possibly associated with psychoticism, could also give rise to 
the lesser preference for balance on the part of the long-stay patients. Their 
behavior may be erratic, leading others to behave in an inconsistent manner 
towards them, and so making it more difficult for the long-stay patients to predict 
y) that they perceive 
ting are less balanced 


While the long-stay mental patients showed the least preference for the balanced 
the stud 


theory, and the results have tended to favor balance theo: 
results may be attributable to the type of Ss used. 


Schooling, age, and test Sophistication. Evidence available 
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something to be endured and disposed of. Perhaps by considering each question less 
carefully they are less inclined to propose an imbalanced answer. In any case these 
results suggest that evidence in favor of balance theory is more likely to be 
obtained from students than from other persons, so that caution is necessary in 
generalizing about preference for balance on the basis of data obtained from 
students. 

The TB patients consistently showed less preference for the balanced state than 
any of the other normal groups. Their contacts with other persons were extremely 
restricted. Only those few others sharing their room being accessible, they had 
Considerable opportunity to get to know each other, and to learn to tolerate each 
other. It is possible that increased familiarity with a limited number of other per- 
sons, together with a necessity to get along with them, may result in a tolerance for 
the foibles of others, a greater capacity to see alternative explanations for observed 
behavior, and so a greater tolerance for an imbalanced state. To investigate this 
Suggestion information is needed from very small groups of persons who are 
isolated from the general community, but have freedom of association within their 
group, e.g. skeleton crews at the Poles, or retired persons in a home for the aged. 
Where preference for balance and accuracy are in conflict members of restricted 
groups would be expected to show greater accuracy, whereas those with freedom 
of movement might be expected to show greater preference for balance. 

Our data indicate that a preference for the balanced state is shown by normal 
persons other than students, and that consequently there is some justification for 
the assumption made in balance theories that preference for the balanced state is 
general. Of especial interest is the finding that balance theory applies in the case of 
a class of persons (newly admitted mental patients) where there has been consider- 
able hesitation in applying the theory. There is also some suggestion that de t 
for balance can be altered under particular situations. Students have been foun 
to show a far stronger preference for balance than have other groups. As Mea 
are the most generally used group in investigations of this nature the positive results 
obtained can to some extent be attributable to the Ss selected. oa 

The present work requires amplification. In particular, it would be desirable б 
obtain information on situations of intermediate complexity. This wewa yie 
further data on the simplicity-complexity formulation, and could be use no show 
the effects of interaction between entities and between relations. Further nforma 
Hon on the relation between accuracy and balante Ў ana desirable, so that the 
esser PB of long-stay patients could be better understood. А б 

Finally, а йор уз raised concerning the role of self-attitude in balance 


"ie of self-attitude is inadequate, so firm 
ree ue се that self-attitude should be 


Statements cannot be made, but our data suggest 
eliminated from the definition of a balanced state. We would recommend that 
further work be carried out to investigate this suggestion. 


SUMMARY 


Heider's theory of balance was examined in order to determine em = d 
entiations of entities and of relations made in this theory “differs ‘a is н 
Whether preference for the balanced state (РВ) is Беда OVER ANISTON BARREN a 


Subjects, 
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Seven different groups of Ss were used: male and female students; TB patients; 
mental hospital attendants; newly admitted mental patients who (a) stayed a short 
time, (b) a long time; and mental patients about to be discharged. A general prefer- 
ence for the balanced state (PB) was evident in all groups. PB was more marked 
under hypothetical (fictitious) conditions than under actual (real) conditions. The 
differentiation into types of entities and types of relations made by Heider’s theory 
was found to be necessary because situations in which both types of entities or both 
types of relations were present resulted in a lesser PB than situations where only 
one type of entity or one type of relation occurred. PB was found to be more closely 
related to the complexity of a given Situation, i.e. to the number of different entities 


Stayed a longer time 

-stay patients showed the 

same PB as normals, but long-stay patients still showed a lesser PB. Institutionaliza- 

tion was thought to have some effect on PB, diminishing it. 
On the basis of 

balanced state was 


investigated. 
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Effects of Interpersonal Contexts on 
Relationships Between Goal Setting Behaviour 
and Achievement motivation 
JOHN DAMM 


WHILE ALMOST all psychological experiments provide for S a situation in which 
others, at least E and usually other Ss are present, very few studies appear to have 
paid explicit attention to the effects of the particular interpersonal context on S's 
behaviour. If significant differential effects of interpersonal contexts were to be 
demonstrated, they ought to be taken into account not only in planning and execut- 
ing experiments but also in professional areas such as teaching, examining, counsel- 
ling and interviewing. This paper examines the effects of differing social situations 
on the aspirational behaviour of Ss classified in terms of achievement-related 
motives. 

Aspirational behaviour has been measured by two related techniques— the older 
‘level of aspiration’ method of Lewin and his associates (Lewin et al., 1944) and 
the more definitive ‘risk-taking’ method. Both techniques are used in the studies 
to be reported. 

Probably the best known theoretical formulation of risk taking is that of 
Atkinson ( 1957) who takes into account three variables: the motivational disposi- 
tions S brings to the situation; his perceived probabilities of succeeding and of fail- 
ing to achieve a chosen goal and the incentive values of success and failure associated 
with the goal. Atkinson's equation for predicting 'resultant motivation' in tasks in 
Which S has free choice to set his own goals, is a function of: 

(Ms x Ps x Is) (Mafx Pfx If ) 
in which Ms is *motive to approach success' usually measured by ‘need for achieve- 
ment’ (п Achievement) after McClelland et al. (1953). ' И 
Maf is ‘motive to avoid failure’ assumed to Бе reflected in high scores оп certain 
test anxiety scales. Ps and Pfare, respectively, perceived probabilities of succeeding 
and failing, and Js and Jf are incentive values of success and failure. — 

In tasks in which the outcome is clearly one of success or failure, it 1s assumed 
that Ps—1— Pf, e.g. if S sees his chances of succeeding as three out of ten, he will 
See his chances of failing as seven out of ten. It is assumed that Is=1—Ps, ie as 
а goal appears more difficult to attain (low Ps value) the incentive D el its 
attainment is increased. Similarly ifs He the negative incentive value of failure 
increasing as the goal appears easier to achieve. з | ! з 

Piu de кү. ы is predicted that the predominantly guo EN 
individual with Ms> Maf will choose goals of median difficulty whereas the ‘failure 
avoidant’ or Maf>Ms will choose either easy OF difficult goals. The product of 
P and I values is greatest (0:25) when each is 0-5 and becomes progressively smaller 
as one term approaches zero while the other approaches unity (e.g. 0-1 and 0-9, 
respectively, with a product of 0-09). узе Ps is 0:5, Is, Pf and Jf are also by 
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assumption 0-5. Consequently, whatever difference there is between Ms and Maf— 
the permanent dispositional measures—takes on the strongest resultant motivation 
value in the equation when Ps is 0-5. If Ms>Maf, approach motivation will most 
exceed avoidance motivation for this Ps value. At the same probability level 
avoidance motivation is strongest for individuals with Maf> Ms, i.e. in constrained 
situations they should choose goals with either high or low Ps values. 

These predictions have been confirmed by Atkinson & Litwin (1960) and 
Atkinson, Bastian, Earl & Litwin (1960). A typical experiment involves a ring toss, 
dart throwing or shuffleboard task with distances marked out from the target. 
The further from the target S chooses to stand the more incentive points he is 
offered for a successful attempt. The P and 7 values may be presented as ranging 
from 0:9 to 0-1 and from 1 to 9, respectively, i.e. in inverse relationship to each 
other. While the choice of goals with median Ps values should produce the highest 
number of points (when Ps is 0-5 and Js is 5 the likely average outcome is 2-5 points, 
a higher product than that resulting from any other Ps and Is combination), this is 
not pointed out to S and there is no evidence to suggest that pre-adolescent Ss 
recognize it for themselves. 

Atkinson's predictive model appears to hold only when performance is related 
to ‘achievement’ motives, and not when additional motives are aroused in certain 
experimental situations. De Charms & Dave (1965) found that pre-adolescent boys 
classified as Ms>Maf and Maf>Ms and tested individually by a single E did not 
set goals as predicted by Atkinson and his co-workers, Kogan & Wallach (1967) 
say ‘We do not know to what extent the results obtained depend upon a context of 
overt interpersonal competition’ (p. 177). 

Need for affiliation (п Affiliation) may be aroused as much as or more than 
п Achievement in more intimate, evaluative situations. Atkinson & O'Connor 
(1966) found that n Affiliation was positively related to performance where S per- 
formed in the sole presence of E, whereas n Achievement failed to relate to per- 
formance in this context. They define affiliative motivation as need for social 
approval and therefore extrinsic and irrelevant to the actual task. They suggest, 
however, that total strength of motivation is the sum of the achievement motive 
and ‘extrinsic’ drives and point to ‘the possibility of performance decrement among 
Ss strongly motivated to achieve when additional incentives are introduced to 
further heighten motivation’ (p. 319). 

In the risk-taking study to be reported 5 performs and sets goals in the sole 

presence of E. While the findings and interpretation of Atkinson & O’Connor relate 
only to performance, the similar interpersonal context of the present risk-taking 
study may have a significant effect on goal setting. Experimental situations eliciting 
anxiety have been shown to lead to increased affiliative behaviour (Schacter, 1959). 
The Maf individual with chronic achievement anxiety may be able to reduce his 
anxiety and its effects in ways that allow him to express his aroused n Affiliation. 
The Ms person is likely to experience high degrees of both n Achievement and 


n Affiliation leading either to supra-optimal arousal or to goal setting response 
conflict. 


‘Level of aspiration’ has usually been measured by having S perform one trial 


of a task and by then asking him to state the score he expects to achieve on the next 


trial, and so on for subsequent trials. The discrepancy (D) score between perform- 


casure of ‘aspiration’ and may be negative, zero, or 
realism’ or ‘confidence’, respectively, 
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Rotter (1954) has reviewed evidence which suggests that low positive D scores 
are ‘culturally normal’ in that the typical S sets his goals a little above his past 
performance. Rotter also notes that the typical ‘shift’ in aspiration is to raise goals 
following ‘success’, i.e. when S’s performance has exceeded his stated expectation, 
and to lower them following ‘failure’. Some Ss make ‘atypical’ shifts of the opposite 
type. Moulton (1965) has shown in a group-testing situation that predominantly 
Maf individuals make more ‘atypical shifts’ than the Ms do. To raise an aspiration 
following ‘success’ or to lower it after ‘failure’ would be tc bring the Ps of the chosen 
goal nearer to 0:5. 

According to Atkinson’s model the mean D score obtained by a group of Maf 
individuals should not differ significantly from that obtained by the Ms although 
the former should set goals producing a wider range of D scores. If a low positive 
D score is ‘culturally normal’, a goal resulting in such a D score should be con- 
sidered by a typical S as having a Ps of 0:5. Feather (1963) has shown that the Ms 
in their subjective estimates tend to overrate objective probabilities of success 
whereas the Maf tend to underrate them. The Ms individual, therefore, preferring 
median level risks but overrating Ps values, should set goals which produce higher 
positive D scores than those which are ‘culturally normal’. To the extent that the 
Maf underestimate objective probabilities they should obtain mean D scores lower 
than those which are ‘culturally normal’. Their preference as a group for either 
high or low risk, however, should result іп a large spread of D scores. — — 

Without recourse to introspective reports it is not possible to tell in aspirational 
and risk-taking experiments whether S is primarily concerned with others’ evalua- 
tions of his task performance or with their evaluations of his goal-setting skill. It 
is possible, however, to present tasks in such a way that there may be no explicit 
evaluation, or E alone may be in a position to evaluate either or both of these 
behaviours, or peers as well as E may be able to do these things. The present study 
attempts to manipulate such situational factors. — « 

The available ‘frame of reference’ on which S may base his goal setting has been 
shown to affect D scores (e.g. Sears, 1940). S may be given information concerning 
only his own performance or he may be given normative feedback on the perform- 
ance of the group he is in or of some other reference group. Normative feedback 
may be considered a ‘social’ frame of reference. Anderson & Brandt (1939) found 
with fifth-graders that each S’s knowledge of his own scores as well as those of his 
classmates elicited aspirations which ‘tended towards mediocrity’, i.e. high scorers 
tended to produce negative, while low scorers produced positive D scores. 

In the studies to be reported three major situational variables are: 


1. evaluation of S's performance by no one other than S himself, by E or by 


peers as well as by E; 

2. evaluation of his goal-setting skill by the same persons; ч 

3. the frame of reference available to S, i.e. his knowledge of only his own scores, 
this plus observation of peers’ performance, or solely normative information 


concerning peers’ scores supplied by E. 


The frame of reference variable is manipulated p i 5 
anagrams task, опе referred to as ‘own score’ in which S knows only his own 


performance scores, the other, called ‘group norm’ in which E feeds back informa- 
tion about scores made by the class of which Sis a member. The differential effects 
of evaluation of performance and/or goal setting by E alone or by peers as well as 


ed primarily in two conditions of an 
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E, are studied in relation to 5° stated aspirations in two physical tasks: throwing, 
in which £ alone may evaluate S’s goal-setting; and strength of grip, in which E 
and peers may evaluate S in this way. The risk-taking study involves a ring-toss 
task in which SS operates solely in the presence of E. | 
As neither of the studies was designed primarily to test the effects of varying 
interpersonal contexts, some of the following hypotheses are essentially post hoc. 
Most, however; are derived from relationships between the theoretical formulations 
of aspirational behaviour and findings of the studies cited. Because of the number 
and variety of situational factors and their possible interrelationships with motiva- 


tional dispositions a considerable number of hypotheses are relevant. These are 
presented in certain functional groupings. 


Hypothesis 1 


The means and standard deviations of D Scores obtained by the two motivationally- 
defined subgroups will differ with the nature of the interpersonal contexts as follows: 
(a) In anagrams in which 5 does not make private face-to-face contact with E, 


the ‘success-oriented’ Ms will set goals which produce D scores of higher posi- 
tive value than those set by the ‘failure-avoidant’ Maf. 


(b) In anagrams the Maf will obtain D scores with a wider spread than those 
of the Ms. 


(c) There will not be a Significant difference in the mean D scores of the two 


groups in the Throwing task in which S makes direct and private contact with 
£ and in which n Affiliation is likely to be elicited, 


(d) In the Strength task with primarily a competitive connotation eliciting 
n Achievement the Ms will obtain higher positive D scores than the Maf will. 


Hypothesis 2. > 


Hypothesis 3 


(a) The ‘success-oriented’ Ms will begin in the ‘own score? anagrams by obtain- 
ing high positive D scores but will reduce these on su i i 

to the ‘typical shift’ principl 
who will mostly begin cautiously and thus obtain below- 


ing the Ps values of their 
goals initially either high or low in Ps, nearer to 0:5, 
(b) In the ring-toss task in which n Affiliation i 
aroused the two groups will differ significantly j 
that predicted for anagrams in their percentage 


5 likely to be most strongly 
n the opposite direction from 
of atypical shifts.2 
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Hypothesis 4 

The Ms will show a positive increase in mean D scores from the ‘evaluative’ 
Throwing task to the ‘competitive’ Strength task, whereas the Maf will show a 
decrease in their D scores between these respective tasks. 


Hypothesis 5 
In the purely ‘evaluative’ ring toss the Maf will choose goals with Ps values nearer 
to 0-5 than the Ms will. 


METHOD 


SUBJECTS 


For the two conditions of the anagrams task 126 boys in two large classes in 
Grade VII in a Christian Brothers school acted as Ss. Their ages ranged from just 
over 11 to slightly more than 14 with a mean age of 11 years 9 months. All had 
attended the school for more than one term and most had been there since Grade IV. 
The studies involving the physical tasks were carried out a year later with the same 
Ss who had now reached Grade VIII. Of the original boys, 116 were still available 
for this part of the study. " 
Subjects in the ring-toss study comprised 57 boys from the Grade VII population 
of two State controlled schools. Equivalent in age to the anagrams sample, they 
were selected in terms of their scores on measures of achievement motivation and 


test anxiety. 


PROCEDURE 


Anagrams 

A pilot study had been conducted with five classes of seventh grade pupils in a large 
school so that certain specifications of stimulus words selected from a sample could 
be ensured for the anagrams tasks. The words chosen and the order of their pre- 
sentation was such that 5 was likely to obtain fairly consistent scores throughout 


all trials. 


The ‘own score’ condition. The lengthy instructions were to be presented in précis. 
A sample stimulus word was written on the blackboard, and Ss were asked to make 
up from the letters of this long word as many ‘normal’ words as they could. They 
were told that they would be given only a brief time in which to make their 
responses. At the conclusion of each trial, response sheets were collected from all 
members of the class and were scored and returned to their owners. When the sheet 
was returned to him, S was asked to note his score and then at the head of the next 


column to write in the score ‘I expect to get’ on the next trial. 

1. In this the same initial instructions were given. To 
prevent S from gaining a clear indication of his score a new response sheet was 
distributed for each trial. On each sheet S was asked to write his responses on 


irregularly dispersed lines. When time for a trial was up S was asked to turn the 
sheet immediately. The sheets were then collected and from the collated scores E 


The ‘group norm’ conditior 
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i h, and 

orted to the class the scores equivalent to the 100th, 75th, 50th, 25th, 
ld centiles. These were presented as the Scores made by the boys who made the 
highest score, the 16th, 32nd, 48th and lowest scores in a class of 63.3 Prior to the 


The ‘own score’ condition was administered with eight trials (seven predictions) 
to one class first with the ‘group norm’ condition presented with six trials (five 


- feet. How far do you expect to throw it 
order for each of four trials, 


is relevant to this paper. 
In Part 1, S had been asked where he chose to stand to thi j 


practical implications of the probability-i 
understanding of it was tested with two examples. Onc 
S was given 10 rings and told that he could stand a 


Independent variable measures 


Achievement motivation. In the aspirational study the measure of ‘approach to 
Success’ (or Ms) is "s Score on a scale derived by factor analysis of item inter- 
3. In the education System from which the samples were dr; 


elementary school are thoroughly accustomed to 
ion, 


5 ‘awn students throughout the 
‘places in class’ awarded at each term examina- 
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correlations of a self report schedule of attitudes towards various aspects of educa- 
tion. This scale has shown consistent correlations with scholastic achievement and 
with п Achievement in a number of samples. Its item content indicates that it is a 
"future orientation' measure or more specifically a measure of 'orientation to further 
education and to vocation’. It is referred to as ‘achievement orientation’ (AO). 

While the AO scale was used to select Ss for the ring-toss study, л Achievement 
Scores were available for 57 of the 74 in the experimental sample. In each study 
the measure of Maf, the ‘failure avoidance’ motive, is S’s score on the Test Anxiety 
Scale for Children (TASC) of Sarason et al. (1960). In the aspirational study TASC 
scores are dichotomized and related to dichotomized scores on the AO scale to give 
four sub-groups. In the risk-taking study Ss were chosen so as to have TASC 
Scores mostly below the 30th or above the 70th centile of the total sample of 140 
boys from two schools. These two groups were then sub-divided into those with 
high and low n Achievement scores to give four sub-groups. 

The n Achievement measure comprises scores from protocols written to four 
TAT type pictures, three (numbers 1, 2 and 7) from those recommended by 
Atkinson (1958) and one, devised by the author, which has proved useful with 
pre-adolescent male samples. The test was administered under the ‘neutral’ condi- 
tions used by McClelland et al. (1953), i.e. no attempt was made beforehand to 
bring about arousal of achievement motivation. The protocols were scored inde- 
pendently by the author and by a research assistant whom he had trained. Per- 
centage agreement on the presence of motive related imagery was 0-84. The judges 
discussed discrepant cases and either agreed on their classification or rejected them 
as Ss for the ring-toss study. 

Of the four sub-groups which result from simultaneous classification on two 
dichotomized measures only two are theoretically relevant here. The Ms are those 
with high approach (AO or n Achievement) and low avoidance (TASC) motives 


while the Maf are their exact opposites. 


RESULTS 


Owing to the number and complexity of the hypotheses, discussion will follow 
immediately in presentation of results relevant to each hypothesis. 


Hypothesis 1 
Table 1 shows means and standard deviations of scores obtained by the Ms and 
Maf members of that class in which the ‘own score’ condition of anagrams was 
Presented prior to the ‘group norm’ condition. Results are not shown for the other 
class in which the reverse order of presentations was used. In the latter class the 
“group norm’ condition appears to have had considerable influence on aspirational 
behaviour in the ‘own score’ condition a week later. Scores for neither condition 
in this class relate significantly to other measures. 

In the ‘own score’ condition the predicted difference between the mean D scores 


of the Ms and Maf is significant. ((1—3:45, df 40, p<-002). While the trend is 
Similar in the ‘group norm’ data, it fails to reach significance (1— 1-86, df 40, 
p«-10). . 

A sub-hypothesis of Hypothesis 1 to the effect that the Maf will show greater 
intra-group variability of D scores than the Ms will, is also tested by data in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SUMMED D SCORES 
FOR ALL TRIALS IN EACH OF ‘OWN SCORE’ AND ‘GROUP 
NORM’ CONDITIONS OF ANAGRAMS FOR THE Ms AND 
Maf. ALSO SHOWN ARE MEAN PERFORMANCE SCORES 
FOR THE ‘GROUP NORM’ CONDITION 


Ms Maf T. diff. E 

*Own Score' D score 

N 17 25 

Mean 7-16 —1-72 345 -002 

SD 7:26 1055 (F=2:11) NS. 
"Group norm’ D score 

Mean —4-88 —10:96 1:86 10 

SD 9-82 1120 (F=1:30) NS. 
Mean perform. score 71-78 64-90 220 05 
Diff. (‘own score’—‘group norm’) 
Means 12-64 9:24 1:07 NS. 


Although in each condition the Ms have a lower spread of D scores than the Maf 
do, the F test of homogeneity of variances is not significant in either condition. 

Itis of interest to note that the average D scores of the two sub-groups combined 
in the ‘own score’ condition is positive while that for the ‘group norm’ treatment 
is negative, suggesting that when the only reliable reference points for S are scores 
made by membership group peers, most Ss underrate themselves. 

Table 2 shows means and variabilities of D scores in feet and pounds (not in 
five unit intervals) in the respective physical tasks.4 While the difference between 
the D score means of the Ms and Maf in Throwing is not significant and the 
variances of sub-group D scores are essentially homogeneous, the difference 
between the sub-group means for Strength is, as predicted, significant (1—2-99, 
df 37, p>-01). 


TABLE 2 MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SUMMED D 


SCORES FOR ALL TRIALS IN THROWING AND 
STRENGTH FOR THE Ms AND Maf, AND THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MEANS OF THE TWO 
TASKS FOR EACH GROUP 


Ms Maf t diff. P 

Throwing D score 

N 16 23 

Mean 10:25 9-09 104 NS. 

SD 3:95 253 (F=2-44) NS. 
Strength D score 

Mean 11:13 7-61 2-99 *01 

SD 3:88 324 (F=1-43) N.S. 
Diff. (Strength— Throwing) 

Means 0-88 —1-48 2-08 05 


4. For the entire sample the standard deviations o 


f D scores in feet and pounds for Throwing 
and Strength, respecti 


vely, were highly similar—the z value of the difference being less than unity. 
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The principal predictions in Hypothesis 1 are supported for that class in which 
the ‘own score’ preceded the ‘group norm’ treatment of anagrams. While the Ms 
vary less among themselves in their D scores than the Maf do the difference could 
be a chance one. The Ms appear to be the more confident and are somewhat more 
consistent as a group in the confidence they show. The Maf being somewhat more 
variable may be, as a group, responding as Atkinson's formula predicts, i.e. tending 
to set goals with either low or high Ps values. In the Throwing task which brings 
S face to face with E in an implicitly ‘evaluative’ role the two groups do not differ 
reliably. In Strength which is assumed to be less likely to arouse z Affiliation than 
Throwing is, but more likely to call forth achievement motivation, the Ms obtain 
significantly higher positive D scores than the Maf do. It is possible that the con- 
fident ‘striving’ behaviour of the Ms in the less intimate context of the anagrams 
study is replaced in the Throwing context with behaviour aimed at satisfying other 
needs as well, e.g. п Affiliation. In the more intimate context all Ss may be more 
aware of a need to make a good impression in terms of adequacy of goal setting 
rather than allowing themselves to display the confidence or lack of it that they 
bring to less evaluative or to more competitive situations. 


Hypothesis 2 

The prediction here is that in the ‘group norm’ condition there will be a ‘tendency 
towards mediocrity’ such that the better scorers will tend to set goals producing 
negative D scores while the poorer scorers will overrate themselves against norma- 
tive feedback. For the class to which Table 1 and 2 refer, the correlation of per- 
formance scores with D scores in the ‘own score’ condition is —-33 whereas that 
for the ‘group norm’ condition is —-62, the difference between these coefficients 
being significant (t=2:09, df 120, p<-05). While the ‘tendency towards mediocrity’ 
is evident in both conditions it is significantly stronger in that condition in which 
normative feedback is the only information available to S. 

An assumption underlying Hypothesis 2 is that the Ms will perform better than 
the Maf in anagrams. The mean scores of the two groups are shown for the ‘group 
norm’ condition in Table 1. The difference between the means is significant 
(t=2-20, df 40, p —:05). While the Ms might be expected to maintain in an absolute 
sense the more confident goal setting in the ‘group norm’ condition (7: able 1 shows 
that they do—their mean D scores of —4-88 being less negative than that of —10-96 
for the Maf), compared with the Maf they should show a greater change in average 
D score from one treatment to the other. Their change of 12-64 is greater than the 
9:24 of the Maf but not significantly so (1— 1:07). 


Hypothesis 3 

This is tested by the size and direction of differences between the Ms and Maf 
percentage of all shifts represented by ‘atypical’ shifts in the ‘own score’ anagrams 
task. The equivalent measure in the ring-toss task is the percentage of times S sets 
goals with lower Ps following ‘failure’ and with higher Ps following ‘success’, 
Table 3 shows these percentages. The results are as predicted. The Ms make 
significantly fewer atypical shifts in the ‘academic’, non-affiliative anagrams task. 
They make reliably more atypical shifts in the ‘evaluative’ ring-toss context. 

be over-estimated as the test of the difference of two proportions as applied 


dence’, i.e. random distribution of atypical responses throughout a given 
he case. The non-parametric nature of the data precludes analysis 


5. The / values may 
here assumes ‘indepen 
group. This is unlikely to be t 
of variance. 
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TABLE 3 PERCENTAGES OF ALL SHIFTS REPRESENTED 
BY THOSE ON WHICH ATYPICAL SHIFIS WERE 
MADE IN ‘OWN SCORE’ ANAGRAMS AND IN 
THE RING-TOSS TASK 


‘own score’ anagrams Ring toss 


No. shifts % atypical No. shifts 9% atypical 


Ms 95 63 95 31:6 
Maf 134 22:4 85 15:3 
t diff. % 3:69* 2-64* 
*p< 01 


Hypothesis 4 


This Hypothesis, an extension of Hypothesis 1, predicts differential changes in the 
D scores of the Ms and Maf from Throwing to Strength because of the differences 
in the ‘evaluative-competitive’ nature of the two tasks. In Throwing, л Affiliation 
is assumed to be more strongly elicited because after S has had his score reported 
to him by E he informs the latter of his prediction for the next trial in a private 
setting whereas in Strength, S’s peers are continually present. The bottom section 
of Table 2 shows the differences between the mean D scores on the two tasks for 
the Ms and Maf separately. The difference of the differences is significant (1— 2:08, 
df 37, р<:05). 

In the rationale behind Hypothesis 4 and other hypotheses it is suggested that 
the Ms are more detrimentally affected by n Affiliation aroused in situations in 
which S is evaluzted by E in a private face to face encounter. The Ms has high 
approach and low avoidance motivation in competitive situations, whereas the 
Maf is just the opposite. The test anxiety of the Maf individual may be reduced by 
his being able to give expression to aroused n Affiliation, so that he is able to 
respond effectively in terms of the latter motive. The combination of п Achievement 
and n Affiliation in the Ms may carry him beyond the optimal point of arousal. The 
relative effects of approach and avoidance motivation on changes in goal setting 
strategies in changing interpersonal contexts can be gauged from Table 4 in which 


all Ss comprising the original four sub-groups are divided into high and low scorers 
on each motivational variable separately, 


The values in the bottom row of Table 4 show 


‘om that the ‘approach’ variable is 
more affected by changes in interpersonal context t 


han is the ‘avoidance’ variable 
TABLE 4 MEANS OF SUMMED D SCORES FOR ALL TRIALS IN THROWING AND 


STRENGTH FOR ALL SS CLASSIFIED SEPARATELY ON ACHIEVEMENT 
ORIENTATION (AO) AND TEST ANXIETY SCORES (Tasc) 


AO TASC 
High Low ай P High Low +. df. P 
N 25 32 df55 NS. 32 25 df 55 
Throwing 932 937 006 NS. 869 1020 163 NS. 
Strength 1048 789 2:58 +02 869 1020 222 +05 
Diff. (Strength — Throwing) 116 —1:50 237 05 —0-60 — 052 NS. 
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suggesting that in the Ms there is an approach-approach conflict when n Affiliation 
is aroused but that the same situation does not bring about a commensurate 
approach-avoidance conflict in the Maf. 


Hypothesis 5 

In the ring-toss task in which S performs and sets goals in the sole presence of Ё, 
the Ms are expected to choose Ps values in the vicinity of 0-5 less than the Maf do. 
Table 5 shows the percentage of choices of goals within three levels of Ps values— 
those about 0-5 (0:40 to 0-60) and the more extreme higher (0-61 to 0-90) and lower 
(0-10 to 0-39) values averaged over 10 trials. 

TABLE 5 PERCENTAGE OF CHOICES MADE WITHIN THREE DIVISIONS OF 
THE POSSIBLE RANGE OF Ps VALUES AVERAGED FOR 10 SHOTS 


IN THE RING-TOSS TASK, AND MEANS OF DEVIATIONS FROM 
0-5 or Ps CHOSEN. 


Ps levels Mean Ps Mean deviations CR diff. 
0:10-0:39 0:40-0:60 0-61-0-90 chosen from 0:5 deviations 
Ms 47 47 07 0-40 18 1:51 N.S.) 
Маў | 15 64 21 0-49 12 


The Маў, contrary to the prediction from Atkinson’s model, choose median Ps 
values more than the Ms do. The Mann Whitney U test applied to the differences 
between mean deviations from 0:50 fails to reach statistical significance (= 1:51, 
df 27, p>-05). These results supporting only a null hypothesis nevertheless run in 
the direction predicted in the context of the present study. Here again it may be 
assumed that the n Affiliation aroused is causing the Maf to behave as predicted 
for the Ms in situations in which л Achievement is the principal relevant motive 
aroused. In the ring toss the Ms may be either over-aroused in terms of summated 
motives or conflicted as to the direction to give to their drive-reducing behaviour. 

In this study the average Ps chosen by the Ms is 0-40, i.e. they set goals of more 
than median difficulty. This could be due to a desire to gain social approval but it 
should be noted that in the studies reported by Atkinson and his co-workers, the 
Ms tend to set goals with objective Ps of 0-4 or even lower. Feather (1963), however, 
has shown that in their subjectively perceived Ps the Ms tend to over-estimate 
objective values while the Maf tend to under-estimate them. In the present study 
'S’s objective Ps are demonstrated to him in а pre-experimental session. If these are 
convincing to him (a large number of pre-experimental trials were given), there 
should not be the discrepancy found by Feather in situations in which objective 
Ps were not demonstrated to S. Assuming that such discrepancies did not hold in 
the present study the results are in the direction predicted in Hypothesis 5—the 
mean Ps of the Maf being 0-49 as against 0-40 of the Ms. 


DISCUSSION 


As results have been discussed in relation to the hypotheses generated from the 
theoretical introduction, this section will deal with the relevance and possible 
application of the findings to a number of normal life situations. While there are 
many problems of interpretation of results of goal setting experiments especially 
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when a variety of situational factors are introduced, the present studies demonstrate 
to some degree the extent to which interpersonal contexts affect stated aspirations 
and, presumably, the actual striving of individuals. 

In the normal classroom situation or in a normal day's work a teacher or a 
superior does not evaluate separately for each individual all the work he does, and 
sometimes a student or employee can only guess at how well he is doing in com- 
parison with others. In these situations similar to the ‘own score’ condition of 
anagrams, motivational dispositions to approach achievement with confidence or 
to wish to avoid it because of conditioned fear seem to express themselves most 
directly and simply. 

When individuals are given feedback on the performance of the group the 
difference in aspiration between the ‘success-oriented’ and the ‘failure-avoidant’ 
sub-groups is reduced. Depending on the degree of familiarity of the material in 
the task this difference in aspiration may disappear altogether, This was suggested 
in an unpublished study with the Ss who did the anagrams tasks. When this class 
had completed five practice items for each of two aptitude measures—a vocabulary 


and a number reasoning test—each student was asked to nominate three classmates 
he considered most likely to get the score that he woul 


overrate themselyes—the rank 
al status on the combined tests 
If-perceived status being —-35 
th ‘failure-avoidant’ dispositions 
students whose scores fall below 
spire more highly in the light of 
ent either a phantasy or a ‘social 
motivati i i 
clearly needs further investigation. авд Th pape 

The interpersonal context of the Throwing task invol 
but private evaluation, if only implicitly, also has normal life counterparts. Some 
teachers prefer to feedback each individual's results privately whereas others are 
more inclined to do this publicly as was done in the Strength task. If stated aspira- 
tions in these two tasks are indicative of S's personally felt needs, then public versus 
private feedback does have a significant effect on the goals set by different types 
of individuals. 

During a recent visit to a high school in a kibbutz in Israel the author was 
closely questioned by senior students on public examination Systems. The evalua- 
tive procedure adopted by teachers in the kibbutz school is ‘personal’ or ‘ipsative’ 
and in no way normative. Those students who indicated that they would prefer to 
be examined in the openly competitive fashion were those regarded by their teachers 
as the better students under the existing system. These students may recognize 
their superiority and merely wish to have it publicly recognized or they may prefer 
an ‘openly competitive’ to a ‘privately evaluative’ assessment so that their achieve- 
ment motivation can be given free reign uncontaminated by affiliative and other 
task-irrelevant needs. 


Introduction of a publicly competitive examination System into the kibbutz 


ving public performance 
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might, however, increase the differences in achievement between the ‘better’ and 
the ‘poorer’ students as perceived, but not publicly acknowledged, by the teachers. 
McKeachie et al. (1966) have shown that grades of students high in affiliative 
motivation are higher in classes where there are many affiliation cues while for 
students low in affiliative motivation the reverse is true. Weinberg (1965) points out 
that while competition is highly functional with regard to the attainment of certain 
educational objectives it also has dysfunctional aspects, e.g. it may arouse anxiety 
which interferes with problem solving. 

A life situation not unlike the interactional context of the ring-toss task is that 
of a teacher counselling a student or a manager in industry conducting an appraisal 
interview with a subordinate. The present findings suggest that an authority figure 
does not have to make explicit evaluations for his private encounter with a sub- 
ordinate to bring about commitments which differ from those elicited in the 
subordinate in more public and competitive situations or in situations where 
neither competition nor evaluation subjectively operates. Results of the present 
ring-toss study compared with those of Atkinson and his co-workers suggest that 
inaffiliation-arousing contexts, as for example in counselling, the client's behaviour 
and apparent motivation may not be indicative of his motivation and behaviour in 
the more public environments in which he will study or work. 

The present studies also suggest that experimenters should give more attention 
to interpersonal contexts. While such attention is given in studies in which inter- 
actional factors are treated as independent variables, there are other research 
situations in which such factors, though less manifest in their effects, need to be 


controlled in some way. 


SUMMARY 


The interpersonal contexts in which Ss operate in level-of-aspiration and risk- 
taking experiments are shown to affect the nature of the goals they set. (As predicted 
from Atkinson's *motive-probability-incentive' model) an individual with a strong 
motive ‘to approach success’ compared with a ‘failure avoidant’ S tends to respond 
with reasonable confidence in competition with his peers and in contexts in which 
he is not privately evaluated by an authority figure. When his behaviour is at least 
implicitly evaluated by E in a private face-to-face encounter he appears to be no 
more confident than the ‘failure-avoidant’ person. The latter type of S in this 
context sets goals similar to those set by the ‘success-oriented’ S in non-evaluative 
situations. It is suggested that evaluative situations arouse affiliative as well as 
achievement motivation and that in the type of person in whom the latter type of 
motive is normally strong, summated motivation goes beyond the optimal level of 
arousal and/or leads to goal setting response conflict. The normally ‘failure- 
avoidant’ S may find in affiliation-eliciting situations that he can satisfy his need 
for social approval and reduce his anxiety by the same behaviour. Implications for 
normal life situations are discussed. 
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The Institutional Effect on Career 


Achievement of Technologists 
A Multiple Classification Analysis 
EDWARD O. LAUMANN AND ROBERT N. RAPOPORT 


THEORIES HAVE been produced and supported, both with clinical and cross- 
sectional survey data, to the effect that childhood socialization experiences play an 
inordinately powerful role in determining later functioning. Early formulations, 
based on Freudian theory, emphasized the importance of events surrounding the 
focal preoccupations of the infant, e.g., feeding, eliminating, expressing aggressive 
and sexual drives (Kardiner, 1939; Kardiner et al., 1945). Contemporary formula- 
tions tend to place more stress on the more enduring elements of family structure 
as forming the personality, for example, household sleeping arrangements which 
affect personality formation through the mechanism of identification (Whiting, 
1960). The importance formerly attached to specific events surrounding the early 
socialization issues is now taken to be attributable to their symbolic significance 
or to their relevance as indices of more or less pervasive and enduring structural 
patterning in the infant's environment. 

In our society, two characteristics of the child's socio-cultural environment to 
which there has been attributed perhaps the greatest formative influence on sub- 
sequent behavior are socio-economic class and religious origin. In research specific- 
ally on technologists— scientists and engineers— Trow (1958) has outlined some of 
the ways in which the social class factor might affect subsequent professional per- 
formance; and a number of researchers have since provided empirical grounds for 
taking this factor seriously so that it need no longer be held up as an underrated 
or long-neglected aspect of our understanding of the determinants of professional 
performance (Eichorn & Kallas, 1962 ; Gerstl, 1963; Perrucci, 1961). Religious origin 
of the individual has been shown to have similarly potent predictive value as an 
indicator of formative socio-environmental influences (Weber, 1958; Lenski, 1961; 
Sklare, 1958) though its specific relevance to technologists has only begun to be 
examined (Kubie, 1957). 

The widespread influence of Erikson's work has contributed to the recognition 
even among psychoanalytically oriented theorists that experiences throughout the 
life cycle may have formative significance, particularly if they occur at critical 
transitions which are characterized as axial points during which there is a temporary 
fluidity of functioning followed by new and enduring reorganization (see Caplan, 


1. This paper is based on a study conducted by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
Study Group on the Impact of Space Efforts on Society under a NASA Grant (NSG-253-62). 
Support to the authors was also given by Harvard, Northeastern University, Boston College, the 
University of Michigan, and the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations for various aspects and 
stages of the work. Grateful acknowledgment is given to them, and to our colleagues on the Space 
Study Group for assistance. The multiple classification analysis was performed by Laumann, who 
wishes to thank Otis Dudley Duncan for his wise counsel and at the same time to absolve him from 
responsibility for defects in the ultimate product. 
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1961, 1964; Rhona Rapoport, 1963; Rapoport & Rapoport, 1965). The University 
experience has been viewed in this perspective by Snyder & Kaufman (1963), and 
Sanford and associates (1961), among others. 

With higher educational experience an individual tends to be Jess involved in 
family relationships and experiences and more oriented toward elements in the 
institutional environment. His orientation may be directed to various elements in 
the situation. A beginning in conceptualizing some of these issues in sociological 
terms has been undertaken in a Russell Sage monograph (Brim & Wheeler, 1966). 
On a more empirical level, many studies have shown that affinities exist between 
personality types and college specializations (McConnell & Heist, 1961; Farwell, 
Warren & McConnell, 1962). Krulee & Nadler (1960) showed how types of students 
drawn to particular concentrations were oriented to their curricula differently 
according to patterned differencesin personal traits and values; and Simpson (1962) 
showed how the level of aspiration of individuals making the transition from 
Secondary school to university was affected both by parental and peer group 
influences. 

Professional career performance, however, even in highly trained specialities, 
cannot be said to be solely predetermined by university experience. Although many 
studies have shown a relationship between the type of institution attended and the 
level of subsequent professional performance (e.g. West, 1953), some have indicated 


uctures. The type of marriage con- 
€ pattern of mobility (Rossi, 1956; 


social environmental influences of various kinds. 

Recent investigators have become interested in spelling out how variables 
coming into play at different points in time inter-relate to determine a given set of 
outcomes, e.g., in the work of Eckland (1965) and Duncan (1966) on the process 
of social mobility and Cooley (1963) on the process of career development. 


THE RESEARCH DATA 


Our data are drawn in 1964 from a sam 
(hereinafter referred to together as ‘te 
Tepresenting the spectrum of types 

technologists. In order to avoid the pi 
the rapid transformations of our occu 


forn pational and career Structures and make 
Suspect generalizations based on age- 


с heterogeneous population samples (see Per- 
Tucci, 1961), we surveyed only alumni of one specific graduation year—the class of 


1954. That year was selected in order to allow sufficient time to elapse following 
graduation for carcer patterns to take definite form. The ten-year-out period, which 
We have termed ‘mid-career’, would seem to serve this purpose. 

The three technological universities will be referred to by pseudonyms as 
Cosmo U. (a top prestige, heterogeneous and cosmopolitan science-oriented 
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technological university of international stature); Upstate U. (a high-ranking 
technological university located at some distance from a major urban centre); and 
City U. (an urban university with a heavy technical emphasis, drawing on a pre- 
dominantly local population, oriented to serving industry and the local community 
and employing the co-operative work-study method of education). 

Altogether, 911 questionnaires were posted and a total usable return of about 
47 per cent was achieved, which is the sample we use. Although this return rate is 
smaller than that of many other studies of scientists and engineers (often 70 per 
cent seems possible), we feel that the rate is acceptable, given the type of approach, 
instrument and population sampled. Checks against the known distributions on 
selected variables for that class indicate that there do not seem to be serious biases 
in returns.2 

The problem to which the present paper is addressed is how to assess the relative 
weight of early or later indicators of socio-environmental influence on occupational 
role performance at mid-career. We used our data on two early aspects of the 
individual’s social environment (religious origin and social class, as indicated by 
father’s occupation); three aspects of the individual’s experience with higher educa- 
tion (institution attended on the ranked prestige spectrum described above, level 
of educational attainment and reported level of academic attainment while at the 
university); and two aspects of his subsequent experience that might be expected to 
influence career achievement (social class of wife, rated in terms of whether the 
marriage represents a homogamous or heterogamous union, and amount of geo- 
graphical mobility). 

Three dependent variables were examined: current earned income (1964), pro- 
fessional orientation to work, and self-assessed professional achievement (in com- 
parison with the person’s college classmates in the class of 1954). These three 
variables may be regarded as three different ways of assessing a person’s career 
success in the technological professions. They are modestly inter-correlated — 
--08 between current income and professional orientation, -|--28 between current 
income and self-assessed professional achievement, and --:12 between professional 
orientation and self-assessed professional achievement.3 


2. The questionnaire was eight pages long and contained considerable ‘personal’ material not 
usually considered ‘routine’ or even relevant to many technologists. We were also limited by 
having to use alumni office address lists which were in some instances of questionable accuracy on 
current addresses of alumni. Thus, despite cover introductory letters from high-status individuals 
associated with the individual’s university and with the American Academy and despite a blanket 
follow-up appeal, a return rate of only 47 per cent was achieved. Our checks for return bias 
included the items on religion, occupation of father, and birthplace, all three of which were obtain- 
able at one of the universities, and only birthplace in another. The sample frequency distributions 
were within three percentage points of the known distributions for these selected variables. The 
possibility of bias was further qualitatively checked by discussing the plausibility of the data with 
knowledgeable individuals in the relevant universities. There were no indications from either check 
that our returns were seriously biased. We sent the questionnaires to a cross-section of engineers 
and scientists from the three Universities, and in the present paper, there is no attempt to dis- 
tinguish differences in career-pattern according to field of specialization. 

3. We do not deal in the present paper with the issues raised by Kornhauser, Marcson, Dalton 
and others about the distinctive career lines associated with an emphasis on material rewards as 
distinct from professional satisfactions. In this population they are sufficiently associated to be 
dealt with together. This does not deny the interesting possibilities for their separate handling 
that lie beyond the scope of the present work. 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE INDEPENDENT AND 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Occupation of father and religious origin were divided into the categories reported 
in Tables 1 and 2 below. ‘Academic achievement? was measured by the respondent's 
report; he was asked to indicate whether he was in the top 10 per cent of his class 
in academic performance, the top 25 per cent, about average, less well than most 
(third quarter), much worse than most (bottom quarter). Educational attainment 
was divided into those who only achieved a B.S., those who obtained a master’s 
degree, and those who obtained a doctorate. Class homogamy-heterogamy was 


With regard to the de 


r pendent variables, current earned income was reported 
for the principal job last y i 


ear in $1,500 Increments from ‘under $7,000’ to ‘$17,500 


academic achievement in college. Finally, 
combining the Tesponses to five questio 


‘professionalism’.4 All three dependent variables were approximately normally 
distributed. 


4. The items for thi: 
following: 


(a) ‘What is the main reason for belongin 
following answers: identification with the profession; 


is scale which we shall refer to as ‘professional orientation’, included the 


(Weight ‘I’ for 
t *I* for ‘yes’, 
(d) ‘Iam more concerned with how my work looks to my Professional colleagues than to my 
boss.’ (Weight ‘1’ for strongly or pretty much agree, and 2 for any other А ег : 


(е) “Т resolve most conflicts between professional standards and the interest of my employer in 
favor i my employer.' (Weight *1* for Strongly or pretty much disapree, and ‘2’ for any other 
answer, 

An examination of the intercorrelation matrix of these Several items revea] that each item has a 
relatively high correlation (at least in the -40’s, usually in the -50's) with the aggregated scale score. 
Further, the item-to-item Correlations are all in the right direction, usually in the -20's. All cor- 
Telations are Significant at the -001 level or better, 
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FINDINGS 


As Table 1 clearly shows, the institution attended is very much affected by the 
father’s occupation. As expected, the data indicate that there is a definite tendency 
for children of professionals and of higher-level businessmen to attend the highest- 
prestige university (Cosmo U.); for the children of manual workers to have attended 
disproportionately the local urban university (City U.); and for Upstate U. to be 
intermediate between the two in level of class recruitment. 


TABLE 1 UNIVERSITY ATTENDED AND FATHER'S OCCUPATION: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


University Father's Occupation 
Profes- Sales Semi- Un- 
sional Proprietor Clerical Skilled Skilled Skilled Total 
6 % % % % % % % 
City U. 13 23 32 60 49 35 30 
Upstate U. 42 33 47 20 30 44 36 
Cosmo U. 45 44 21 20 21 21 34 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


(N=100) (N=117) (N=47) (N=30) (N=76) (N=34) (N=404) 


21252, 119, p.<-001, 10 d.f. 


Table 2 shows the differential religious recruitment of the three schools. With 
regard to the Catholic-Protestant ratios, City U. and Upstate U.’s distributions 
would seem to reflect the class and ethnic composition of their local regions, i.e. 
the urban and rural Northeast of the U.S.; while Cosmo U.’s distribution would 
seem to reflect the national distribution (with a Jewish imbalance). 


TABLE 2 UNIVERSITY ATTENDED AND RELIGIOUS ORIGIN: PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


University Religion Brought Up In 
Roman Catholic None 
and Eastern Other, or 
Orthodox Jewish Protestant No Answer Total 
% % % % % 
City U. 36 28 26 12 29 
Upstate U. 36 30 37 69 3 
Cosmo U. 28 42 37 19 34 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 


(N—144) (N—53) (N=215) (N= 16) (N=428) 


22—13, 836, p. —05, 6 d.f. 


It can easily be shown that each of our independent variables are very moder- 
ately correlated with each other. All can be shown to be correlated with our set 
of dependent variables. Table 3 presents the zero-order etas of the seven independent 
variables on the three dependent variables and the multiple correlation coefficients. 
Eta, rather than a product-moment correlation coefficient, was used in order to 
avoid making any assumption about the linearity of the relationship between the 
dependent and independent variables. In view of the categorical nature of several of 
our independent variables (e.g., religious background), such an assumption would 
be quite untenable. What is needed is a means of controlling for the correlation 
of the independent variables among themselves, when examining their impact on 
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TABLE 3  ZERO-ORDER ETAS AND MULTIPLE R FOR THE SEVEN INDEPENDENT AND 
THREE DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Dependent Variables Independent Variables 
Б woos = з E = 
Е З: amu Bh Se CE З ES 
55 us Se Sc Ez SS SS = 
SS аа S3 82 88 SS OS $x 
Current Income “161 193 :225 285 164 172 184 42 
Professional 
Self-Assessment 118 154 :052* +359 188 +156 +103 "39 
Professional 
Orientation 3187. :073* -205 “227 243 194 109 31 


* Starred etas аге not significant at the -05 level of significance, 


earnings which is the same for all in at attribute. However, 
factors such as occupation... are in a non- 


: ein; numerical sense continuously vari- 
able so that, whatever classification 15 adopted, strict homogeneity within in- 


dividual classes is obviously unattainable. M 


classes s tely distinguished which i H Re and also on the number of 
а eparately distinguished which is strict y limited b : ee 
ations . . .' (Hill, 1959, p. 357). y practical consi 


j Perhaps one of the most useful and reliable statistics generated by the tech- 
nique is the estimate of the explained sum of squares as a percentage of the total 
sum of squares corrected for the degrees of freedom (the R2 or the multiple 
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correlation coefficient squared) (Morgan, 1962; Pelz & Andrews, 1961). The analy- 
sis employed here has the additional feature of allowing the investigator to drop 
variables in a systematic manner (i.e. according to his theory) so that the relative 
contribution of any given independent variable or set of variables to the total 
explained sum of squares may be assessed. The explained and unexplained sums 
of squares are equivalent to those employed in the familiar analysis of variance 
technique, using the F-test as the test of significance (McNemar, 1955, pp. 235-317). 

Another important feature of multiple classification analysis is the fact that it is 
based on the following additive model: 


yas m-- agb; eins G—1, Ries) > 
(=з); 


where yx denotes the value of the dependent variable of the Ath individual in 
category i of independent variable a and category j of independent variable b; 
m denotes a parameter common to all individuals (usually the grand mean of the 
dependent variable); a; denotes a parameter common to all individuals in category 
j of independent variable b; and е is assumed to be an independently and identi- 
cally distributed random variable with an expected value of zero and a finite vari- 
ance (Hill, 1959, p. 357). The multiple classification analysis enables one to calculate 
the net effect of being in category i of a given independent variable, holding the 
effects of the other independent variables in the equation constant. By examining 
the net effects of the categories of an independent variable, one may determine the 
nature of the relationship (linear or curvilinear) between the independent and 
dependent variables. 

The multiple R's (multiple correlation coefficient) for each of the dependent 
variables of current income, self-assessed professional achievement, and profes- 
sionalism on the seven independent variables were -42, -39, and 31, respectively— 
all significant at p less than -001. On the basis of findings such as these, one might 
be satisfied with merely developing a more or less successful prediction equation; 
or one can attempt to develop a causal model of the process by which a person 
arrives in a particular occupational slot. The seven independent variables may 
roughly be ordered in time. Father’s occupation and parental religious background 
are clearly the earliest variables in time—in a sense, the initial factors in the causal 
model; while the three variables of institution attended, academic achievement, and 
educational attainment are intervening variables and the two variables of geo- 
graphical mobility and class homogamy-heterogamy are more proximate and 
contingent factors to the dependent variables of current occupational achievement. 
We can now deal with one of our central questions: To what extent do the earliest 
variables in time have a direct effect upon the dependent variables under examina- 
tion? That is, can their effects be shown to operate independently of the specified 
intervening variables, or are their effects essentially mediated by these intervening 
variables? According to Tables 1 and 2 above, for example, we know that father's 
occupation and religious background are important factors in determining the 
institution attended. Are the effects of origin then mediated by factors associated 
with the institution attended, or do they still continue to have direct effects on the 
dependent variables, once the effects of institution attended are taken into account? 
Are there some circumstances under which the earlier factors are re-enforced by 
later factors and some under which they are effectively countervailed ? Ideally one 
would like to be able to specify completely the way the effects of the original 
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theses: 


(1) Socio-economic origin and religious back 
effect on current Occupational achievement, 


(2) The effects of these two early background factors are mediated by a person’s 


academic experience (including institution attended, academic achievement, 
and educational attainment). 


(3) Later, post-educational contingencies, 
does by way of geographical mobility, 
dependently of background factors and ac 
(4) Differences in educational attainment a: 
and institution attended, 
(5) Institutional difference: 
cational attainment, 


ground have a gross influence or 


; like whom one marries and what one 


affect occupational achievement in- 
ademic experience, 


re mediated by academic achievement 


S are mediated by academic achievement and edu- 


Degrees of — Mean Sum of 


Freedom Squares 

Explained Sum of Squares for Institution 

Attended, Academic Achievement, and 

Educational Attainment 225-77 8 
Explained Sum of Squares for Three Factors of 

Academic Experience and Father’s Occupation 

and Religious Background 299-04 15 

Increment 77-27 F 10:32 
Unexplained Sum of Squares 1321-03 412 3-21 
Total Sum of Squares 1620-07 427 
10-32 


= Z = 3-21, 7 d.f. Е, p< 
Bex 37 f., 412 d.f., p.01 


With respect to the first hypothesis, we found that the explained sum of squares 
for the combination of father's occupation and religi 


assessed professional 
Professional orienta- 
found that in the case 
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mediated by the factors of institution attended, academic achievement and educa- 
tional attainment (p —01). But in the case of self-assessed professional achieve- 
ment, the background factors just failed to have an independent effect (p<-075). 
As the results of the test of the first hypothesis indicated, the background factors 
had no independent effect in the case of professional orientation. 

Regarding hypothesis 3, we found that only in the case of current income were 
the contingency factors of discrepancy in the social class background of one’s 
spouse and geographical mobility independently significant in contributing to the 
explained sum of squares (p<-01). These two factors did not contribute significantly 
to the explained sums of squares for the other two dependent variables. With re- 
spect to hypothesis 4, the effects of differences in educational attainment were not 
mediated by academic achievement or institution attended for self-assessed pro- 
fessional achievement and professional orientation. In short, it was an independent 
contributor to the explained sums of squares for both (p<-01 and p<:001 respec- 
tively). However, it was not an independent factor in contributing to the explained 
sum of squares for current income. Finally, the effects of differences in institution 
attended were not mediated by academic achievement and educational attainment 
for current income (p<-001) and professional orientation (р<:05). As one would 
expect given the wording of the question on self-assessed professional achievement 
(compared to college classmates), the effects of differences in institution attended 
were not important for this dependent variable. 

A detailed examination of the net effects of each of the categories of the in- 
dependent variables reveals that the effects are generally in the expected direction. 
That is, even when the effects of other variables are held constant, the net effect 
of being in a given category is what one would expect from the zero-order relation- 
ship. For example, when all other variables are held constant, the net effect of 
having a higher-status father is to add to one’s earned current income. Another 
example is that the net effect of being of Jewish origin is to add to one’s earned 
current income. There is, however, no difference between technologists of Pro- 
testant or Catholic origin in their current incomes.5 

Findings of differential effects of early experience—whether social class or 
institutional—pose certain ambiguities of interpretation. On the one hand, the 
effects observed may be due to properties of the individuals, such as achievement 
motivation or technical competence, systematically instilled in them through their 
socialization experiences. On the other hand, the effects may be due to the properties 
of the environmental structure into which they are moving that select individuals 
on the basis of their extrinsic attributes, such as religious background or social 
origin, rather than their socialized capacities of competence, etc. While we shall 
not be able to resolve the complex of issues involved in this ambiguity, we shall 
attempt to contribute to a clarification of the issues through the presentation of 
additional data from our survey, with the aim of fostering more pointed investiga- 
tions in the future. 

In looking more closely at the relationships among social origin, institution 
attended, and current earned income, we found that Upstate U. and City U. 
graduates who had fathers in high-status occupations (the professions, managers, 
and proprietors) were more likely to make higher incomes than men who had 


5. The detailed results of the net effects for all seven variables under different conditions are too 
complex to summarize conveniently in this paper. However, it appears that the results generally 
conform to what we have come to expect in studies of this sort. 
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fathers in lower-status occupations (p<-05). However, there was no such relation- 
ship between social origin and current income for Cosmo U. graduates. In other 
words, for City and Upstate Universities, the ‘homogenizing’ effect of the university 
experience was not sufficiently strong to erase the effects of early environment on the 
individual’s career as far as subsequent earning power was concerned; whereas at 
Cosmo U., the institutional effect was sufficiently powerful to blur these tendencies. 

When we controlled for father’s occupation, we found that children of fathers 
in the highest-status occupations did equally well no matter which university they 
attended—i.e. there were no significant differences in the pattern of earning of 
children of high-status parents, whether they went to City, Upstate, or Cosmo U. 
However, children of middle and lower-status parents—white-collar and manual 
workers—fared better if they went to Cosmo U. than if they went to City or Up- 
state U. In other words, the ‘institutional effect" was operative for children of lower- 
status parents in that their eventual earning patterns were affected by the institution 
they attended. 


There are three possible interpretations of these results which are by no means 
mutually exclusive: 


1. Students of the three schools are differentially selected on the basis of personal 
competence to meet and deal with new situations with a high degree of mastery. 
Perhaps Cosmo U.'s ability to choose students of superior competence is such 
that they can start, in effect, with a team of winners drawn from whatever social 
background they may come. The other universities may have less latitude for 


choice in this regard, their intake reflecting more closely the availability of local 
aspirants, 


2. The three schools differ in their social stimulu 
Cosmo U.’smemachieve outstanding success regard 
they are so heavily in demand in the professional 
of the other two institutions, employers may pick 
favoring the more socially acceptable. But Cos 
name their own career line and rise up rapidly 
grounds, once they get the Cosmo U. degree. 

3. The three schools afford different soci 
ences. Cosmo U. with its intensive sociali 


s value to employers, Perhaps 
less of their background because 
job market, Among graduates 
and choose a good deal more, 
mo U.’s men can more easily 
in it, regardless of their back- 


already oriented to achievement, have a 
In the case of City U. which trains commuting and Co-op students, continuity 
with community and family experiences is maximized. This has many advantages 
in maintaining stability in the local job market and Continuity of experience for 
the students themselves through the home-university-job transitions: but it does 
not have as powerful a socialization effect where ne 1 


: 3 y W values and attitudes must 
be learned—e.g. the inculcation of professional attitudes in boys of working 
class backgrounds. 


There is no doubt that the first two interpretations or accounts of the process 
are of great importance, perhaps of over-riding importance, particularly in the early 
stages of career following graduation from the university. However, we have in- 
dications, not only from the literature of adult socialization, but from our own 
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comparative study of seniors from two of the universities described here, Cosmo 
U. and City U., that the third process is also of great importance (see Rapoport 
et al., 1964). The degree to which changes seem to take place in the values, attitudes 
and behavior of young technologists in the course of their educational experience 
is impressive. While examples can be found in both universities of individuals who 
retain prior personal orientations while simply adding technological skills, Cosmo 
U. appears to be more successful in providing more powerful influences in the 
direction of bringing about profound transformations in an individual's value 
orientations than City U. Once the major patterns of institutional effect have been 
established, it would be useful to turn to a more careful examination of the variant 
patterns within institutions in order to understand their characteristics and dy- 
namics. The multiple classification analysis applied to types of individual patterns 
within the institution may provide a valuable analytic tool for this approach by 
focusing on a narrower band of time in the life cycle and studying how factors 
combine to produce various effects within this particular segment of time. 


SUMMARY 


A sample of 428 engineers and scientists who graduated in 1954 from three tech- 
nological universities in the Northeastern U.S. were surveyed in 1964. We examined 
the relative contributions of a set of independent variables in predicting current 
earned income (1964), professional orientation, and self-assessed professional 
achievement. A review of the literature on social mobility and occupational 
achievement suggested a number of variables that have been shown to be important 
in explaining career success. We were particularly interested in noting the relevance 
of these variables for indexing differential socialization experiences. The statistical 
technique of multiple classification analysis was applied to an examination of some 
of these variables in our specific population with the result that father's occupa- 
tion, religious preference when growing up, type of institution attended, academic 
achievement, and educational attainment were demonstrated to have varying 
independent effects on the set of three dependent variables. Geographical mobility 
and class homogamy were shown to be relatively unimportant (nonsignificant) in 
this population. 

A first step in constructing a method for analyzing the place of various experi- 
ences in the processes leading to occupational achievement was taken. The in- 
stitutional experience level was found to be pivotal in the process and was further 
examined in terms of how differences among the types of institutions might account 
for differences in the patterning of their alumni's careers. The finding that gradu- 
ates of high prestige institutions do better than those of somewhat lower-status 
universities parallels that of earlier studies; but we were able, on the basis of other 
data available, to suggest three possible explanations of the results, each of which 
almost certainly has some relevance: superior individual competence, more power- 
ful social stimulus value on the job market, and more intensive socialization 
pressures in the course of university education. It is suggested that studies be de- 
signed to analyze the ways in which factors of the kind mentioned, as well as factors 
of the chronological type examined in the earlier part of the paper, interplay to 
produce different effects in different circumstances. 
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Urban Neighbourhood as a 
Socio-Spatial Schema 
TERENCE LEE 


THE DEFINITION and analysis of neighbourhood has been an intractable problem 
in sociological theory since the 1920's, and in the post-war years its role in housing 
development has been a lively issue among planners and architects. 


Neighbourhood as a theoretical concept 


The major difficulty for the social scientist seems to be the elusiveness of neigh- 
bourhood. He cannot capture it whole in the net of a single concept. If he isolates 
it as a piece of territory, he often finds little or no correspondence with human 
behaviour; if he concentrates instead on social relationships he finds that these 
do not synchronize with geography. Yet he persists in thinking that the two com- 
ponents are somehow crucially interdependent. 

The first empirical approach to urban sub-areas can be traced to Park (1915) 
and the Chicago School of the following two decades, particularly E. W. Burgess, 
R. D. McKenzie and J. A. Quinn. By plotting indices of the physical features of 
the city and also of such correlated behaviour as delinquency, mental disorder and 
racial composition, they delineated ‘natural areas’. It was from this era that Bur- 
gess’s well-known concentric zonal hypothesis originated. This method has con- 
tinued to characterize human ecology and urban geography, though of course with 
increasing quantitative sophistication [see Hauser & Schnore (1965) for excellent 
critical reviews]. 

Although it is assumed that residence in such areas is accompanied by at least 
a rudimentary sense of self-consciousness, no measurement of this is included in 
the method, and it is reasonable to expect that since behaviour changes much more 
rapidly than the physical environment, the method may sometimes be misleading. 
There may also be subdivisions that are of great social importance but which are 
not sensitive to the physical measures employed. 

A number of planning surveys were conducted in Britain during the post-war 
years, encouraged by the formalization of planning machinery and by the statutory 
requirement to prepare city development plans. Although deriving much of their 
methodology from the ecologists, these did try to come to terms with the awkward 
duality of physical and social. Lock’s (1948) survey of the Hartlepools, for example, 
included the following definition of neighbourhood: 


*...an area in which people can reach within easy walking distance (ten or 
fifteen minutes) those institutions which serve the local community and so foster 
a neighbourly social life.’ 
The most explicit example of this approach, perhaps, has been that of Glass 
(1948), who proposed two distinct definitions: 
(a) an area delimited by virtue of the special physical characteristics of the area 


and the specific social characteristics of its inhabitants, and 
241 
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(b) a territorial group, the members of which meet on a common ground 
within their own area for primary social contacts. 


The existence of (a), i.e. the physical areas, was confirmed, but when the catch- 
ment areas for schools, youth and adult clubs, post offices, grocery and green- 
grocery stores were plotted to define (b), they showed almost no coincidence. The 
investigation has been criticized on the ground that no direct measure of the resi- 
dents’ consciousness of the neighbourhood or of their social relationships were 
taken. 

In a sense, Glass implicitly offered a third concept by tentatively predicting a 
correspondence between the physical and the social areas, which would have given 
a clear lead both to theory and practice, but this did not materialize from the 
observations, 

If we shift ground to those who have assumed that neighbourhood is mainly a 
social group, we find a corresponding neglect of the physical component. Cooley 
(1909) was perhaps the first to express clearly the primary group concept of 
neighbourhood. Characteristically, it would contain fifty or sixty adults in face-to- 
face interaction practising mutual aid (particularly in emergency) and maintaining 
social control to preserve a set of norms. 

Later workers in this tradition have made applied rather than theoretical con- 
tributions, by emphasizing the decline of the primary group neighbourhood as a 
consequence of urbanization (Roper-Power, 1937). McClenahan (1929, 1945) has 
gone further in suggesting from a study of a Los Angeles suburb that a new concept 
of primary group without territorial attachment is needed, the communality. This 
was to cover the highly mobile resident with friends and special interest groups 
Scattered throughout the city. 

Riemer’s (1951) contact clusters in various parts of the city are a similar con- 
cept, in so far as they apply to friendships. Sweetzer (1941, 1942) also concentrated 
on social relationships, asking subjects to nominate associates and acquaintances 
and confirming the existence of ‘personal neighbourhoods’, which were judged to 
le е, spatially discontinuous and compositionally unique’. 

At this point it is perhaps tempting to join Mann (1965), who concludes that: 


“Attempts to define the boundaries of the physical neighbourhoods may be 
sterile in that they bear so little relatio i i ips. It i 


to consider the social relatio: 
neighbourhoods begin and end.’ 


There are three reasons why this conclusion is hard to accept: 


(a) There is widely accepted meanin 
a house in a nice neighbourhood’, 
(b) Because almost every investigator who has made his main approach through 
social relationships has built in some implicit restriction, however vague, of 
physical location, and this should be made explicit, 4 

(с) A planner may not expect to create a neighbourhood, but he does expect to 


design its environmental component, to know, in fact, where it might ‘begin 
and end’, 


gin such statements as *, . . they have bought 


Finally, if neither social nor physical are 


: dispensable, but yet cannot be shown 
to be aspects of a single phenomenon, 


a possible alternative is to define two 
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separate concepts and to defer the formulation of a set of generalizations which 
relate them. 

Morris & Mogey (1965), in their study of Berinsfield, for example, renounce the 
quest for a unified concept, because ‘social and physical groupings do not often 
coincide in an urbanized society’. Instead they postulate: (i) physical units: sets of 
people who share a territorial bond, (ii) neighbourhoods: close co-residents with 
whom there is regular interaction, i.e. a social network rather than a group, and 
(iii) residential groups, when the population of a physical unit is also a distinct 
social group, i.e. when the networks of neighbours coincide. 

This approach has the virtue of comprehensiveness, but it retains certain limi- 
tations. The first is that it makes no provision for the condition where many resi- 
dents each have a social network, but these do not coincide. The second is that the 
superimposition of a network of acquaintanceship on a physical frame neglects 
the many other forms of interaction (social control of amenities, dustbins, children, 
noise, etc.) which characterize the urban scene. 

The last objection cannot be levelled at Greer’s definition of neighbourhood as 
a‘... precipitate of interacting households . . . which produces, at the least, some 
order among the small enclave of residents'. This would be wholly admirable, 
except that, again, the limits of the precipitate and indeed its presence, often cannot 
be specified although all the elements seem to be undergoing the chemical reaction. 


Neighbourhood as a planning principle 


The idea of the neighbourhood unit emerged as a planning principle in reaction to 
the drab uniformity of uncontrolled mass housing. As a principle it is not rigidly 
defined. A socio-economically balanced population of about 10,000 is given a dis- 
tinct identity by emphasizing boundaries with flanking main road, green belts, 
etc. A school, community centre and shopping precinct form a focus at the centre 
of a radial network of residential roads, many of the houses are ‘path-access’, and 
industrial units are sited as near as possible. The aims are aesthetic, economic, but 
most important, social, i.e. to create a ‘sense of community’. 

The neighbourhood unit has a long history with a flavour of genuine social 
idealism and three main roots. The most important of these was the Garden City 
movement, but there were also the Community Centre movement and the Univer- 
sity Settlements. The first clear formulation is attributed to Perry (1929) and the 
principle was espoused during the 1930's by such leading architectural thinkers as 
Lewis Mumford, Clarence Stein, Walter Gropius and Frank Lloyd Wright. Several 
projects were successfully realized in this period (notably Wythenshawe in Britain 
and Radburn in the U.S.A.), but it was not until the surge of reconstruction and 
new development in post-war Britain that it gained real prominence. The Dudley 
Report (Design of Dwellings 1944) gave official blessing to the principle and the 
Town and Country Planning (1947) Act authorized the government to build New 
Towns, *. . . to consist of integrated neighbourhoods’. Although rarely implemented 
in its ideal form, large numbers of neighbourhood units were built in the next 
twenty years and it became the established model for urban residential development. 

There has been a dissenting minority. Their view is that decentralization and 
local grouping is outmoded, that ‘village green planning’ is misplaced bucolic 
nostalgia (Isaacs, 1948; Dewey, 1950; Churchill, 1948). Sociologists have pointed 
out that the modern city dweller is highly mobile and prefers anonymity (Wirth, 
1938; Meyer, 1951); his behaviour is no longer rooted in local territory but diffused 


Q 
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throughout the city; it is based on shared interests and not on local affiliation 
(McClenahan, 1945; Riemer, 1951). 

The issue has been pervaded by the classical sociological theme of anomie or 
desocialization, without, perhaps, due acknowledgement of the relative nature of 
this process. There is certainly widespread evidence that neighbourhood as a 
primary group is now rare, but this has been uncritically taken to mean that be- 
haviour is randomly distributed in residential space. In recent years, a number of 
empirical and quantitative urban studies have begun a reversal of this traditional 
thinking by demonstrating that a substantial proportion of behaviour is still locally 
oriented (Foley, 1950; Smith, Form & Stone, 1954; Axelrod, 1956; Williams, 
1958; Wilmott & Young, 1960; Gans, 1967). 

In spite of this, or perhaps because there is a lag between sociological research 
and planning practice, or, more likely, because the theory is still confused, plan- 
ners have become disenchanted and there is much less evidence of neighbourhood 
planning in the more recently developed New Towns. Ritter (1964), however, 
claims that it has not had a reasonable test because *. . . planning has ignored vital 
functions’, There is certainly no published evidence available which compares the 


neighbourhood unit with alternative forms of development, or indeed, which 
identifies its ‘vital functions’, 


OUTLINE OF THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


The argument of this paper, based on a research sample representative of the whole 
of a small provincial city, is that the duality of physical and social neighbourhoods 
can be joined only by a phenomenological approach. The research method is in- 
ductive, i.e. housewives were asked to draw a map of their own neighbourhood and 
to describe in detail their behaviour in the immediate environment, The ‘schema’ 
is then proposed to conceptualize the mental representation of physical-social 
space. It is shown that the size and composition of schemata are a function both 
of the physical environment and of characteristics of the person. 

The relevance of this to urban planning is demonstrated through the develop- 
ment of an index called the *neighbourhood quotient" (Nh.Q.). Neighbourhood 
quotients are schemata expressed as ratios of the physical properties of the pre- 
sented environment. Evidence is adduced that they represent not only a cognitive 
but also a social orientation, along a continuum from low to high involvement. 

The calculation of variation in Nh.Qs for any given aggregate of subjects is 
taken, obversely, as a measure of consentaneity—a concept that implies agreement 
and interdependence, but not necessarily in reciprocal systems, 

The possible implications for the neighbourhood unit principle are considered 
in terms of the following questions: 


(i) What is the size and composition of the 
neighbourhood schemata? 


(ii) How do the manipulable physical variables of the urban environment in- 
fluence schemata, e.g. density? 


(iii) To what extent is the immediate locality used by city dwellers? 
(iv) What is the effect of subject variables: social class, age, length of residence, 


Physical areas corresponding to 
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location of husband’s work, native status, car ownership, family size, type of 
house? 

(v) Is high mean involvement (Nh.Q) related to shared norms about physical 
boundaries? 

(vi) Is it related to heterogeneity of social class? 


METHOD 


The Sample 


The study was carried out in the city of Cambridge. 

Full details of the sampling procedure are given in Lee (1954), but briefly, a 
representative 19 of the 35 residential! polling districts were sampled from the 
electoral roll by households, with a basic interval of 40. In each case, the housewife 
was interviewed. Notwithstanding repeated call-backs, 8 were unobtainable and 
there were 8 refusals. The final sample was 219. 

Since much of theorizing in urban sociology has been concerned with the 
variables of city size, density, and stage of industrialization, it is necessary to place 
Cambridge in this context with a brief description. 

Up to 1914, the City was a university and market town and an important railway 
centre but not much else. Since that time there has been a rapid growth in light 
manufacturing, the prosperity of surrounding agriculture has increased and it has 
become a regional centre for commerce and government. Less than 6 per cent of the 
working population is now employed by the University. The manufacture of 
radios, food and drink, tobacco and scientific instruments is. higher than the 
national average; personal service is only very slightly higher. 

The population of urban Cambridge at the time of the investigation was approx. 
104,000 (Cambridge, M.B. 86,000) and gross density 8-9 persons per acre. The 
latter is about the same as Southport, and somewhat lower than Oxford, Bath, 
Ipswich and Norwich. There has been little central redevelopment and ribbon 
extension to adjoining villages has spread the city so that one traverse extends more 
than 8 miles from north to south. Industry is scattered. Although the gross density 
is low, there are considerable variations in net density and apart, of course, from 
the University area, the architecture is undistinguished if not drab. 

The sample was drawn to represent the residential areas, where there is nothing 
to suggest that the ordinary everyday behaviour in the locality would be different 
from that in other conurbations of about the same size. 


The Interview 

This was open-ended and intensive. It took place usually in the house but sometimes 
on the doorstep and lasted from 40 to 60 minutes. The form of the interview com- 
prised particular points on which elucidation was systematically sought, rather than 
a rigid schedule of pre-set questions. The topics were ones which the subjects could 
discuss easily, freely and in many cases eagerly. Inevitably, much of the respondent 
material appears in the analysis that is to follow only in the form of simple ratings, 
but each of these represents the distillation of considerable information. Every 


1. i.e. excluding four polling districts comprising the commercial and University centre of the 
city. 
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interview was conducted by the writer, accompanied by his wife. This joint ap- 
proach was undoubtedly helpful in disarming suspicion and had the additional 
advantage that all the data could be recorded on the spot, some of it verbatim, 
without any break in conversation. Standardized recording forms were used, 
partially pre-coded, the information being transferred later to a coding form for 
punched card analysis. 

The main section was concerned with social behaviour, and in particular with 
the number and whereabouts of friends and acquaintances. After careful enquiry, 
these were separately assessed as many, few or none, (a) within a radius of half a 
mile, and (b) elsewhere within the city. Questions were also asked about the number 
of memberships of clubs and similar formal organizations and these were classified 
by their location into local (see below), non-local and central area. The frequency of 
attendance was also discussed, but this was mainly to confirm that an active role 
had been taken up and the information was not used subsequently. Other questions 
in this section dealt with shopping behaviour. 

Another section was composed of ‘background’ questions, e.g. length of resi- 
dence; previous residence; husband’s occupation and place of work; number and 
age of children, etc. A third section was devoted to attitudes—satisfaction with the 
city, the locality and the house; convenience; ideal choice of locality, ete. No quan- 
titative analysis was made of this material because it was felt, in retrospect, to be 
often ambiguous both in question and answer. 

It should be noted that nothing was said at this phase of the interview about 
neighbourhood. The questions were based, where necessary, on the half-mile radius 
locality. This precaution was taken to avoid contamination of the primary datum 
of the study, the neighbourhood map. The replies to questions were often phrased 
in neighbourhood terms, but no elaboration of the concept was sought until later. 


The Neighbourhood Map 


This method of measurement was developed during a pilot study, when, tentatively 
at first, a map was produced to help subjects in the description of their neighbour- 
hoods. In its final form, each subject was given a unique foolscap-size section cover- 
ing about two and a half square miles from the Ordnance Survey 6" /mile sheet. 
This is large enough for buildings and street names to be clearly visible. Each sub- 


ject's house was approximately in the centre and marked with a large cross. The 
instructions, printed on the sheet and given verbally, were: 


‘Please draw a line round the part which 


Please. you consider acts as your neighbourhood 
or district. 


From the interview sample of 219, a total of 165 drew a neighbourhood map. 
Twenty-four said they could notdoso because their neighbourhood was ‘too vague"; 
14 lacked the necessary sophistication to orient themselves to a map, even with help; 
and a further 16 gave the impression that their willingness to co-operate was ap- 
proaching its limit. 

A check was made against the possibility that the size of neighbourhood maps 
was influenced by the dimensions of the total section presented. For approximately 
half of the sample, the rectangular sections were made in the Vertical plane, and for 


the other half, in the horizontal. No corresponding differences were evident in the 
neighbourhood maps. 
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Land Use Survey 

A detailed analysis of the physical composition of the neighbourhoods was made 
with the help of a Land Use Survey of the city, kindly loaned by the County Plan- 
ning Office. This specified, on a separate punched card, the nature, condition and 
use of each building and made it possible to derive exact and detailed counts for 
the 165 areas. The categories of use were later simplified to three main groups: 


1. Dwelling Units; (hereafter called ‘houses’ for brevity) 

2. Shops; food and all other combined 

3. Social Amenity Buildings; churches, schools, public houses, clubs, and other 
‘places of assembly’. 


The Locality 


In order to investigate the effect of differing physical environments upon the 
neighbourhood, the content of a locality, a half-mile radius from the subject’s 
house, was analysed in the same way from the Land Use Survey. The locality is a 
unique area for each household by means of which it was possible to compare the 
composition of the ‘presented’ environment with the ‘accepted’ neighbourhood. 

A correction to the count was applied for some localities where part of the area 
was made inaccessible by a physical barrier such as a river or a railway. Only those 
streets which could be reached by travelling (via a bridge) for five-eighths of a mile 
from the home were included. 


The Restriction to Housewives 


It is a limitation of the investigation that it was, of necessity, restricted to house- 
wives. Although the neighbourhood is often common to a family, it was clear in 
some cases that the interest and activities of husband and wife in relation to the 
local environment were so different that the husband would doubtless have drawn 
a different map. The same could certainly be said of children, but these within- 
family differences were regretfully regarded as beyond the scope of the present 
study. It might be added, in mitigation, that critical planning decisions about 
neighbourhood have to be based on housewives. Urban mobility is bimodal and 
the housewife is sufficiently important for planning to be adjusted to her mode. 


RESULTS 


The Neighbourhood Schema 


The superimposed neighbourhood maps for the map-drawing sample (N=165) are 
shown in Figure 1. 

In view of the uncertainty among planners and sociologists as to whether or 
not the neighbourhood is an extant phenomenon of urban life, perhaps the most 
significant result of the present study is that the method it employed was possible. 
Seventy-five per cent of the sample had a sufficiently salient mental organization 
of the space and people around about them to communicate a decided impression 
of it to an unexpected caller. Of the remaining 25 per cent, some would clearly 
have been able to do so if they had been resident longer. 

However, the conventional concepts of neighbourhood as either a collectively 
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acknowledged geographical area with definable boundaries, or as an interacting 
social group, were both found to be inappropriate. : 

It was found that people perceive, organize and react to their physical and social 
environment differently from their neighbours. Each person's constellation of 
experience and action is apparently unique, although there is some evidence of 
norm-formation. Repeated transaction with people and places in the urban en- 
vironment leads, by a process of differentiation, to the separation of an organized 
socio-spatial whole. The process is probably bi-directional — expanding outwards 
from the home and contracting inwards from the total city. We locate shops, 
cinemas, churches, parks and phone boxes; we learn the whereabouts of people 
who will cater to our specific needs— grocers, taxi-drivers, policemen and plumbers; 
and those who will give us the more general satisfactions of acquaintance and 
friendship. The roads and pathways which link them serve as a framework. People, 
buildings and space are articulated into a figure which is well-defined and stands 
out from the ground, which is vague and formless. The figure has boundaries and 
the space within is continuous; it appears ‘different’ from the remainder; it has 
familiarity and ‘meaning’. It is a representation in which the objects and people 
have affective as well as locational coding. 

There may be an imperfect correspondence between the proportions and com- 
position of the neighbourhood and the physical actuality. We are often surprised 
to find that subjectively short distances are objectively long, and the reverse; or 
that something we thought to be in one direction is discovered in another. When we 
return from a long holiday we are surprised to find that our locality does not match 
the neighbourhood ‘model’ we have been carrying in our head. While we were away; 
interpolated material has modified the memory, but as the renewed sense impres- 
Sions are assimilated, the strangeness begins to disappear. 

It might be azgued that the subj 
constellation until the investigator * 
answers to this. The first is that in thi 
and encouraged families to talk freel 
hood', unwittingly adopting the cor 
arca. It was these early interviews th 
socio-spatial concept as the only o 
data. Secondly, the same method 
an Edinburgh housing estate and i 

A third answer may seem like wisdom after the evi 
have been predicted from experimental 


epitomizes the organized, contoured, unique, multi-dimensional, dynamic yet 
stable nature of human perception. We are so accustomed to the responses to 
simple laboratory stimuli in the study of perception that reaction to a complex 
field stimulus may seem at first unfamiliar. This begs the larger question whether 
the neighbourhood map is in fact anything more than a cognitive organization (if 
such an organization can exist in isolation from action) but this will be considered 
shortly. 


It must be remembered that all the usual limitations which bedevil the communi- 
cation of subjective phenomena were present, and that a neighbourhood map is 
only a thin reflection of the rich mental organization that it represents. For €x- 
ample, although all the maps are outlined by a single line, this had to serve for all 
degrees of definition. From remarks like: ‘When I get off the bus and cross over 


ent, but the results might well 
psychology. The neighbourhood map 
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Chesterton Road I feel I am home in my own neighbourhood’, it was clear that 
most boundaries were fairly distinct subjective experiences, but in other cases they 
were blurred, or consciously recognized as smooth gradients. 

‘I can’t properly say when I’ve gone out of our part, it seems to gradually dawn 
on you as you walk up Mill Road that you're leaving it, like." 

None the less, the space within was continuous and it is the characteristics of 
continuity and contour, figure and ground, which give the experience of ‘wholeness’ 
which the neighbourhood undoubtedly possessed for many people. 

The concept which seems most apposite is a venerable one in psychology—the 
schema. This was first used by Sir Henry Head, nearly forty years ago, to describe 
the mental organization which is continuously being constructed to tell us where 
our limbs are; an ideational spatial framework built up of past movements and per- 
ceptions and serving as a basis for future ones. Bartlett ( 1932) developed the con- 
cept in relation to perception, memory, and skill, and Piaget has also employed 
it, but so far it has not been used to describe the representation of a spatial frame- 
work much beyond the reach of the limbs, although Wolters (1936) perceived its 
possibilities for social psychology. The particular value of this concept to neigh- 
bourhood research is that it can be used to imply a synthesis of physical objects, 
social relationships, and space. Either one or the other of these were variously 
emphasized in the interviews and, indeed, can be discussed and analysed separately, 
up to a point. But then it appears that the space is affected by what fills it, the social 
relationships are influenced by the space, and the physical objects are closely identi- 
fied with the people who live in them or make use of them. This complex inter- 
dependence results in a mental organization that functions as a unit, concerned 
with behaviour in one part of the surrounding environment. It can best be described 
as a socio-spatial schema. 

It is important to emphasize that Bartlett's main extrapolation of Head’s 
thinking was to represent the schema as not only sensory, or cognitive, but as 
dispositional—and this is essential to its use in the present context. Oldfield & 
Zangwill, in their classic review (1942; 1943) were sceptical of this dual function, 
but Vernon (1955) assumes no difficulty. The problem has been discussed elsewhere 


in greater detail than is possible here (Lee, 19632). 


A Typology of Neighbourhood Schemata 

The use of a typology is fraught with danger. It has great value for conveying a 
general impression, but its deceptive facility in use tends to conceal the fact that it 
is the least efficient way we have of handling psychological data. In particular, it 
should be stressed that none of the three types to be outlined is mutually exclusive; 
they are formed by the interaction of a number of correlated continuous variables, 


(i) The Social Acquaintance Neighbourhood. The boundaries of this first type are 
set by social interaction, but its understanding depends heavily on the distinction 
between ‘knowing’ or ‘being acquainted’ with people and ‘being friends’ with them. 
The schema includes a small physical area, perhaps half а dozen streets containing 
only houses, apart from the few corner shops and pubs that inevitably go with them. 
Sheer propinquity produces a state of affairs in which the family knows everyone 
else but in which they disclaim even the casual acquaintanceship interaction which 
they patently have. They say that they ‘keep themselves to themselves’; ‘don’t 
mix in with "em'; ‘don’t go out to quarrel’. They form few, if any, friendships. Their 
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main involvement, their support in times of trouble, their source of security and of 
social control—is their kin. When, as is usually the case in Cambridge, their 
extended family is scattered quite widely throughout the city, the low commitment 
to the locality becomes particularly evident. Sometimes, it is obvious that the 
immediate, rather than the extended family is serving as the only effective unit and 
this is especially liable to happen if the housewife goes out to work or is preoccupied 
with ‘lets’. 

Several of the housewives with this kind of schema put the matter clearly when 
they said, for example, ‘we’re both big families and have no need of friends’, or 
‘there are enough of us, we don't need to bother ourselves with neighbours’. 

In Cambridge, this kind of schema was found not only in the old congested 
artisan cottage localities, but also in the municipal estates and in the slightly higher 

status terraces of small Victorian villas. In fact, it would be difficult to investigate 
if it were not regarded as a characteristic of people rather than of localities, 


(ii) The homogeneous neighbourhood. An important principle, emerging most clearly 
in the neighbourhoods of lower-middle-class and upper-working-class families, is 
homogeneity. ‘People like us’; ‘our sort’; a principle whose application is quickly 
followed by an assurance that no snobbishness is intended. The level of social 
interaction is relatively low and cognitive factors play a large part. A more accurate 
reflection of the schema would be not ‘people like us’, but, ‘people who live in 
houses like ours’. 

Homogeneity is an inevitable characteristic of the social acquaintance neigh- 
bourhood also, but there it is not the basis for delineation. In the homogeneous 
type the boundaries are set by a gradient in the size, Price or condition of the houses 
and the kind of people who live in them. 

After the first year or two, the family forms some friendships in nearby streets, 


developing slowly out of a rather larger number of acquaintances. There is some 
visiting within houses (restricted to a selected few 


(iii) The unit neighbourhood. 
tion of a neighbourhood unit. It is general] 


population and the kind of houses they live in, 


The Physical Dimensions of Schemata 


Frequency distributions for four of the physical dimensions of neighbourhood 
maps: area, number of houses, number of shops and number of amenity buildings 
are shown in Figure 2. The distribution of these measures for the localities are 
also superimposed. It will be seen that all neighbourhood schemata refer to an 
area substantially less than the half-mile radius. In all four Measures there is a very 
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FIGURE 2 DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE PHYSICAL CONTENT OF NEIGHBOURHOOD MAPS 
AND OF LOCALITIES (DOTTED LINES) 
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marked positive skewness, enough, indeed, to invite comparison with the J-shaped 
curves which have been found to characterize behaviour in social situations where 
there are strong pressures to conformity. It is doubtful if this is the explanation in 
the present case, since there is very little public awareness of, or commitment to, 
neighbourhood schemata. A more apt analogy would be with the memory span. 
It is suggested that although there are wide individual differences in the urban socio- 
spatial area that is perceived as an organized whole, there is a limit to the span, 
beyond which only a relatively small proportion of the population extend. It should 
be noted, however, that this span is different for each of the physical features, or 
expressed another way, the composition of neighbourhoods is selective and not 
merely a random slice from the environment. This can be seen from the overlap 
between the two distributions. On average, about 30 per cent of the houses presented 
in the localities are included in the neighbourhoods but for shops and amenity 
buildings the percentages are more like 50 per cent and 60 per cent respectively. 
The relevance of these sample dimensions to planning will be discussed later. 


The Neighbourhood Map and Social Behaviour—A Validation 


If the neighbourhood map is more than a cognitive phenomenon, if it also represents 
a social space, an individual-behavioural space as distinct from a conventionally 
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prescribed one, then its physical dimensions and pattern should correlate with 
measures of behaviour. 

The simplest form of this hypothesis is that a relationship exists between 
physical span and social participation. All four of the physical variables already 
mentioned, i.e. area, number of houses, shops, and amenity buildings circumscribed 
by the map were compared with three behavioural criteria. 

For the two criteria of friends in the locality and the local club memberships, 
all eight relationships are positive and significant (Appendix). A third criterion is 
the use of local shops, but here the relationship, though Positive, is not significant.2 
A much more demanding expression of the hypothesis is that the physical com- 


orresponding differences in social 


] [ \ c? map was computed and related to the 
local-friendship rating. The results are Significant and are shown in the Appendix. 


Similar results were found for a house/amenity-building ratio. The implication is 


that the more heterogeneous the physical content of neighbourhood, the more 
socially involved will the subject be.3 


by its size, although it is clearly distinguishable from the unit type by its lack of 


amenities. 
TABLE 1 APPROXIMATE CUT-OFFS FOR TYPES OF NEIGHBOURHOOD 
Cut-offs jects? ien 1 
Neighbourhood No. of House | Shop Pan i ienis Total 
Type Houses Ratio Many Few None 
Social Acquaintance 0-400 40:14 0 11(50% 7 
11(50%) 22(100%) 
Homogeneous 40-100 — 40:14 золу) p) 8067) 220000 
mt: 
Small 0-400 4021 522%) 11(50%,) Й 
| : 6(28%) 22(100%) 
Medium 400-1000 —40:1 12199) 42(66%) 901592) 6301009) 
Large + —40:1 11(31%) 19(53%, 6(16%) 36(100%) 
Total 31 94 40 165 


In order to show more clearly the relationship between physical pattern and 
social participation, approximate ‘cut-off’ points were established on a bivariate 
frequency distribution of number of houses and the house/shop ratio, to give à 
classification that would maximally discriminate on the local-friendship rating. It 
will be seen from Table 1 that the results largely confirm the descriptive typology. 
It becomes, however, increasingly difficult to think in anything but continuous 


2. This is doubtless due to the prevalence of local shopping. All but 24 
their main food shopping within the half-mile radius, and of these exce 
pared with 20 per cent in the remainder of the sample) have a full or par 
determines their shopping locus. : | 

3. This is not merely a restatement of the relationship between size and local friends because 
although both of the ratios are a function of density, density and size are not related and in any 
case, the relationship still appears with size held constant. 


per cent of the sample do 
Ptions, 46 per cent (com- 
t-time job which probably 


AREA OF NEIGHBOURHOOD (IN ACRES) 
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variables. A physically small neighbourhood schema is not always a socially 
impoverished one. If it includes the physical features of a high proportion of shops 
and amenities, it acquires the social character of a small unit schema; again, 
physically, there is no clear division between the small homogeneous schema and 
the large social acquaintance one if the latter is low in shops and amenities. Clearly, 
some compound of continuous variables would be the best yard-stick of individual 
differences in neighbourhood, but, paradoxically, the problem of developing such 
a measure must be deferred until some of the causes of variation in schemata have 


been determined. 


The Influence of the Physical Environment on Schemata 

In one sense it is obvious that the neighbourhood schema is influenced by the 
physical environment, because it represents a part of it. However, it has been 
shown to be a unique and selective part and it is therefore necessary to ask whether 
the selection varies in different parts of the city, as a function, for example, of 
housing density. In the present investigation this question resolves itself into one 
of correlation between the characteristics of localities and of schemata, the latter 
including its social-behavioural features. 


FIGURE 3 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE AREA OF NEIGHBOURHOOD MAPS AND THE 
HOUSING DENSITY OF LOCALITIES 
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The Effect of Housing Density 
It was found that housing density, which varies in the sample over a very wide 
range, has no effect on the area of schemata (Figure 3). This implies that size in this 
sense has been determined by delineating a territory and nota population aggregate. 
The finding is supported by the absence of any relationship between housing density 
and local friendships. Even the most sparsely populated residential suburbs 
apparently provide enough neighbours for every resident to make her optimum 
number of friends. The level of each one’s social interaction is presumably sct by 
herself rather than by the density or proximity of potential friends. 

If area is constant, the number of houses within the schemata would be expected 


to increase proportionately with the locality, and a very close fit to a linear regres- 
sion line was in fact found.4 


The Level of Provision and Siting of Shops 


The regression of neighbourhood shops upon locality shops is also linear. In areas 
of high density there are, of course, very large increases i 


5 Law’ and they have been reported 
Theoretically, they imply that distances in thes 
biased from ‘reality’. 


in more detail elsewhere (Lee, 1962). 
ubjective schema may be consistently 


The Level of Provision and Siting of Amenity Buildings 


Amenity buildings (i.e. clubs, recreations rooms, churc| 
in the schemata also increase linearly with the number in the locality. However, a5 
with shops, there is a positively accelerating increase as housing density rises. Where 
there are 1,500 houses per locality, there is one amenity building per 150 houses; 
at 3,000 density there is one per 100; at 4,000 density there is one per 37 houses. 
This does not include the very heavy concentration in the city centre. 

This gradient is so steep that it is necessary to ask who uses the extra provision 
per household in the more densely populous areas? One Possibility is that it is used 
by an influx of people from areas less well-endowed. This would be supported by 
the commonly-held assumption that membership in formal organizations is optim- 
ally obtainable by all who want it (with the possible exception of those in new, 


h halls, public houses, etc.) 


4. Regression of neighbourhood houses (X) on locality houses (Y); X—285Y-1203; (r—:325)- 
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outlying housing estates) in the moderncity. The residents, itis claimed, use their high 
mobility to exercise freedom of choice over a wide area. An alternative hypothesis 
is that the tendency for each resident to ‘join’ is actually influenced by the number 
of buildings relative to the population that is provided for the purpose in the 
immediate locality. 

Data from the present investigation strongly supports the second of these 
hypotheses. There is an increase in the ratio of ‘joiners’ to ‘non-joiners’ that is 
directly proportional to the absolute number of amenity buildings in the locality 
and which shows no evidence of saturation over a range of provision extending as 
high as 65 amenity buildings per locality. Further analysis has shown that this is 
unlikely to be a secondary effect of social class or of several other concomitant 
variables that were analysed. It is not, of course, the mere proliferation of buildings 
that is responsible, but the fact that an increasing number implies a smaller average 
distance to the nearest one (probably the main influence) and a wider variety of 
choice for each consumer (Lee, 1963b). 

It will be seen that although the locality does not affect the area of neighbour- 
hoods or the making of local friends (these differences must be attributed to subject 
variables), it is apparently capable of determining not only the physical pattern of 
the schema but also the social behaviour of joining local clubs and, to a lesser 
extent, of using local shops. This does not exclude the possibility that these may also 
be influenced by subject variables, but to explore this it is necessary to hold constant 
the environmental differences. 


The Extent of Locality Based Behaviour 

Hitherto, we have been concerned largely with the effects of variations in locality 
upon neighbourhood schemata and behaviour. However, in considering whether 
planners should subdivide cities into smaller units, it is also relevant to assess the 
relative distribution of behaviour as between the locality and the remainder of 
the city. 


Seventy-three per cent of the sample have local fi riends, but only 60 per cent have 


More than half of all friends are made in the 


friends in other parts of the city. i 
locality although this contains, on average, less than 2 per cent of the population. 
his scale influences friend- 


Thus, there is strong confirmation that propinquity on t r 
ship although it was found to be unrelated on the within-locality scale. 
Turning to club memberships, of those who had formed at least one, 59 per 


cent had done so within the locality although this contained only a small fraction 


of the city’s amenity buildings. For shopping, 76 per cent of the sample regularly 
use local food shops. The median length of residence is 14 years and 14 per cent 
have remained in the same house for more than 30 years. Other city dwellers may 
be more highly mobile than the present sample indicates, but this aspect of urban 
living may well have been exaggerated both for Britain and the U.S.A. because 


high mobility is part of our middle class value-system. 


THE NEIGHBOURHOOD QUOTIENT—A SCALE 


The neighbourhood schema is a precipitate of experiences in the present urban 
environment, in past ones, and probably in many other spatial contexts. Once we 
have lived in a spatial framework, we develop a more or less enduring predisposition 
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to react to future spaces in a way that reflects this experience. The same learning 
occurs in social situations and in the several socio-spatial frameworks of which we 
have experience—the body, the home, street, neighbourhood, city, country, etc. 
Qualitative evidence from the interviews sugge: 
different attitudes to the urban locality attitudes 


ment that surrounds the home. 


The difliculty of assessin 
of the attitude and of the ph 


y ated to the behavioural criteria, as will be seen 
from Table 2. Since the sub-scales 


were tested using distribution-free statistics and the results of Chi-square tests are 
given in the Table. Rank r's with Joining behaviour are also shown. In this com- 
parison, since behaviour in 


ә c increases with provision, it was necessary to express mem- 
bership as a ratio of possible memberships, 


No. of local memberships 


Ratio Sub. Scales No. of local friends dms T 
2 (N=41) 
р.ғ. Chi-square p< Spearman’s rho p< 
Area 6 274 чуу Ше йо 
Houses 4 1270 .02 62 01 
Shops 6 2917 -0001 52 01 
Amenity buildings 6 21-40 01 “53 01 
Nh.Q. scale Product moment Product moment 
r—-359 01 T=:70 *01 
Biserial The Nh.Q scale is related 
г=:366 


to use of loca] shops; 


Chi-square— 4.80; 1 d.f.; 
р<:05 
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FIGURE 4 ILLUSTRATIVE CALCULATIONS; AN AVERAGE NH.Q. SUBJECT FROM A 
HIGH-DENSITY LOCALITY (A) AND A HIGH NH.Q. SUBJECT FROM A LOW- 
DENSITY LOCALITY (B) 
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Schema Locality Constant Schema Locality Constant 
Area* 034 — — 116 395| 052 — — 1:16 -604 
Houses 8 42 +19  —1:000 —:190 8 20 40 — 1:000 —-400 
Shops 3 13 23 "639 -148 5 7 “71 +639 454 
Amenity 1 9 11 1:387 -154 2 3 *66 1:387 “915 
Total +507 1573 


Converted to T scale, Nh.Q.—52 


Converted to T scale, Nh.Q. —69 


(* Area in sq. inches/100 from 6” Ordnance Survey) 


It is clear that the separate sub-scales are related to behaviour, but it has been 
shown already that it is not only the size but the pattern of schemata that is pertinent 
to social participation. Instead of a simple summation, then, the four scores were 
weighted to give a combined, single score with maximum discrimination of the 
main behavioural criterion—the number of local friends. 

The statistic used was the Discriminant Function and the constants are shown 
in Figure 4. The test of significance (Barnard, 1935) shows whether any pair of 
samples from the triad ‘many’, ‘few’ or ‘no’ local friends may be expected to derive 
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from a common population. This hypothesis was rejected for all pairs at the one 
per cent level. The final scale was skewed and it was therefore normalized by con- 
version to a T scale with a mean of 50 and standard deviation of 10. In this form 
it is conveniently referred to as the Neighbourhood Quotient and abbreviated to 
Nh.Q. 


A. summary of the evidence that Nh.Q. is related to social behaviour will be 
found in Table 2. 


SUBJECT VARIABLES AND NH.Q. 
Social Class 


Subjects were divided at the time of interview into four Socio-economic groups. 

The assessment was made from occupation, income and the usual indices of cultural 

interest. Roughly, the four classes correspond occupationally to professional/ 

managerial; clerical/supervisory; skilled/manual; and unskilled workers. 

FIGURE 5 
40 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF NH.Q. FOR FOUR SOCIAL CLASS GROUPINGS 
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à 1 r each group on the Nh.Q. scale are shown 
in Figure 5. There are certainly differences associated with social class, and those 


between I and II, III and IV, and I and IV are Significant Where p—-05. Second- 
order breakdown showed that these differences were not du 
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out those aspects arising from the disparate physical environments, which other- 
wise give a pronounced appearance of difference to the schemata of different social 
classes. 


Length of Residence 

We would expect that both the cognitive and social aspects of neighbourhood would 
widen and deepen with the passage of time and that this would be reflected in the 
Nh.Q. scale. When the scale was plotted against years of residence, a positive rela- 
tionship was shown, but only for the period above five years, which included 
75 per cent of the sample (r=-238; p<-01). 

It was thought at first that this must be due to a tendency, already referred to, 
for some new residents to draw a large ‘contracting’ map before they had any 
genuine orientation or involvement. This explanation was discarded when analysis 
showed that a parallel effect occurred in the behavioural data, both for number of 
local friends and for joining behaviour. However, for these two variables, data are 
available for the total sample of 219, as distinct from the map-drawing sample, and 
when these are plotted, the reversal disappears, although there is still no positive 
relationship between years of residence and involvement over the first few years. 

The reason for the difference between the two samples may be that the map- 
drawing one, in addition to under-representing people with short terms of residence 
(for whom it was too early to formulate a schema) did so selectively, i.e. it included 
those who were sociable enough to have made friends quickly. For the total sample, 
using the criterion membership/non membership, the relationship with years of 
residence is significant (Chi-square= 10:51; 3 d.f.; p<-02) as is also the number of 
local friends with years of residence (Chi-square= 18:18; 6 d.f.; p<:01). 

What conclusions can be drawn ? It appears that newcomers to a locality become 
involved, up to a given low level, quite quickly. Thereafter, they remain more or 
less static for about five years, after which their involvement begins to increase 
steadily. An important implication is that some of the gloomy prognostications 
about ‘lack of community spirit in post-war housing estates may simply be 
premature. 


Age 

This is a convenient point at which to consider age, for this variable is obviously 
associated with length of residence. When considered alone, age is not correlated 
with the Nh.Q. scale. When length of residence is taken into consideration the 
picture changes slightly and is more in accord with expectation. 

Only that part of the sample with six or more years of residence (N=125) was 
considered. The distribution of years of residence is skewed, and was therefore 
converted to a T scale. When this was correlated with age, r was found to be -363. 
r between years of residence and the Nh.Q. scale was -238 and between age and 
the Nh.Q. scale, -002. The partial r between years of residence and the Nh.Q. scale, 
with age held constant, remained at -238 and this is significant at the one per cent 
level. The partial r between age and the Nh.Q. scale, with years of residence held 
constant, is —-100. This is a small and non-significant relationship but in the 
expected direction. 

People have higher Nh.Q. scores as a function of years of residence and this is 
associated with age but if older people have lived in a locality for the same period 


R 
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as young people—they are likely to have a slightly lower Nh.Q. score. It should be 
noted that both age and length of residence are related to stage of family. 


The Location of Husband’s Work 


It has been suggested by Brennan (1948), Madge (1950) and others, that families 
are likely to be more involved in neighbourhood life if the wage-earner is actually 
working in the locality. It has been one of the themes of those who advocate the 
neighbourhood unit principle that it would re-unite the unnatural division between 
work and living that has prevailed since the Industrial Revolution. 

Details of the husband’s place of work were collected from 154 of the map 
sample. Of these, 24 were spinsters, widows or the wives of retired men. Mean 
Nh.Q. scores were computed for four groups, representing various degrees of dis- 
persal from the home. Twenty cases of peripatetic occupations were excluded. Since 
we have already pointed out that there are differences in the neighbourhoods of 
social classes, and since social class is systematically related to work-location, it was 
necessary in testing this hypothesis to break down the data into separate social class 
groupings. The results of the analysis are shown in Table 3. It will be seen that the 


hypothesis is confirmed for all classes except П. Е for social class=3-24; p<:05- 
F for work location=4-17; р<:05. 


TABLE 3 NH.Q., LOCATION OF HUSBAND'S WORK, AND SOCIAL CLASS 
Source of Sums of Estimate of г 
Variation squares af. variation 2 

Work Location* 394 1 394 4171 

Social Class 918 3 306 324t 

Interaction 172 3 57:30 “60 

Within Sets 9633 102 94-44 

Total 11117 109 


SEU 13 mile’ combined with ‘same side’ v, ‘city centre’ combined with ‘cross city’. 

Further tests of the h 
squared tests showed that th 
friends and between work location and 
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unfriendly and aloof, but the second aspect is probably most important. 


Natives, in many cases, form small social-acquaintance schemata and this тау 
explain the relatively small effects of time on the Nh.Q., for the natives are the ones 
with long periods of residence. The mean Nh.Q. is lowest When both husband an 
Wife are natives, next when the wife is a native, then when the husband only is ê 
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native and highest when neither are natives. When the latter group are compared 
with the rest of the sample the difference is significant (Chi-square—4-64: 1 d.f.; 


p<:05). 


Type of House, Number of Children and Car Ownership 


Subjects living in detached houses have the highest average Nh.Q., followed by 
terraced and then by semi-detached houses. Any ecological effects on social inter- 
action are likely to be overlaid in this relationship by social class differences, but 
it is interesting that when considering simply the number of local friends, subjects 
living in terraced houses have most, followed by detached houses and then semi- 
detached. This difference is significant (Chi-square=17-64; 4 d.f.; p<-01). 

Both the number of children in the family and the ownership of a car show a 
slight positive relationship to the Nh.Q. scale, but neither of them reach conven- 
tional levels of significance. 


COLLECTIVE ASPECTS OF NEIGHBOURHOOD 


Hitherto, neighbourhood has been considered as an individual phenomenon, but 
there is obviously a sense in which it has collective expression. Although there is 
diversity there is also uniformity (see Figure 1) and the relations between over- 
lapping individual neighbourhoods need to be conceptualized and measured. 

Do they constitute, for example, a social group? Even if we take the minimal 
definition—a number of people who interact with each other more than with others 
—the answer is no. Ecologically-based interaction certainly occurs but not in very 
clearly defined systems. A may interact with B, but although B interacts with A to 
some extent, she interacts even more with C; A and C do not interact at all, covertly 
or otherwise, and could not be said to be in a social group with each other. The 
multiplication of such instances leads to the conclusion that although there may be 
gradients and foci of interaction, there are no definitive boundaries that are col- 
lectively acknowledged and it would be procrustean to impose them. This is not to 
deny that social groups in the normally accepted sense sometimes occur in cities— 
only that this concept does not fit the general case. 

Is it perhaps a ‘social field’ in the Lewinian sense? If a social field is a life space 
which includes social objects, then the analogy is closer to the individual socio- 
spatial schema and we are no further forward with the collective aspect. But the 
implication is that ‘social fields’ are in some way compounded from individual life 
spaces. This would be the necessary step, but as Argyle (1957, p. 91) has pointed 
out, no one has yet shown how this step might be taken. 

Nor is collective neighbourhood a reference group, for it is not formulated as 
an entity by any of the residents. It could be argued that the neighbourhood schema 
itself, in its social aspect, has reference group properties— but not any particular 
aggregate of schemata. 

To call it a network (Bott, 1955) would be a better fit in some respects, for it 
allows us to conceive of chains of influence instead of the planetary systems implied 
by the concept of social group. The shortcoming would seem to be that although 
it deals adequately with the social aspects of neighbourhood, i.e. with who interacts 
with whom, it does not take account of the way in which these relationships are 
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rooted in a physical environment or of the pervading ‘mutual awareness’ that is so 
important a form of urban social interaction. 


most characteristic or even with the majority of the products, 

This argument cannot be developed here, but it led to the measurement of the 
consentaneity of schemata, a concept that implies agreement and interdependence 
but not necessarily in reciprocal systems. Consentaneity is a matter of degree, 
measurable statistically from the schemata formed by a set of individuals in relation 
to a given physical space, at a given point in time or in a given stimulus situation. 
For any given aggregate of people selected on some independent practical or 


their social participation and the variance as a measure of their consentaneity. 

This implies, conversely, that a sample for which either of these statistics differs 
significantly from another sample, has been subject to some socio-physical influence 
in the formation of schemata. It implies, further, that it would be possible to 
W a maximum difference in level or consentaneity, but 
relative distinction, 
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Neighbourhood Grouping 


Fifteen, more optimum, groupings were separated. This was done at first by in- 
spection, and then by transferring marginal subjects by the principle of least 
squares. The areas are reproduced in Lee (1954). The rho between distance from 
city centre and consentaneity, referred to above, was now small and non-significant. 

Some rank correlations which confirm the validity of the procedure may be 
quoted. The mean Nh.Q. for the groupings is related to the mean number of 
friends (rho=-54) and the proportion of joiners to non-joiners (rho—-47). Median 
years of residence is associated with higher consentaneity (rho—-38 with Nh.Q. 
variance) and with number of friends (rho—-46). 

It has often been claimed for the neighbourhood unit principle that its clearly 
defined boundaries will create a ‘sense of belonging’. This is similar to saying that 
where there is high consentaneity, there will be high involvement or participation 
also. A test of this hypothesis is complicated by the fact that variance normally 
increases proportionally with mean, so that a baseline positive correlation, upon 
which other influences would be superimposed, is to be expected. In the present 
case, comparing Nh.Q. median with the Nh.Q. variance for the 15 groupings, rho 
has a negative value of —-24, which appears to argue strongly in favour of the 
hypothesis, but which cannot be tested in the usual way against a baseline of zero. 
If the coefficient of variation is used as a measure of variance, we theoretically 
correct for the unequal means, and this gives rho=—-30. The use of this coefficient 
is somewhat questionable, it should be pointed out, with a scale that is not equal- 
interval. 

Another problem of some importance to the neighbourhood unit principle is 
whether heterogeneity of population will produce more, or less participation. Three 
variables may be mentioned here; age, years of residence and social class, variance 
being computed for each variable for the groupings (n— 15) and the resulting values 
ranked. Age and years of residence show no effect, but variance of social class, the 
one normally considered in this context, is related to the median Nh.Q. (rho—-55; 
р<:05). The more heterogeneous the grouping, it seems, the higher the level of 
participation. This is confirmation at the collective level of an effect which has 
already been demonstrated for individual schemata by the evidence that unit type 
schemata include more friends. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS FOR PLANNING 


Neighbourhood, it seems, remains a highly salient phenomenon of urban living. 
People move about the local urban environment to satisfy a wide range of needs 
with minimum effort. The continual locational coding that arises from this activity 
precipitates in the form of a socio-spatial schema which, in turn, governs future 
navigation and movement. Each schema is unique, but is related in lawful ways to 
the physical environment and to the personality of its possessor. 

Consentaneity of schemata occurs in varying degrees and its measurement 
provides a means of predicting behaviour for a given aggregate of people with a 
territorial base. 

More friendships, club memberships and shopping links are formed in the 
locality than elsewhere and their number is correlated with the physical span of 
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schemata. The latter, however, remains constant under wide variation in density, 
although the composition of schemata changes as the ratio of local shops and 
amenity buildings to houses is increased. Such increases do not affect friendships 
but yield substantial changes in club memberships and slight changes in local 
shopping. | 

If the dimensions of neighbourhood schemata are expressed as ratios of the 
locality in which they occur, a measure of individual involvement in the urban 
social/physical milieu is derived (Nh.Q.) which is valid by comparison with be- 
havioural criteria. The Nh.Q. varies with social class, age, length of residence, 
native status, type of house and husband’s work-location. 

The absence of relationship between number of friends and density removes any 
force from the argument that people in a given locality should be pre-selected for 
similarity in social class or other ways so that they can make friends easily. The 
number of ‘similar’ people will normally be adequate even in a mixed community 
and the latter has the advantage of providing a variety of people to fit community 
roles and to enhance ‘mutual awareness’. It is also found that social heterogeneity 
is positively related to consentaneity of Nh.Q. and again, physical hetero- 
geneity (i.e. the inclusion of shops and amenity buildings in the schema) to social 
participation. 

This evidence all points to the conclusion that planning should be directed 

ards heterogeneous physical and social layouts, deliberately emphasizing the 
local (and therefore most effortless) satisfaction of necds. й 

It could be argued that nothing would be gained from subdividing the physical 


environment into separate units, because each resident’s orientation is unique. On 
the other hand, the sch 


residents moved simultaneously into a locality, 
by more use of path-access housing, so that t; 


In any case, there are undoubtedly good eco: 
urban space should be differentiated, and one 


of schemata. It is not suggested t 
physical ones, but it would become more probable on this scale, 


modate only 2,600 people, but recent planning polic 
density development, up to figures as high ‚ as, 
in Cumbernauld New Town. Seventy-five acres could now thi 
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population of 5,000 to 7,500 and this would be sufficient to support a good range 
of shops and amenity buildings. These would be in close proximity, a fact that the 
present study shows to be critical in maximizing their use by local residents. Shops 
should be positioned off-centre, towards the down-town edge of the unit, or some 
residents may gravitate to their subjectively ‘nearer’ centre in the adjacent unit. If 
the wage earner works near to his home, the family has a higher involvement in 
the locality, and this would argue for some spread of industry throughout the city, 

instead of in one ‘industrial estate’ complex. Finally, length of residence is posi- 

tively related to the Nh.Q. and so continuity (usually a matter for the housing 

manager but one which the planner can also facilitate by providing for changing 

family stages) is desirable. The rise in Nh.Q. does not take place for some years, 

however, and the planner should not be discouraged by the slowness of social 

integration in our culture into thinking his design is a failure. 

The role of the planner in modern society is equivocal. He is employed to 
fashion the environment of the future, and in this he idealistically includes the 
creation of communities. However, some critics feel that he cannot and others that 
he should not attempt to determine human behaviour: 


‘Provide plenty of housing so that there is choice, and plenty of work so that 
choice may be exercised, put the housing and the work in a physical environment 
that is open, pleasant, healthful and safe, and I don’t give a damn about the 
specific pattern, because people can work out their own groupings. Planning is 
not a cure-all, nor are the planners omniscient’ (H. S. Churchill, 1948). 


The writer’s view is that social planning, like anticipation in the individual, is 
inevitable in a complex society that values order. Also there is accumulating re- 
search evidence that behaviour and environment are interdependent, which implies 
that the planners’ manipulations can influence behaviour. If the flavour of oligarchy 
in such assumptions is unpalatable, that is no reason to question their validity. 
However, much of the emotiveness of the free will-determinism issue can surely be 
dispelled if it is acknowledged that the planner is acting, not to express his own 
whims, but to realize the values of the society of which he is a duly accredited 
agent. He is an innovator of means and not of ends. If his means are unsuccessful 
or his objectives unacceptable, his actions will be negatively reinforced by ordinary 
people. What he most lacks at present is the ability to predict the consequences of 
his decisions for human behaviour. 
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APPENDIX 


RELATIONS BETWEEN NEIGHBOURHOOD MAP DIMENSIONS AND BEHAVIOURAL CRITERIA 


Local friends Local memberships 
Map dimensions Dk бш p= Df Chi р< 
Square square 
А А 4 3 984 0 
No. of houses H 154 "s 3 12:14 01 
No. of shops 4 11:39 05 4 971 05 
No. of amenity buildings 2 619 05 3 13.72 +01 


КАТІО ОЕ HOUSES: SHOPS IN NEIGHBOURHOOD МАР AND NO. ОР LOCAL FRIENDS 


Ratio of No. of local friends 
houses/shops Many Few None Total 
40:1+ 3 22 19 44 
20:1 — 39:1 14 26 6 46 
0— 19:1 14 46 15 75 
Totals 31 94 40 165 


Chi-square— 16-753; 4 d.f.; p<-O1. 
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Organizational Form, Decision Modalities 
And The Environment’ 


WILLIAM H. McWHINNEY 


ONE OF THE FUNCTIONS which formal organizations perform is to buffer the 
individual member from the impact of the chaotic interrelation of everything to 
everything. Ideally, organizations free the member effectively to deal with just so 
much of the environment as his intellect and psyche permit. The organization, 
through compartmentalization of tasks and responsibilities, circumscribes for each 
member the domain of environmental factors with which he must be concerned, 
and permits a match to be established between the complexity of the environment, 
the type of role and the modalities of decision-making which are appropriate in the 
functions performed by the members. This paper presents a view of the organization 
as such a structure. It draws on a number of broad conceptualizations in the work 
of Emery & Trist (1963), Talcott Parson (1960) and Frank Knight (1921), to 
velop a scheme through which to select the most appropriate decision modality 
according to the environment and the role of the decision-maker. The exposition 
begins with the description of the environment, then develops the role-decision 
modality relationship as a response to the occurrence of given degrees of com- 
plexity in the environment and to the needs of the members and to the elements of 
the organization. The pairing of environments with decision modalities indicates 
the need to recognize another modality, which I call domain selection, beyond 
Knight's three modalities. The resultant picture of the behavior and role relation 
of the members differs considerably from the depiction of a bureaucracy in the 


Weberian tradition or from the behavioral theory model represented by the work 
of Cyert & March (1963). 


CAUSAL TEXTURE OF THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


The causal texture of the environment is relevant to this view of the organization 
In two ways; as related to the total environment in which the organization is 
embedded, and as related to those portions of the environment which the sub-units 
and individual members experience as occupants of organizational space, For an 
elementary organization consisting of one man this dichotomy is not applicable. 
When, however, a second man enters an organization in which division of labor has 
occurred he need not confront the total environment. He is buffered from some 
certain parts; the worker is to some extent isolated from the market by the finished 
goods Inventory; the financial planner is protected from the vagaries of daily 
operations by the liquidity of the organization and the availability of loans; the 


1. The author wishes to е: 
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production engineer is secured against variability in the characteristics of raw 
material by tolerance specifications. The texture of the environment for the member 
is ‘degraded’ by such buffering into one appropriate to the task and to the persons 
carrying it out. The total organization, however, must recognize the complexity of 
the environment in which it operates and develop its strategy accordingly; only by 
moving the locus of its operation can it mitigate or enrich the impact, 

Emery & Trist (1963) have performed an important service in classifying these 
environments (especially in recognizing the need to identify the range). They 
employ a continuum in the causal texture which differs in the degree of uncertainty 
and in the degree of interdependence exhibited between the parts or regions of the 
environment. Four ideal types are defined by Emery & Trist: 


‘The first three of these types have already, and indeed repeatedly been described 
in a large variety of terms and with the emphasis on an equally bewildering 
variety of special aspects . . . The fourth type, however, is new, at least to us, 
and is the one that for some time we have been endeavouring to identify . . . 
Together, the four types may be said to form a series in which the degree of 
causal texturing is increased, in a new and significant way, as each step is taken." 


I. PLACID, RANDOMIZED ENVIRONMENTS 


In the simplest type, goals and noxiants are relatively unchanging in themselves 
and randomly distributed. A critical property from the organization’s viewpoint 
is that there is no difference between tactics and strategy, and organizations can 
exist adaptively as single, and indeed quite small, units. 


The environment represented by extremely low organizational density has the 
strange double aspect of placing the member of one of the organizations which do 
exist in a position totally dependent on his environment—for the inhabitant of an 
organized area has no ability to predict what his environment will ‘do’—and totally 
independent of it for there is nothing to know about it so concern with it is useless. 
In the extreme there is both the total dependence of the slave naked before his 
master and the total disaffection of the powerless and disfranchized ‘citizen’. 


Il. PLACID, CLUSTERED ENVIRONMENTS 


The next type is also static, but 
they hang together in certain 


In such environments it is possible to identify 
make (probablistically) useful statements about future occurrences and can select 
‘best’ actions. Most of our physical science knowledge assumes and/or bears on 


such environments. The process of study is typified by the near independence of the 
observer from the observed. 


Sources (causes) of events; one can 


Ш. DISTURBED REACTIVE ENVIRONMENTS 


The third type is dynamic rather than static. It consists of a clustered environ- 
ment in which there is more than one system of the same kind, i.e., the objects 
of one organization are the same as, or relevant to, others like it. Such com- 
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petitors seek to improve their own chances by hindering each other, each know- 
ing the others are playing the same game. Between strategy and tactics there 
emerges an intermediate type of organizational response—what military theorists 
refer to as operations. Control becomes more decentralized to allow these to be 
conducted. On the other hand, stability may require a certain coming-to-terms 
between competitors. 


In such environments an interactional relationship exists between the observer and 
his environment such that one cannot make statements about the world independent 
of the knowledge of the position and intents of other individuals and organiza- 
tions which populate such dense environments. 


IV. TURBULENT FIBLDS 


The fourth type is dynamic in a second respect, the dynamic properties arising 
not simply from the interaction of identifiable component systems but from the 
field itself (the ‘ground’). The turbulence results from the complexity and 
multiple character of the causal interconnections. Individual organizations, how- 
ever large, cannot adapt successfully simply through their direct interactions. An 
examination is made of the enhanced importance of values, regarded as a basic 
Tesponse to persisting areas of relevant uncertainty, as providing a control 
mechanism, when commonly held by all members in a field. 


The interactions in a turbulent field are of such a nature and magnitude that the 
natural buffering is eliminated. One cannot stand off (in one's own organization) 
and be uninvolved, for such a negative action affects others. Daniel Bell (1967) 
labels this condition as a ‘loss of insulating space’. Perhaps our most immediate 
awareness of a turbulent environment is in the microcosm of a deep personal 
relationship, particularly when one or both members are growing and changing in 
their self-awareness. 

The degree of buffering provided by the medium in which the individual and the 
organization interact provides another means by which to classify these environ- 
ments. The density of the medium is the degree to which it absorbs, delays, smooths, 
filters, diffuses the various forms of energetic emanations arising in the relevant 
universe. As Bell’s phrase indicates, the turbulent environment is one in which the 
medium is too thin to provide insulation between the elements of society. The 
reactive, clustered and random placid environments display increasingly dense 
media. We can develop our organizational theory more richly in terms of variable 
media rather than with specific reference to the distribution of organizations. 
Doing so supports the concept that the environment is not simply given but is 
manipulatable through the development of media which can provide environ- 
ments appropriate to the needs of the organization and its members. 


MODALITIES OF DECISION-MAKING 


In each environment there is a modality of decision-making which fully uses the 
available information but doesn’t require further assumptions. These will be called 
the appropriate modalities. Knight (1921) established a simple and much used 
trichotomy of certainty, risk and uncertainty to label the decision types he found in 
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economics problems. This scheme needs to be expanded to handle the full range of 
problems existing in the organizational setting. A fourth class of problems, at least, 
must be added; in keeping with Knight’s terminology I call these domain problems. 
These are the problems, often associated with the leadership function, which deal 
with the question of what aspects of the environment are to be of concern, of what 
phenomena should be noticed and of what variables should be introduced into the 


, for examples, 2+2=4 
he place’. Areas of certainty 


l d 1 and interpersonal structure; the child 
requires boundaries (constraints) on his behavior to permit him to grow to the 
mature person who can cope with uncertainty. 


Certainty continues to be a useful stance 
complex environment. In the environment 


ways. 

Isolation from uncertainty and risk can also be achieve 
active organizational environments by many forms of 
buffers in the organizational setting operate on informati 


d within complex inter- 
buffering. Typically the 
on, though they may also 
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be realized directly via physical and temporal seclusion as well. If such buffering 
is made reasonably complete, the members of the secluded unit can come to view 
their unit as the universe. Thus the buffering reproduces a relation to the complex 
environment that resembles a unit’s relation to a simpler environment. As the 
isolation moves to such an extreme it is likely to lead to parochial behavior, 
restrictive norm setting and finally pathological rigidity. Buffering so used is 
protective though dysfunctional; the isolation achieved through buffering can also 
be used to simplify the decision environment in ways which are systematically 
chosen to be efficient, and in the case of temporary withdrawal provide the ‘retreat’ 
one may require to regain strength for dealing with more complex environments. 

. The scientific stance holds that the portions of our world held to be certain are 
simply events with which we should associate very small variances. Unassailable as 
is the modern position, certainty is reintroduced into almost every aspect of 
Organizational life, even by the scientifically minded, as an administrative con- 
venience. Almost all money transactions and accounts are in the form of logical 
(or arithmetical) statements rather than in probabilistic form. Next year’s tax 
receipts, orders for goods, specifications of plant and equipment, inventories are 
commonly treated as certainties and only occasionally is it useful to admit that 
Propositions concerning such items stand for a near zero variance statement. From 
the viewpoint of the management process the most significant use of certainty is in 
the uncertainty absorption} provided by the stipulation of the future for the purpose 
of planning. Such absorption allows the separate development of detailed response 
plans by various subdivisions of an organization. The translation of an estimate of 
market demand into a specific ‘next year’s gross sales’ or of a welfare demand into 
so many unemployed and so many fatherless families makes it possible for each of 
the involved departments to construct plans which are mutually coordinated. With- 
out such fiats, the subdivisions would require an unending round of plan readjust- 
ment to get some semblance of a coordinated plan. 

, Certainty may also appear as an explicit surrogate for a probabilistic proposi- 
tion where one can use a certainty equivalent such as a mean value to replace full 
information about a distribution with little or no degradation in the quality of the 
resultant decisions.4 Also, we can see the development of planning devices, such as 
critical path methods, as attempts to make dependable the uncertainty absorption 
Occurring in scheduled commitments, і.е., to make more likely the truth of a logical 
Proposition such as, ‘Project *66 will be completed by the end of December, 1966’, 

Certainty has a role in the turbulent environment as a device for providing 
Stability in the criteria by which the organization or society operates. The adoption 
of an ideology (a system of beliefs) buffers the organization from directionlessness, 
permits planning, and develops commitment, but as such buffering may be a 
dysfunctional response in the sub-group, so certainty at the ideological level may 
restrict creativity, produce narrow dogma and obsessional mechanisms, and foster 
messianic crusades and genocides. 

More than any of the other modalities of decision-making, certainty appears to 
be usable at all levels of causal texturing of the environment and at all levels 


within the organizational fabric. Its usage cannot be assigned as primary to any 
level or role in the decision Structure. 


3. Uncertainty here simply means doubt including risk as well as uncertaint 
4. See Holt et al. (1960) regarding the use of certainty equivalents. У 
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THE SUPERVISION OF RISK . 
Risk (and the knowledge of the probability of future occurrences) becomes an 
economically meaningful modality for decision-making in the second type of 
environment—in the environment in which the density of organized clusters pro- 
vides the investigator with the possibility of making much better than random 
predictions about the behavior of his environment. Risk-taking, making decisions 
based on data samples and subjective expectations, is the province of the expert 
who studies the distributions and formulates appropriate decision paradigms. The 
ability to predict opens the possibility of delegation and control. If we have some 


Also, since (a portion of) our predictions can be judged as to their accuracy, we can 
meaningfully locate decision-makers with Breater and lesser skills in various 
domains. In a given domain We can recognize one decision-maker to have better 


than some other decision-maker. 


dence c -makers; in the disturbed reactive environ- 
ment the facts of one's environment are significantly modified by the decisions 


others make. Even though we may have intimate knowledge of the ‘nature’ of the 
domains in which we are mutually involved, the effects of the interacting organiza- 
tions on the environment may still not be anticipated. Predictions are dependent on 
the knowledge of the current and future acts of these other organizations which 
operate in the relevant domains, Given technical delays in communication or in- 


tended withholding or falsification, the organization must treat the world as uncer- 
tain (not just risky). 
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The responses of the decision-maker in such an environment are competition and 

coordination —precisely those which Parsons hasassigned to the managerial function. 
Parsons indicates the major concern of the manager (of uncertainty) is with the 
acquisition of the required goods and resources and disposal of the organization’s 
products; both involve predictions of tastes, market prices and quantities and of 
developing technologies. To some degree market and technology are subject to risk 
evaluations, and to that degree these are technical tasks. As Georg Simmel (1955) 
pointed out, any combat that endures will develop certain conventions, restraints 
and civilities. The American Civil War and the desert campaigns of World War II 
were characterized at times by fraternization and ‘fair play’. When such rudimentary 
super-organization evolves it provides a stability that allows calculation to identify 
the better alternatives. The longer the game goes on the more difficult it becomes 
to hide totally one’s proclivities for particular patterns of response and the greater 
the usefulness of the opponents’ ‘intelligence’. 
___ Ifthe opponents concede to the necessity of continuing interchange the tendency 
15 to continue toward a merger (or to centralization of decision-making if merger 
1s not permitted). With recognition of the formulation of a super-organization the 
gaming behavior takes on a coordinative aspect. Resource allocation and internal 
pricing are initiated to further the common goal. These activities constitute the 
second role of the manager. Ideally gaming and cooperation are incompatible 
behavior patterns but it is common for a manager to engage in an unstable game 
of cooperation and bargaining. Rather a negotiation begun under one guise may 
shift to another as additional facts and values are exposed, as is well illustrated in 
the labor negotiations which might start in explicit conflict but find solution in 
cooperative problem-solving and in legislative committees where the inverse 
Sequence is not uncommon. A prominent example of the managerial dilemma 
appears in the electrical equipment industry conspiracy of the late 1950's. The 
environment in which this bizarre anti-trust case occurred must have appeared to 
fit perfectly Emery & Trist's description of a disturbed reactive environment and 
the varlous managers’ responses illustrate the variety of skills needed to operate in 
the multi-organizational market under organizational conditions which required 
them to come-to-terms amongst their competitors to attain stability. As Emery 
& Trist hypothecated, the management functions in the reactive, oligopolistic 
environment of the electric industry were highly decentralized. General Electric 
during the 1950's was organized as a collection of separate profit center sub- 
companies joined only at the directorate level. The need to be able to make rapid 
and local ‘moves’ in order to retain command of the situation was recognized in 
developing this organizational form. 

The skills of inter-organizational bargaining and of coordination may be sup- 
ported by an understanding of the technological information the risky decision- 
maker uses, but the handling of the reactive environment requires quite different 
skills. The training for one style may in fact be dysfunctional for another.5 The 
essential orientation of the manager is to the others with whom he deals; *what will 
he do in response to what I do?’ The manager must take the other's view without 
loosing sight of his own—a consideration which is irrelevant to one in the role of 
the technical decision-maker, Parsons highlights this difference in expressing the 
doubt that it is appropriate for a manager of uncertainty to ‘supervise’ a risk 


5. See Haire (1968). 
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evaluator, holding that these are separate, mutually dependent activities, not repre- 
sentable even by interpenetrating ranges in a simple hierarchy. An administrative 
paradox results from this view. Parsons places the technical and managerial in 
separate sub-systems which react to each other in competing and coordinating 
ways. The skills required for operation in this relationship are, by definition, 
assigned to the managerial sub-system and are not appropriate to the technical. 
This leads to the unsurprising conclusion that the technician is at a disadvantage. 
Of course the technician is not necessarily devoid of nor unable to learn the char- 


acteristic skill of the manager, but as soon as he becomes proficient he tends to be 
recruited for the ranks of management. 


DIRECTION AMONG DOMAINS 


Domain problems, while as pervasive as the other three modalities, have been 
neglected in the administrative literature.6 Beyond Selznick's few comments there 
is so little discussion on this modality in print, that it is necessary to take a few 
paragraphs to discuss it prior to looking at it in the organizational setting. 

Domain problems arise in grand and in intimate affairs: a young Negro sud- 
denly offered a chance to attend a major university; a personality crisis in a middle- 
aged man who comes to recognize his life as meaningless; research chemist with а 
chemical displaying wholly unexpected properties; the city council facing the con- 
cept of overall transportation redesign; a citizens’ committee coming to grips with 
euthanasia; evaluation of an artistically creative design for a Sewage plant; a War 
crimes tribunal trying to define personal guilt for genocidal acts; and the redirection 
of the Polio society on its achieving its grandest goal are examples of the con- 
scientious search for valuations of domains which are new to the organization's 
executives. 

The elements of a domain problem are not so easily isolated and studied as well- 
defined problems, say, in revenue forecasting or price determination of a new soap 
on the American market. In the terminology of Vickers (1965) solving a domain 
problem is an act of appreciation, and in turn, ‘An appreciative system [is] a net, 
of which the weft and warp are reality concepts and value concepts. Reality con- 
cepts classify experiences in ways which may be variously valued. Value concepts 
classify types of relations which may appear in various configurations of experience.’ 

Both valuing and awareness of reality begin in an act of noticing. Once aware- 


ness has been accorded to some phenomenon of the environment, the involved 
object or event has been valued; it has, perhaps at a trivial level, competed for 


rily has been accepted. The development of ele- 
n of concern is one of joint development of the 
Y à search and of the reality testing of the value 
prior valuations, Vickers indicates the confounding 
lection that carries Over into risk evaluation an 


mental awareness into a domai 
evaluation of facts provided b 
concepts in the context of other 
in the processes of domain ѕе! 
bargained decision: 


‘The value judgments of men and societies cannot be Proved correct or incorrect; 
they can only be approved as right or condemmed as wrong by the exercise of 
another value judgment. ... By what criterion can Conservatives or reformers 


6. Katz & Kahn (1966), though organizing their discussion on a different basis, also face many 
of the same issues as are handled here. : 
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prove that resources now devoted to this should be reallocated to that; or that 
the total resources available for public spending by the authority should be in- 
creased or reduced and the residue in the private sector change correspondingly? 
There are abundant arguments which our further “appreciations” may dis- 
tinguish as legitimate or illegitimate (a judgment of value) and as likely to be more 
or less cogent (a judgment of reality); but there are по.“ехіегпаї”, “objective” 
criteria (in the narrow sense which we have come to attach to the term) to which 
appeal can directly be made. In the endless political debate on such matters, 
which include most of the most vital valuations of our time, each disputant can 
only expose to the others those aspects of the proposal which he thinks most 
likely to bring the others’ appreciative settings into line with his own. If no change 
results, he can accuse his unconvinced opponent of inhumanity or irresponsi- 
bility, of being out of date or deviant, even of being unable or unwilling to “face 
facts"; but not of placing an “illogical” value on the facts faced. 

*. . . Reality judgments are more susceptible of “proof”; yet if we examine the 
reality judgment of the commissioners, how few, in fact, are probable, even after 
the event. Some are estimates of probability. In the event, the improbable may 
happen; but the estimate is not thereby proved faulty. Some are of facts 
essentially unobservable and never clearly demonstratable, such as the state of 
people's opinions; and of these a special and extensive class are facts which are 
changed by every reported observation—as public opinion is changed by every 
published report, purporting to describe its state. The word "judgment" is 
appropriately used even of reality judgment; for the more complex the subject 
matter, the more the relevant facts are matters of judgment. 

Moreover the relevant facts are necessarily only a selection of all that might have 
been noticed. They are selected for their "relevance"—to what? To the value 
judgment which makes them interesting and significant. Their selection no less 
than their validity is a matter of judgment.’ (Vickers 1965; pp. 71-72.) 


Acts of appreciation appear to be quite similar to adaptive acts; the Negro simply 
may adapt to a higher goal state; the Polio society may simply have adapted to 
a related goal on achievement of the primary goal. The difference lies in the degree 
of domain. of selection. Problem-solving, no matter how ingenious, is simply 
adaptive if it does not cause the individual or organization to consider domains he 
(it) has yet to evaluate. The appreciate act involves forming a novel value for the 
m ү object On domain. The novelty may only be for the appreciator; each man's 
existential crisis does not discover new appreciations for mankind. And even if the 
p aa 15 novel it is not necessarily momentous; a fine pun may have appre- 
EE But the most significant characteristic is that appreciation is not a 
attaching iia approach to the established goal; it is the elemental social act of 
An ap Eos de as such it is also the elemental act of leadership." х 
врана Tt is as decision differs in another fundamental way from an adaptive 
letus He A “к еаг that there is any meaning to optimality ina domain problem. 
set of p seg Ea Pham problem does not begin with a set of initial states, a 
Toeanitieful ns ormations and a criterion function. For optimality to be a 
ТІВ" concept, at least initial conditions should be known and the goal states 


7. For this reason alone administrative studies cannot appropriately be seen as a sub-discipline 


of economics or : 239 VEND 
Аййй, Praxeology. I find this to be one of the central messages in Selznick’s Leadership in 
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should be ordered. For the domain problem each of the problem elements is incom- 
pletely formulated at the start. The perception of reality and the criterion function 
emerge out of the process of selection. The developing search locates new dimen- 
sions or elements of reality and assigns values to them.8 


The importance of domain problems in the organization is to a great degree a function 
of the causal richness of the environment. Noticing can occur in any environment 
though probably that which is noticed in the placid random environment is ‘un- 
appreciable’. In the clustered environment, noticing will provide ‘economic’ 
advantage if the awareness is properly evaluated (in risk terms), but there is little 
drive to notice in a placid environment. Innovation may be a means to improve- 
ment but in such an environment failure to innovate does not bring swift sanctions. 
Tribes of man have existed for millennia without significant acts of appreciation 
or innovation. But with the appearance of competing organizations in a disturbed 
environment appreciation takes on a critical role and particularly those apprecia- 
tions of the other (reactive) personsin one'senvirons. But in distinction to apprecia- 
tion of the novel in the simpler environment appreciation of the other can be 
confined to a given domain of the competitive-coordinative behavior repertoire. 
The anti-trust laws of the USA define such a domain of reactiveness between com- 
petitors. Manners and social convention may define the domain of intercourse on 
cooperative behavior between members of an organization (or society). The encom- 
passing Status quo is a buffer which allows one to interact without new acts of 
appreciation. 

When the density of environment increases to produce turbulent fields the 
status quo fails as a buffer. The domains of intercourse are no longer well-bounded 
and new appreciation becomes a central modality for society at large. But for every 
person to be involved in appreciation is a defining condition of anarchy.9 Where 
society as a whole provides stability in the simple environment, in the turbulent 
field the organization takes the role of providing the individual protection against 
the need for continued reappreciation. This may be an unattractive role from the 
liberal reforming view, but it is a necessary role to the conservative, By assigning 
the vast majority of appreciative decisions to a limited element of the organization— 


and equivalently, of the larger society—the members may continue to operate as 
though they were in simpler reactive and cluste 


and society which exist in the causally richest textural state must reconstruct for its 
members the full range i i 


tolerable modalities without interference fro: 


ments rendered stable by fiat. 


But conversely, all domain problems are not confi 


rats V aue siue ned to a high executive level. 
Leadership (in the institutional Sense) is a pervasive e £ 


ven if rare phenomenon. The 


8. The technique of systems analy: ‹ hasized 
too strongly that a (if not the) distinguishi i Ticsunot Deep 


can be an act of appreciation. 
9. See Santayana (1951, p. 236). 
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creative evaluation, the aroused conscience, the entrepreneurial innovation can 
emerge anywhere in the organization but their acceptability is limited, depending 
on the separability of the domain on which the new appreciation bears. If action 
based on the new appreciation stays within a natural unit of the organization it 
can be accepted or rejected on local grounds, but if it bears on a variety of units, 
its acceptance can undermine the ability of the organization to provide the shelter 
necessary in a turbulent environment. Therefore, new appreciations are not to be 
judged solely on their own merits, but also on the possible loss in organizational 
structure that may occur through accepting the new domain. The rejection may 
simply result in disaffection of the proposer, but there are numerous instances in 
which the circumstances provided the occasion for great drama as in the confronta- 
tion of Galileo and the Pope and of General Billy Mitchell and the military establish- 
ment.!? Tt is also a source of schism which has resulted in the formation of new 
enterprises, new nations and new faiths. 
| If the characterization of the domain defining process is reasonably accurate it 
15 even more different from managers’ decision-making under uncertainty than it is 
from the planful processes of the technical decision-maker and from the simplest 
Certainty processes used at the most fully buffered enclaves in the body of the 
organization. In fact, certainty, in the form of specific policy, goals and constraints, 
1s introduced by fiat into the organization more by the directorate than by any other 
level except possibly that imposed by supervision in mass clerical and production 
units. From this view it does seem reasonable to attach to the directorate the major 
planning staffs. With such placement the technical staff can serve to explore and 
test the feasibility of new appreciations of the leadership without increasing the 
domains of relevant uncertainty for the ‘operating managers’. The sharpness of the 
difference between the manager's role and that of the institutional leadership sup- 
ports Parsons? conjecture that there will be a second administrative articulation 
between the institutional level and the managerial. Between the two, the interrela- 
tionship of manager or supervisor as interpreted at lower levels is inappropriate. 
P ecognition of this articulation also throws light on the behavior of the actors in 
E ne conspiracy case. From this model one would predict that a chief 
aa Е be as uninvolved with the ‘operations’ of his chief sales managers 
jd rcd Е claimed. And it possibly would have been an appropriate 
ifii Baal cn if the world were simply a reactive one which, as Emery & Trist 
tetions ee decentralization to facilitate the bargaining and coordinating 
the Sabini net E maintain stability and growth. However, the environment of 
ton ag Society is better viewed as turbulent, Tendering that decentraliza- 
воа me the goals either of the individual companies or of the 
of that fiasco to су operated. At a most abstract level we might assign the cause 
manufactin a misidentification of the environment in which the electrical 
Thei ers and their customers operated. 
tively Mss аео с овозаи tri-part nature of an organization is а rela- 
logy may have made Pe n Weber's and Fayol's world the slow change in techno- 
could si А Possible for the director to be technician and manager. He 
х Pervise and manage. The articulation of rol ld be hidden within a 
single man's province or at E artic n of roles could be hi i 
ost within that of the top echelon of executives of 


10. Ruth Leeds 
(Cooper et al. 1954. nts Several more examples in her insightful *The Absorption of Protest 
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the organization. But, increasingly, the disturbance in the environment renders even 
the competitively alert organization non-viable and raises a question as to the need 
for the emergence of new societal institutions. Extrapolating from the gaming 
behavior of the manager and the appreciations of the leadership one is led to the 
hypothesis that the mere presence of organizations in a clustered placid environ- 
ment may be a sufficient condition for the appearance of disturbed and turbulent 
environments. The delays, the intended and unintended distortion of information, 
and the fluctuation of boundaries caused by new domain selections produces the 
disturbance. If these are aspects of a self-perpetuating disturbing force the environ- 
ment would move through the turbulent state into eventual system breakdown— 
explosively into anarchy or possibly into a more appropriate combination of in- 
stitutions which would bound the turbulence,!1 


A SPECULATION 


This paper has taken as its prime refer 
limited degree, the individual as a 
modalities of decision 
of the organization (i 
create within itself bo 
the functioning of its 
decision modalities pr 
appreciative decision, 


ence the formal organization, and to à 
psychological complex. Three functions and four 
-making have been discussed in relation to the environment 
ndividual) and the environments which the organization can 
th for its own explicit efficiency of operation and to facilitate 
membership. The juxtaposition of environmental types and 
ovides the basis for integrating into a general framework the 
here identified as the domain selection problem. It also pro- 
vides support for Parsons’ conjecture as to the variation in the form of authority 
relationships existing between the organizational members who perform the dif- 
ferent functions, technical, managerial and directional. 

With somewhat less confidence we can speculate that this analysis of organiza- 
tional structure and behavior is appropriate to the total turbulent society char- 
acteristic of much of the contemporary world. These three functions and the four 
modalities of decision employed in the organization may not only be replicated in 
the sub-units of the formal organization, but I hypothesize that we can identify in the 
overall Society clements fulfilling the same basic functions; governments provide 
the institutional direction and, hopefully, significant appreciations; business pro- 

et component and the university-research foundation 
this parallelism may seem wholly with- 
rial Society. But in the Post-Industrial 
al technology is replaced by science an 
e Which non-scientific labor is increasingly 


market-place. There is already evidence of the e 
arrangement in what Michael Harrington (1967) Іа 
in which the scientist is sometimes advisor to the 


: ee government and sometimes the 
productive technician in the entrepreneur organi 


zation. If there is a reasonable 


i Rd 
— — Hr 


11. See McWhinney (1968) for further discussion of the related dynamics and of the trans- 
turbulent environment. 
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parallel in the organizational and social roles, then it seems appropriate that we 
consider the parallel functional (and dysfunctional) buffering of the citizen from the 
turbulence and disturbed environments in the design of the political state. 
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Training, Tasks and Mediator Orientation in 
Heterocultural Negotiations’ 


E. S. K. NAYAR, HUBERT TOUZARD AND 
DAVID A. SUMMERS? 


AS POINTED out by several investigators (e.g. Lundstedt, 1963; Smith et al., 1963), 
When members of diverse cultures interact in a collective effort to resolve a common 
problem, the results of their interaction are often unsatisfactory. In view of the 
growing reliance upon negotiation as a means of resolving international conflict, 
however, it has become increasingly important that we discover how to minimize 
the adverse effects of cultural differences upon heterocultural interaction—parti- 
cularly in the negotiation setting. In this regard, the present study focuses upon the 
effects of (a) cultural training, (b) mediator orientation, and (c) task characteristics 
upon Indian-American negotiation behavior. 


Cultural Training. Recent laboratory studies (Chemers, Fiedler, Lekhyananda, and 
Stolurow, 1966) suggest that even very brief cultural training programs affect 
heterocultural group performance. Although their results often fell short of statis- 
tical significance, the evidence consistently pointed in one direction: when American 
leaders of Arab-American task groups were exposed to concepts relevant to Arab 
culture, both task effectiveness and member relations were superior to that ob- 
Served when leaders received only training in Arab geography. 
Pm! preen study shifts cultural training from the leaders of heterocultural 
рош м е American members of Indian-American negotiation teams, and focuses 
felting Ae rmi of different cultural training techniques. With regard to 
gram ( desip niques, Chemers et al. employed of self-instructional training pro- 
ie hace a cultural assimilator’) consisting of 55 critical incidents in- 
бт Hob d -American interaction. Nevertheless, it needs to be determined whether 
lé programmed ‘cultural assimilator’ technique is substantially more 


effecti в 353 
ffective than a more easily constructed essay containing the same cultural con- 
cepts (i.e. a ‘traditional’ technique). 


Mediator Orientation. Several studies reported by Fiedler and his co-workers 
(ев. Anderson, 1966; Chemers et al., 1966; Fiedler, Meuwese & Oonk, 1961) 

emonstrate that leadership style is an important determinant of heterocultural 
group performance. Of particular concern are their findings that under the stressful 
conditions of heterocultural group composition, task-oriented leaders (designated 


т more effective than the considerate, relations-oriented leaders 
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training techniques, Chemers ef al. employed of self-instructional training pro- 
gram (designated a ‘cultural assimilator’) consisting of 55 critical incidents in- 
volving Arab-American interaction. Nevertheless, it needs to be determined whether 
or not the programmed ‘cultural assimilator’ technique is substantially more 


effective than a more easily constructed essay containing the same cultural con- 


cepts (i.e. a ‘traditional’ technique). 


Mediator Orientation. Several studies reported by Fiedler and his co-workers 
(e.g. Anderson, 1966; Chemers et al., 1966; Fiedler, Meuwese & Oonk, 1961) 
demonstrate that leadership style is an important determinant of heterocultural 
group performance. Of particular concern are their findings that under the stressful 
conditions of heterocultural group composition, task-oriented leaders (designated 


low LPC) are more effective than the considerate, relations-oriented leaders 
(high LPC). 
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Although the roles of leader and mediator are conceptually similar, it remains 
to be demonstrated whether task vs. relations-oriented mediators are differentially 
effective in heterocultural negotiation tasks. 


Task Characteristics. According to most definitions of negotiation, formal nego- 
tiation occurs when ‘representatives of two or more parties interact in an attempt to 
reach a jointly acceptable solution to one or more problems about which they are 
in disagreement’ (McGrath, 1964). Note, however, that we can readily conceive 
of negotiation conducted on an informal basis; i.e. when Ss are instructed only to 
defend their own positions on a given issue, rather than the stated positions of 
other parties. While the informal negotiation task would ‘seem more relaxed and 
less stressful for the participants (particularly in a heterocultural situation), it is 
by no means clear that this is indeed the case. 

The purpose of the present study, therefore, was to investigate the effects of 
cultural training, mediator orientation and task characteristics upon heterocultural 
negotiation behavior. With regard to negotiation behavior, of particular con- 
cern here are (1) judged negotiation effectiveness, and (2) intragroup relations, as 


inferred from S's judgments about both the negotiation group and his negotiation 
Opponent. 


METHOD AND PROCEDURE 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

Systematically varied in the 
assimilator vs. traditional tr 
(high vs. moderate vs. low 


SUBJECTS 


A total of 108 American and Indian graduate Students at the University of Illinois 
served as 55, Specifically, there were 36 three-man negotiation groups consisting of 
one American negotiator, one Indian negotiator, and an American mediator. In 
the present analysis, only the 72 American and Indian negotiators are treated as 
experimental Ss. 


NEGOTIATION TASKS 


Two negotiation issues were selected so as to generate disgreement between Ameri- 
can and Indian Ss. A pre-test questionnaire administered to 50 American and 50 
Indian Ss revealed that American and Indian students differ substantially in their 
their beliefs regarding two particular child-rearing issues: (1) how and when should 
children receive money from the parents; and (2) intervention of the grandparent 
into problems involving child discipline.3 On the basis of the pre-test results, these 


3. The instrument employed to assess child-rearing beliefs is described by Triandis, Davis, 
Vassiliou & Nassiakou (1965). Copies of this report are available upon request. 
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issues are treated as equivalent in the present experiment; i.e., as eliciting a similar 
amount of disagreement between Indian and American Ss. 

Negotiators in the formal negotiation task were given positions to defend with 
regard to one of the two child-rearing issues. Thus, the Indian Ss were instructed 
to act as representatives for Indian educational experts, and to defend a specific 
position on the issue in question. With regard to issue (1), the Indian Ss were asked 
to oppose a regular monetary allowance to children and the practice of giving 
children monetary rewards for chores completed in the home. With regard to issue 
(2), the Indian Ss were asked to defend the acceptance of grandparental opinion 
and advice in the domain of child discipline. American Ss were similarly instructed 
to act as representatives for American educational experts, and were assigned posi- 
tions opposite those assigned to the Indian negotiators. 

Ss in the informal negotiation task were simply instructed to indicate their own 
positions on these two issues, and were then asked to defend that position in the 
negotiation situation. The positions taken by the American and Indian Ss in the 
informal task did not differ substantially from the positions assigned Ss in the 
formal task. The order in which Ss participated in the formal and informal tasks was 
appropriately counter-balanced. 


MEDIATOR CHARACTERISTICS 


The 36 American Ss assigned to the role of mediator completed а 17-item question- 
naire consisting of bi-polar adjective scales (see Fiedler, 1964) on which S des- 
cribed his least preferred co-worker (LPC). On the basis of the favorableness of S’s 
judgments, three types of mediators were identified: high LPC (relations-oriented), 
moderate LPC, and low LPC (task-oriented). Ss assigned the position of mediator 
did not differ significantly in terms of IQ, previous experience as group leaders or 
ego-involvement with the present task. 

Ss selected to serve as mediators were instructed to assist the negotiators to 
reach a solution to the issue while remaining impartial. 


CULTURE TRAINING 


T he 36 American Ss selected to act as negotiators were randomly assigned to three 
training conditions: a culture assimilator condition, a traditional training con- 
dition, and a geography training condition. 

Ss in the culture assimilator condition received a programmed self-instructional 
book containing 50 incidents derived from a recent survey of Indian village life 
and child-rearing practices (Minturn & Hitchcock, 1963). Each incident consisted 
of a brief description of Indian behavior in the domain of child-rearing, and 
concluded with five alternative explanations for the behavior described. Each 
alternative directed the trainee to a feedback page containing an evaluation of his 
choice; incorrect choices required that the trainee return to the incident and 
select a different alternative explanation. 

Ss in the traditional training condition were exposed to essentially the same 
material comprising the cultural assimilator, but in essay form. Thus, Ss were 
provided appropriate readings on Indian village life and child-rearing practices from 
the Minturn & Hitchock study (1963). 

Ss in the geography training condition were provided training assumed to be 
irrelevant for the present task; specifically, these Ss received information regarding 
the economic geography of India (see Lewis, 1964). 
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It should be noted that Ss were allowed to proceed through training at their own 
speed and that training required approximately two hours in all conditions. 
In order to assess the effectiveness of these three training techniques, Ss com- 


pleted a 20-item test focused upon Indian child-rearing practices prior to and 
following the training sessions. 


PROCEDURE 


Upon completion of the training sessions, both the Indian and American negotiators 
in the formal task condition received a booklet containing (1) a statement of the 
negotiation issue and (2) the position each was to defend. Ss in the informal task 
condition received a booklet containing a statement of the negotiation issue, and 
a ‘position sheet’ on which S indicated his own position. In order that Ss might be 


informed of the position taken by the other participant, these position sheets were 
exchanged upon completion. 


Having been instructed as to the 
the other participant, Ss were given 1 
negotiation. After negotiation had 
reach a mutually acceptable solutio 


Negotiation issue and the position taken by 
5 minutes in which to prepare for the ensuing 
begun, Ss were given 35 minutes in which to 
n, and to record this solution in written form. 
RESPONSE MEASURES 


Ten American and ten Indian (Hindu) female judges rated each negotiation out- 
‹ lar adjective scales (good-bad, realistic-unrealist, 
educational-noneducational, effective-ineffective). By summing over scales, each 


where each rating could 
fall between 4 and 28. O i : 


> Ss completed two -question- 


; à he negotiation group, and (b) 
the other negotiator. With regard to (a), S was instructed to rate his negotiation 
) : °s (e.g. friendly-unfriendly, productive-un- 
productive. etc.) arran ial format. Hence, an index of 


RESULTS 
TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 


As can be scen in Table 1, the American Ss did not vary significantly in familiarity 
with Indian culture prior to exposure to the training materials. At the conclusion of 
training, culture knowledge scores differed significantly, with Ss receiving cultural 
assimilator training obtaining the highest scores, following by Ss receiving the 
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traditional training. Ss receiving the geography training failed to improve over 
their pre-test scores. 


TABLE 1 PRE- AND POST-TEST CULTURAL KNOWLEDGE 
SCORES ACCORDING TO TRAINING 


CONDITIONS 
Training Condition Mean Culture 
Knowledge Score 
PRE-TEST 
Cultural Assimilator Training 3:00 
Traditional Training 2-75 
Geography Training 3:25 
Kruskal-Wallis H—-25 (NS) 
POST-TEST 
Cultural Assimilator Training 18:9 
Traditional Training 11:5 
Geography Training 40 
Kruskal-Wallis H=30-92* 
* p<-001 3 


Note: Because test score variance was not homogeneous over treatments, Kruskal- 
Wallis nonparametric analysis of variance was employed. 


NEGOTIATION EFFECTIVENESS 

The effectiveness indices obtained from the American and Indian judges (Tables 2 
and 3) were analyzed according to a 2 (Judges) x 3 (Mediator LPC) x 3 (Training) 
factorial analysis of variance with repeated measures over two types of Task. Of 


TABLE2 JUDGED NEGOTIATION EFFECTIVENESS (AMERICAN 
JUDGES) ACCORDING TO TRAINING, TASKS, AND 
MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 


p LPC Training Training Training Means 
INFORMAL TASK (MEAN=15-9) 
High 158 177 13-9 158 
Mod 19-5 19-4 149 18-0 
Low 14:0 11:9 159 13-9 
FORMAL TASK (МЕАМ№= 17:1) 
High 161 12:5 167 151 
Mod 13:8 179 19-4 17-1 
Low 18-4 19-2 19-4 19-0 
Column 
Means 163 164 16:7 


the three Statistically reliable results obtained, one can be accounted for by judges’ 
response set: Indian judges rated the negotiation outcomes significantly higher 
than did the American judges, Е (1,54)=10-75, р<:01.4 In addition,significant 
Interactions were found for Tasks x Mediators, Е (2,54)—4-40, p<-05, and 
for Tasks x Mediators x Training, F (4,54)=3-39, p<-05. 


4. Although the judges main effect might be attributed to superior negotiating skill i 
of the 
Ss wens pup b production of pro-Indian solutions), the present study леа бир 
evidence for such an explanation. As a result, we feel that the more ci i Я 
(response set) is appropriate. SEES Explanation 
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TABLE 3 JUDGED NEGOTIATION EFFECTIVENESS (INDIAN 
JUDGES) ACCORDING TO TRAINING, TASKS, AND 
MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 
LPC Training Training Training Means 
INFORMAL TASK (MEAN= 19-3) 
High 18-3 19-0 20-1 19-1 
Mod 211 20:5 18:3 20:0 
Low 18:3 18:5 19:5 18:8 
FORMAL TASK (MEAN= 18-7) 
High 18:8 16:6 19-7 18:4 
Mod 14-4 20:8 19:5 182 
Low 20:6 19:4 18:6 19:5 
Column 
Means 18-6 19-1 193 
FIGURE 1 JUDGED NEGOTIATION EFFECTIVENESS ACCORDING TO TASKS AND 


NEGOTIATION EFFECTIVENESS 


MEDIATOR ORIENTATION 


20 
18 
le 


14 —— High LPC Mediator 


=== Mod LPC Mediator 
—:— Low LPC Mediator 


l2 


10 


FORMAL INFORMAL 
TASK 
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As can be seen in Figure 1, the Tasks x Mediator interaction may be accounted 
for by the differential effectiveness of high LPC (relationship-oriented) mediators 
in the formal and informal tasks. Specifically, the high LPC mediators were the 
most effective when the task was formal; in contrast, when the task was informal, 
these mediators were the /east effective. The Tasks x Mediator x Training inter- 
action can be accounted for by the finding that the reversal of high LPC effectiveness 
over task conditions did not occur when the negotiators received only the geo- 
graphy training; here, the three types of mediator were of near-equal effectiveness 
in both task conditions. 


GROUP EVALUATION 


The group evaluation indices (Tables 4 and 5) obtained from the American and 
Indian Ss (negotiators) were analyzed according to a 2 (Subjects) x 3 (Mediators) 
X 3 (Training) factorial analysis of variance with repeated measures over two 
types of negotiation Task. This analysis reveals two statistically reliable main 
effects, one of which can again be attributed to response set: Indian Ss rated 
their negotiation groups more favorably than did their American counterparts: 
F (1,54) 10-64, p<-01. In addition, this analysis reveals that evaluation indices 
varied according to Training, F (2,54)—6-60, p<-01. Moreover, significant inter- 
actions were found for Subjects x Training, Е (2,54)=4-55, p<:05; and for Sub- 
Jects X Training x Tasks, Е (2,54)—3:38, р<:05. 


TABLE 4 AMERICAN GROUP EVALUATION INDICES ACCORDING 
TO TRAINING, TASKS, AND MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 
LPC Training Training Training Means 


INFORMAL TASK (MEAN—81-5) 


High 80-5 90:0 78:5 83-0 
Mod 84-7 91-0 75:5 83-7 
Low 79:5 860 67:5 777 
FORMAL TASK (МЕАМ№= 75:5) 
High 81-2 85-6 822 83-1 
Mod 81-7 847 770 81-2 
Low 720 750 66:5 712 
Column 
Means 79:9 85-4 745 


Individual comparisons revealed that although Ss in the ‘cultural assimilator* 
and traditional training conditions did not differ, Ss in both conditions evidenced 
higher group evaluation indices than Ss in the geography training condition 
(t=3-15, p<-O1 and /—3-12, р= 01, respectively). The Task effect is attributable 
to the finding that Ss’ evaluations were generally more favorable in the informal 
(84-16) than in the formal task (81-65). 

As can be scen in Figure 2, the Subjects x ‘Training interaction can be accounted 
for by the differential response of American and Indian Ss to the training conditions. 
Thus, American Ss receiving traditional training evaluated their groups significantly 
higher than did Ss receiving the geography training (t=4-94, p<-01). On the 
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TABLE 5 INDIAN GROUP EVALUATION INDICES ACCORDING 
TO TRAINING, TASKS, AND MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 
LPC Training Training Training Means 
INFORMAL TASK (MEAN= 86:9) 
High 87-0 83-2 88-2 86:2 
Mod 87:5 852 89-2 873 
Low 93:0 84-5 83-7 871 
FORMAL TASK (МЕАМ = 84:8) 
High 87-7 85:0 . 845 85-7 
Mod 870 812 83-7 84:0 
Low 92:1 82:5 79:0 84-7 
Column 
Means 89-1 83-6 847 


FIGURE 2 AMERICAN AND INDIAN GROUP EVALUATION INDICES ACCORDING TO 
AMERICAN TRAINING 


Assimilator Training 


100 —-— Traditional Training 


95 === Irrelevant Training 


90 
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other hand, Indian Ss interacting with traditionally trained Americans responded 
less favorably than did Ss interacting with ‘culture assimilator’ trained Ss (1—2-52, 
p<:01). Indeed, Indian responses in the traditional training condition did not 
differ from their responses when their opponent had received only geography 
training (t=-51, NS). The Subjects x Tasks x Training interaction may be 
accounted for by the finding that this reversal of group evaluation indices over Ss 
was most pronounced when the negotiation task was informal. 


NEGOTIATOR EVALUATION 


The negotiator evaluation indices (Tables 6 and 7) obtained from the American 
and Indian Ss were analyzed according to a 2 (Subjects) x 3 (Mediators) x 3 
(Training) factorial analysis of variance with repeated measures over two types of 
negotiation Task. This analysis reveals the Ss’ evaluations of the other negotiator 
varied according to Tasks, Е (1,54)—7-11, p<-025; and according to Training 
X Subjects, F (2,54)—4-24, p<:05. 


TABLE 6 AMERICAN EVALUATION OF THE OTHER ACCORDING 
TO TRAINING, TASKS, AND MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 
LPC Training Training Training Means 
INFORMAL TASK (MEAN= 113-9) 
High 113-7 123-5 115-7 1177 
Mod 118:0 1222 106:7 115-7 
Low 108-2 116-2 100-7 108-4 
FORMAL TASK (MEAN= 109-4) 
High 114-2 121-0 111-7 1157 
Mod 1112 116-7 100-7 109-6 
Low 100-0 109-2 99:5 102:9 
Column 
Means 110-9 118-2 105-9 


TABLE 7 INDIAN EVALUATION OF THE OTHER ACCORDING TO 
TRAINING, TASKS, AND MEDIATOR LPC 


Mediator Assimilator Traditional Geography Row 
LPC Training Training Training Means 
INFORMAL TASK (MEAN=117-9) 
High 119-7 113:5 116-7 1167 
Mod 116-0 1102 123-7 1167 
Low 132-5 116-2 112-5 120-0 
FORMAL TASK (MEAN—116:6) 
High 122-5 107-7 118-5 116-2 
Mod 117-7 109-7 1125 1133 
Low 133-7 115-7 111-0 120-2 
Column 


Means 123-7 112:2 115:8 
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With regard to Tasks, the results are consistent with those obtained in the 
group evaluation analysis: Ss’ evaluations of the other participant were more 
favorable (115-91) when the task was informal than when it was formal (112-98). 
The Subjects x Training interaction is likewise consistent with the finding obtained 
in the group evaluation analysis. Thus, American evaluations of their Indian 
opponent were quite high when the American Ss had received the traditional 
training, ie. traditionally-trained Americans evaluated their Indian opponents 
more favorably than did either geography-trained (t=3-55, р<:01) or ‘assimi- 
lator’ trained Americans (1—2:47, p<-01). In contrast, Indian ratings of tradi- 
tionally-trained American Ss did not differ from Indian ratings of American Ss 
who had received irrelevant (geography) training. 


DISCUSSION 


These results lend support to previous findings (Chemers et al., 1966) that hetero- 
cultural group performance is improved when the American participants receive 
cultural training prior to group interaction. The notable exception in this regard 
concerns the judged negotiation effectiveness indices; here, the cultural training 
received by the American Ss failed to influence the negotiation outcomes sufficiently 
to be reflected in the judges’ ratings. That cultural training had no apparent effect 
upon judged negotiation outcomes points to the need for additional effectiveness 
criteria (e.g. Hammond, 1965), and also suggests that future studies might profit- 
ably investigate the effects of training focused specifically upon interaction skills 
as well as issue-relevant information. 

Nevertheless, the data concerning intragroup relations are clear: regardless of 
the training technique employed, when American Ss are exposed to culturally- 
relevant information (i.e. Indian child-rearing practices), the negotiation groups 
are perceived more favorably than when American Ss are exposed only to informa- 


tion about Indian geography. Note, however, that when the Indian judgments are 
considered separately, 


; the training techniques were indeed differentially effective. 
Thus, when the American negotiator had been trained by the programmed *cultural 


assimilator' technique, the Indian S's judgments (about both the group and the 
other negotiator) were more favorable than those obtained when the Indian Ss inter- 
acted with a ‘traditionally’ trained American. That the American judgments about 
the group and the other negotiator were inconsistent with the Indian judgments 
: suggests that the Indian Ss were more sensitive to the improved knowledgeability 
of the Americans than were the Americans themselves. 

The interaction of mediator orientation and task characteristics with regard to 
negotiation effectiveness can be interpreted within Fiedler's (1964) contingency 
model of leadership effectiveness. According to this model, low LPC (task-oriented) 
leaders are likely to be most effective in either highly favorable or highly unfavor- 
able task situations, where ‘favorability’ is partially a function of intragroup rela- 
tions. In contrast, high LPC (relations-oriented) leaders are likely to be most effec- 
tive in moderately favorable situations. In the present study, Ss’ judgments about 
both the group and the other negotiator strongly suggest that intragroup relations 
were better in the informal than in the formal negotiation task. On the basis of these 
indices of intragroup relations, we can then assume that the informal task was 
relatively more ‘favorable’ for the mediator than the formal task. Moreover, 10 
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terms of the absolute values of Ss' judgments (see Tables 3 and 4), it is reasonable 
to conclude that the informal task was highly favorable, while the formal task was 
‘moderately’ favorable; i.e. even in the formal task, Ss’ judgments about both the 
group and the other negotiator were generally positive. Having thus classified the 
negotiation tasks in terms of favorability for the mediator, the present results are 
predictable from Fiedler’s contingency model: high LPC mediators are most 
effective in the formal (moderately favorable) task, and least effective in the in- 
formal (highly favorable) task. 

To summarize, these results suggest the following with regard to heterocultural 
negotiation. 


1. Intragroup relations are facilitated when one member of the negotiation 
group has received training focused on concepts relevant to the culture of the 
other; moreover, training by means ofa self-instructional program may be more 
effective than training by a traditional essay. 

2. Intragroup relations are facilitated if the participants are not required to 
defend positions formally attributed to their national constituents, but rather 
are permitted to interact without such formal restraints. 

3. When the negotiation task is formal, the negotiators are most effective if 
the mediator is oriented primarily toward maintaining harmonious relations 
between the negotiators. In contrast, when the negotiation task is informal, the 
maintenance of good interpersonal relations is apparently less difficult and need 
not be a concern of the mediator; here, the negotiators are most effective if the 
mediator tends to be task-oriented. 


_ It should be noted, however, that the present findings are subject to several 
important limitations. Inasmuch as the Indian Ss were students in an American 
University, they may have perceived themselves as ‘guests’ in another culture; if so, 
their negotiation behavior may have been different had the negotiations taken place 
elsewhere. Moreover, the negotiation issue (child-rearing practices) may not have 
been One with which the participants were highly involved. Had the task involved 
а major socio-political issue, the behavior of the participants again may have been 
quite different. 

Despite these limitations, the broad implications of the study are clear: cultural 
training, mediator orientation and task characteristics are important determinants 
of heterocultural negotiation behavior. Whether or not the specific findings 
Teported here have generality beyond the confines of the present laboratory situa- 
tion, however, remains for future research. 
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Precision of Control and the Use of Power 
in the Triad' 


WILLIAM P. SMITH 


THE SETTING for this study is the three-person sequentially interdependent triad, 
orwhat has been called a ‘pinwheel’ incommunication networkstudies (see Figure Г). 
It Was selected because it seems to be the simplest situation, involving the use of an 
intermediary in social interaction. That is, a person, A, is interested in the outcomes 
another person, C, can offer him; but A can offer C nothing; instead he must rely 
on the actions of another party, B, who does offer C something of value. Such 
situations seem fairly common in social life: the plant manager who must rely on 
the actions of supervisors to control the quality of production from workers; the 
child who attempts to convince the softer parent to work on the other parent to 
obtain some desired outcome for himself; the nation which asks another nation to 
sound out a third regarding some possible agreement. 


FIGURE 1 DIAGRAM OF THE SEQUENTIALLY INTERDEPENDENT TRIAD, LETTERS 
DESIGNATE PERSONS, THE DIRECTION OF EACH ARROW THE 
EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION IN WHICH REWARDS MAY BE TRANSMITTED. 


A [om 


Although the general aim of the investigation is simply to gain some under- 
Standing of the way in which certain variables affect how a person will attempt to 
Use an intermediary, the ensuing theoretical discussion is directly concerned with 
Instances of limited communication. More specifically, the discussion applies most 
Immediately to the sequentially interdependent triad in which a member has only 
three types of information: the nature of the group power structure, the reward-cost 


1. This study was supported by a grant from the National Science Foundation (GS-201) to 
the author. A briefer report of it was presented at the annual meetings of the Fastern Psycho- 
logical Association in April, 1965. I wish to thank Miss La Rue Brown for her assistance in 
conducting the experiment. ds 
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outcomes he receives from one member of the triad, and the outcomes he provides 
his intermediary. Two aspects of the triadic relationship were of major concern in 
this investigation; one is the way in which a person takes account of certain char- 
acteristics of his intermediary’s position in the group power structure in his efforts 
to use the intermediary; the other is the effect of certain characteristics of the 
position and behavior of the third party (target person) upon a person’s behavior 
toward his intermediary. 

In an earlier study of the triad (Smith, 1967) it was shown that a person tended 
to use his power to reward and punish (especially punish) an intermediary more as 
the power he assumed the intermediary possessed over a target person increased. 
It was argued that intermediaries with high power were more often held responsible 
for, or at least seen as able to take responsibility for the target person’s conduct; 
thus a person tended to punish a relatively powerful intermediary for the unsatis- 
factory reward-cost outcomes he had himself received from the target person, and 
to reward that intermediary for good outcomes from the target person. Power use 
was less apparent, and outcomes provided for the intermediary tended to be stable 
and high when the intermediary’s power was perceived by the person to be low.? 
It was suggested that the subjects’ reluctance to use power when their intermediary's 
power was low might be traced to their perception that the intermediary had no 
effective way to control the target person. It is probable that subjects were unwilling 
to attribute responsibility for the target person’s acts to a weak intermediary, and 
of course a weak intermediary could not be expected to take such responsibility, 
even under goading by the subject. Thus the risks of using power. especially to 
punish the intermediary, could not be justified by the low probability that the 
intermediary could improve matters. The risks of punishment were enumerated as: 
(a) the possibility that the intermediary might already be using his power over the 
target person in an optimal fashion, and punishing him might lead him to adopt 
a different, even less desirable strategy; (b) the danger that excessive punishment 
might alienate the intermediary, who might then withdraw from the relationship to 
whatever alternative he had available; and (c) the likelihood that the intermediary 
might retaliate with excessive punishment to the target person. These ie also 
present for persons whose intermediary is powerful, but there the hi her s jective 

probability of gains may be seen by a subject as justifying the ri ks pt 

The present study also is concerned with how a person t: m 

nature of an intermediary’ TM account of the 
atu an | І Ty's power, and further addresses itself to tions to 
pa oe E the power of the target person. However. ries em о! 

concern here is not magnitude of power, b Abr 

a given amount of power is rostticted to the deliver ae Mb ee 

comes. Thibaut & Kelley (1959) define amount of пто reae to 

outcomes a person can affect. But two persons, "ipu id cene 


ў Я each of wh me 
amount of power over a third, may differ in the extent to euch tere Шет 


use of that range in their efforts to influence the thir 


: d person's behavior. For 
example, one employer, A, may have the same amount of power over his employee; 


B,asa second employer, A, has over his employee, B, in terms of the maximum 
salary, fringe benefits, etc. he can offer; but A may be constrained by institutional 
norms, e.g. civil service regulations, or a contract with B's union, to choose between 


2. The differences in use of punishment were more a itari 
is Я ррагепі among relatively authoritarian 
subjects, and among subjects whose power over the intermediary was нау сев 
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giving B the most desirable job situation, and one far worse (e.g. occasionally such 
тепсе exists between ‘levels’ of civil service ratings). A, on the other hand, may 
ag ae or lower B's salary and other benefits by very small or very large 
тане vine is free of certain norms. Resources which determine power may 
discuss s be more, or less divisible into small units. The dimension of power under 
SEN pe is termed precision of outcome control, or precision of power. A person 
Sua v eem power over another can deliver practically any reward-cost out- 
E the range of outcomes defining his power, while a similar person with 
ак cie can deliver only extreme outcomes. e e 
toxcontzc] are R extreme responses would seem to be a liability, in that any effort 
extreme pu n her's behavior through punishment must involve delivery of an 
ment in dh pus ee Since all of the anticipated negative consequences of punish- 
that a oon increase in probability with the extremity of punishment, it is likely 
nation is with imprecise power will be reluctant to punish, For example, ifa 
another es to a policy of massive retaliation, whenever it Is offended by 
extreme inr it must choose either to maintain the status quo or. to deliver 
tinuing esa ament. To the extent that such a nation has any interest in the con- 
extreme натан of offender nations, or fears the response of such a nation to 
punishment i hment, the massive punishment cannot be used. Yet failure to use 
the other du all will likely result in a continuation of the undesired behavior of 
the nation m Session of precise power—a graduated response capability —allows 
the probabilit P ü son) to punish mild transgressions without noticeably increasing 
cxtreme een d that the transgressor will leave the relationship, or retaliate se 
its use will be аш. On the other hand, if imprecise power 15 used, the target О; 
hostility and alie jected to extreme changes in outcomes. This may indeed lead to 
ness, Which rea nation, but it is also possible that it will create a feeling of helpless- 
user of power ep occurs probably depends upon the targets dependence on the 
This атау deal upon his own power over that user. —— | 
but rather to ar s with how a person reacts not to the precision of his own power, 
Where a А of his intermediary and of his target person. It seems likely b 
Person, he will b nows his intermediary possesses imprecise power Over the targe 
may stem from © reluctant to use his power over the intermediary. This reluctance 
Will alienate T person's fear that any power use he instigates in the interme 
are likely to be еы person, or goad him into retaliatory punishment. Such п 
the less рге clea T prominent where the intermediary's power is precise. In genea , 
to use his powe s the power of an intermediary, the less willing will the person be 
| бд r over that intermediary. 4 
imprecise, "uec reluctant to use power over an intermediary whose powe s 
eschews power e appreciate the helpless state to which he will be reduced i 
mediary's pies se. That is, where he is unwilling or unable to affect his UA 
target person will be a person must be aware that his own outcomes from the 
and/or the Шейле ну mercy of the personal dispositions of the target person 
This ; . 
(CL). ы ан encourage a low outcome expectancy, or comparison level 
9n a subjective ‘ale sd (1959) define comparison level as the point of indifference 
ingly satisfying as ifs of goodness of outcome. An outcome 1s judged to be increas- 
Unsatisfactory the ee distance above CL increases, and is found increasingly 
Outcomes the urther it falls below CL. CL is determined by the average of 
Person knows to be available from the relationship, each weighted by 
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its salience. Salience of an outcome is determined by, among other matters, the 
perceived responsiveness of that outcome to the person’s own instrumental acts, 
i.e. by the extent to which he believes he can reproduce the outcome. If the person 
feels his outcomes are at the mercy of another, he is likely to believe that the better 
outcomes are not reproducible by himself (poorer outcomes are always repro- 
ducible—anyone can guarantee himself low outcomes). In such a case, the average 
of known outcomes should be strongly influenced by lower outcomes known to be 
available. As the person's confidence in his capacity to influence his own outcomes 
increases, better outcomes should come to figure more prominently in the setting 
of CL. Thus a person with an imprecisely empowered intermediary should have a 
lower CL than should a person with an intermediary of precise power. Therefore 
persons who possess an intermediary of imprecise power should be more satisfied, 
or less dissatisfied with a given outcome than those whose intermediary's power is 
precise. Being less dissatisfied, the person with an imprecise intermediary has even 
less reason to use his power to punish the intermediary than does a person with a 
precise intermediary. 
An interesting implication of the relation between perceived control over own 
outcomes, and CL concerns loyalty to a group. Thibaut & Kelley (1959) have 
pointed out that once a person comes to believe that his outcomes from an ongoing 


relationship are of lower value than outcomes available from some alternative 
relationship, he will attempt to switch his a 


It would seem that where a person is confid 
the relationship, 
and thus maintai 
person might as 
efforts, and so will chan 
Kelley suggest that onc 
the recipient of these o 
sumed to increase in v. 
him to begin seeking 
outcomes will require 
CL is lower) than will 


persons with an intermediary of precise с 


own fate than persons with an imprecise intermediary, those with the precise inter- 


th a given level of outcomes 
, and take, an alternative as 


- ] mediary of imprecise power, aS 
compared with a person whose intermediary’s power is precise, will not only make 
less use of his power, especially to punish, but will also be more satisfied with а 


given level of outcomes, and be less likely to seek and take an alternative to the 
ongoing relationship when outcomes fall in value. 

The reactions of the person to the different types of power use which are 
dictated by differential precision of the power held over him by the target person 
are also of concern in the present investigation. It was pointed out earlier that where 
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the target person’s power is imprecise, the person of interest will experience ies 
fluctuations in his outcomes (since any use of power by the target person mu : 
involve extreme outcomes alone), while subjection to the use of power e к 
person whose power is precise need not involve such fluctuations. It was pur ү > 
gested that extreme fluctuations in outcomes might cause a person to feel help е ie 
Such a reaction might be expected especially in the triad, where c xs A 
over the target person is necessarily problematical, since it is indirect. Tha ae P 
person subjected to extreme variations in his outcomes, and yet unable d ac is 

direct fashion upon the source of these fluctuations may feel that he is at the noe 
of the group. The smaller fluctuations accompanying subjection et ae RO the 
should not so erode a person’s view of his capacities in the situation. Т) R = bo 
person subjected to imprecise power is likely to have a lower CL, and er 
more satisfied (or less dissatisfied) with a given outcome than is a person subj dse 
to precise power, Due to his greater satisfaction, a person subjected to vx n 
Power will also have less reason to use his power than will a person subjecte EE 
Precise power, For any given level of outcomes from the relationship, a A He 
Subjected to precise Power should be more inclined to seek an alternative from 
relationship than should a person subjected to imprecise power. This follows fr 


› К: п 
the lower CL, апа therefore greater satisfaction (or lesser dissatisfaction) among 
Persons subjected to imprecise power. 


METHOD 


T college students participated in a laboratory experiment. Each a p 

that he could take the position of manager in a group of three persons. In des an 

other two members of the group were fictitious. The group was supp d the 
: rge organization, As manager, the subject was to try to o bers 

est possible Performance over a number of trials from one of the other mem id 

© group, the Worker. The worker's task was not specified, though it i соша 
and influenced primarily by motivation. However, the subjec 

Not affect the wor 


: Н led 
ker in any direct way. Instead, each subject believed he control 
1€ pay to yet anot 


Worker her group membe r r. i olled the 
r, the supervisor, who in turn contr ll 
ker's Pay. Th 


qvis ; lus the subject’s problem was to obtain good p d ser 
ilis we es by influencing the supervisor’s behavior toward the wor E Thus the 
pres TKer's Performance, the higher the subject's monetary аа power 
Over thee Capacity of the worker to vary his performance constitute ance on à 
trial yj V Subject, In all conditions, the maximum and minimum pertorm tively for 
he Ylelded identical maximum (12¢) and minimum (0¢) D Il condi- 
ione p^ therefore the amount of the worker's power was identical нн Pie 
: ы : d Toe, half the Subjects were told that the worker 5 са pets 
2 Hio l by the experimenter in terms of a criterion; if the perom the worker 
failed 100, the Subject would receive his maximum outcome of 124; i This was 
а, i criterion, the subject received nothing (his minimum oko were 
told that the ТЇЗ worker (W,) condition. ‘The other half of the subjects were 
х e the worker's Performance would be scored on a thirteen-point pp 12g). 

his id ann the subject would receive a corresponding payoff (from 0# 

" $ termed the Precise worker condition (Wp. 
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Within each of the worker-precision conditions half the subjects were informed 
that their supervisor, і.е. the intermediary, was restricted in his control of the 
worker's pay to providing either 12¢ or O¢ on any trial. This constituted the impre- 
cise supervisor (S,) condition. The remaining subjects were informed that the 
supervisor could provide the worker with any amount of pay from 04 to 12¢ on each 
trial. This was termed the precise supervisor condition (5°). All subjects were told 
that they themselves could provide the supervisor with any amount of pay from 
O¢ to 12¢ on each trial. 

The design of the study was thus a 22 factorial, with two levels of worker 
precision and two levels of supervisor precision. Each subject was placed alone in 
a cubicle when he arrived for the experiment. He was given printed instructions 
which described the group structure appropriate to the assigned experimental 
condition. The subject's specific task was to decide how many yellow poker chips, 
worth nothing to him but valued at 1d each by his supervisor, he would send to his 

supervisor on each trial. The subject was led to believe that his supervisor was 
simultaneously deciding how much to pay the worker, and that his worker was 
performing a simple manual task. As soon as the subject provided yellow chips for 
the supervisor (by passing them through a slot to the experimenter) he received 
white chips which represented the monetary value of the worker's performance on 
that trial (each chip was worth 1¢). The subject had no knowledge of his super- 
visors actions, and the only information he received concerning the worker's 
performance was the number of white chips he received presumably as a reflection 
of that performance. 
" е d m of subjects enabled the experimenter to administer a standard set 
Sont piece from the worker, and eliminated the need for an actual 

All subjects received standard schedules of outcomes from the worker which 
were almost identical in mean value per block of ten trials In keeping with the 
instructions concerning the precision of the worker’s power, the schedule of out- 
comes received by the subjects in the imprecise worker condition (W,) consisted © 
either O¢ or 12¢ on each trial, while the schedule administered to subjects in the 
precise worker (W;) condition contained outcomes distributed across the range 
from O¢ to 12¢. As a result, the variance of the W, schedule (containing only 
extreme outcomes) was much higher than that of the W, schedule. Each subject 
received outcomes for forty trials from the appropriate schedule. For the first, 
second, third, and fourth block of ten trials, the means of the ошс‹ mes were 9'0› 
7-2, 48 and 2-4 chips respectively for the W, schedule For th W, hedule, the 
matching means were 10-0, 7-5, 5-0 and 2-5. SO SHE Wy SOHO d 

Each subject was told that on any trial, he cou 
his worker. If the application was accepted, he c 
chips from a replacement schedule, which he was 
mate the outcomes he would have gotten from a 
told that this replacement schedule offered abou: 
a gradual increment over trials. Unknown to 
replacement applications before being allowe 

schedule. During the period he spent with th 
could continue to send chips to his supervisor. 
excluded from data analysis; instead, only 
worker schedule was included. Upon his re 


ld ask the experimenter to replace 
ould then formally ask to receive 
told had been designed to approx!” 
teal replacement. The subject was 
t four chips per trial initially, with 
the subject, he had to make five 
d to switch to the replacement 
e replacement schedule, a subject 
However, any such transmission WaS 
behavior in response to the origina 
quest, the subject was returned to his 
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original worker. The experimental session was terminated when the subject had 
received forty outcomes from his original worker. 


MEASURES 


Power use was measured by several indices of variation in poker chips sent by the 
subject to the supervisor. That is, since power is ability to vary another’s outcomes 
(Thibaut & Kelley, 1959), and since the chips represent various outcomes for the 
supervisor, being worth a penny each to him presumably, the logical measure of 
Power use is the actual variation the subject attempted to produce in his supervisor's 
Outcomes, j Te 
Replacing the worker was measured through (1) the first trial of application for 
а replacement Worker; and (2) the actual trial of first replacement. Records of these 
acts were kept by the experimenter for this purpose. А . | 
In order to measure satisfaction and related variables, immediately following 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth trials of reception of chips from the 
Original worker schedule, each subject was asked to make three ratings on what was 
termed a ‘morale questionnaire’. 
, Each rating was to be made by placing a check mark somewhere on а 15:5 mm. 
line, labeled at the ends and midpoint. The first item requested the subject to rate 
Us satisfaction with what he was receiving from his worker; the lower end of the 
Scale was labeled ‘very unsatisfied’, the midpoint was ‘indifferent’, and the highest 
Possible rating was ‘highly satisfied’. In scoring the item, the midpoint was treated 
as a zero point, with the range of scores being from —7-75 to +-7-75 (in millimeters). 
€ second item asked for a rating by the subject of his worker's performance, 
compared with what he had expected of his worker. The midpoint of the scale was 
labeled ‘about what I expected’. The third item requested a rating of the subject s 
Outcomes compared to what he felt he ‘deserved’. The midpoint was labeled ‘about 
what I deserve’, The mechanics of the scale and its scoring were identical for all 
ee items, 
A post-experimental questionnaire, inquiring generally about reactions to the 
experimental situation, was also administered. . 
t the termination of the experiment, subjects received a full explanation of the 
Study, Including being disabused of all deceptions. They were paid one dollar each, 
n lieu of the promised penny per chip received. 


RESULTS 
POWER Usg 


It was expected that 
Teluctant to use th 
tively, in any effo. 
More desirable le 


persons subjected to a worker of imprecise power would be 
eir own power over an intermediary, especially to use it puni- 
Tt to restore the deteriorating performance of the worker toa 
should h vel. In contrast, persons subjected to a worker of precise Due 
dud ауе no such reluctance. Similarly, subjects were expected to be less b р 
бус Punitive in their use of power over an intermediary of imprecise power tha 
Tan Intermediary whose power is precise. There are several indices of power use 
s 5 May be taken from the subject’s trial-by-trial provision of pay for the a 
агу. Опе which most clearly reflects willingness to punish (i.e. withhol 
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reward from) the intermediary is the average amount of pay (in 14 chips) the subject 
provided over trials. The mean number of chips provided per block of ten trials 
per subject is presented in Figure 2. Except for the first block of trials, where out- 
comes from the worker were relatively high anyway, W, subjects do appear to pro- 


FIGURE 2 MEAN NUMBER OF CHIPS SENT OVER TRIAL BLOCKS, BY WORKER- AND 
SUPERVISOR-PRECISION. 
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AVERAGE OUTCOME PER TRIAL PROVIDED 


TRIAL BLOCKS 


vide better outcomes for the intermediary than do W subjects. This is reflected in 
the interaction between worker precision and trial blocks shown in Table 1.3 How- 
ever, the effect of precision of the intermediary’s power is weaker and less straight" 
forward. For the first twenty trials, 


the S, W, subjects do i tcomes 
] y ‚ЧО provide better ou 
than do S,, W, subjects; but S, W, subjects provide worse outcomes than do 5» 


3. Analysis of variance designs were taken from Winer (1962). 
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W, subjects. Although this interaction among worker-precision, wm 
precision and trials is significant, simple effects tests do not show either o 


5-5, differences to be reliable. 


TABLE 1 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF MEAN OUTCOMES PROVIDED 
BY WORKER-, SUPERVISOR-PRECISION, AND BY TRIAL 


BLOCKS 
Source df MS F 
Between subjects 63 
Supervisor precision (S) 1 16 i 
Worker precision (W) 1 58:33 1 
Sxw 1 9:77 < 
Error (B) 60 20:87 
Within Subjects 192 EES 
Trial Blocks (T) 3 66:90 26:03*** 
SxT 3 1:09 «1 m 
WxT 3 9:22 ae 
SxWxT 3 12:85 5:00 
Error (T x subj. within) 180 2:57 
*p<10 AE 
ess PS 1025 
ит 
The effect of the precision of the worker's power again is strong in ee vm 
ОЁ power use, range of pay used per block of trials. This index is сори " y 
Subtracting the lowest number of chips a subject sends during a block of trials from 
Ше highest number he sends during the same block. W, subjects attempt to move 
eir int 


ermediary over a wider range of outcomes than do W, subjects (see Table 2 


TABLE 2 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RANGE OF OUTCOMES USED 


Source 4f Из 4 
Between Subjects 65 
Supervisor precision (S) 1 а 994 
Worker precision (w) 1 280-57 ор 
уон 1 8-99 <1 
Error (B) 60 Gii 
Within sub, jects 192 
Trial blocks (T) 3 EU aie 
RM 3 6:54 <1 
War 3 1684 240* 
SxWxT 3 p. 5p 
Error (T x subj. within) 180 Ge 
* р<10 
** p.01 


fora summa: 


Ty of the analysis of variance). The main effect for trials indicates that 
all subjects i 


+ Increased t 
all trial block: 


Jects general] 


he range they used over trials. Table 3 gives the means ur 
$ combined. The worker-precision effect does not mean that W, Su - 
У used both more and less pay in each block of trials, however ;ana yses 
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i ials show that the lowest 
the highest and of the lowest outcome sent per block of tria. 
Hee W, subjects provided was, on the average, lower than the lowest outcome 
W, subjects provided (F—6:62; df=1, 60; p<-05), but that conditions do not differ 
in the highest outcome sent. 


TABLE 3 MEANS AND VARIANCES OF RANGE OF OUTCOMES 
USED, COMBINING ACROSS TRIAL BLOCKS 


Worker Precision 


High Low 
Supervisor 
Precision High: Mean 28:75 (7-19)2 18:88 (4-72)* 
Variance 40:87 92-80 
Low: Mean 31-19 (7-80)* 24:31 (6:08) 
Variance 110-60 207-13 


а The number in parentheses is the mean range per block of trials 


: From Figure 3 it may 
! point than are W, sub- 
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FIGURE 3 RATINGS OF SATISFACTION OVER TRIALS BY WORKER- AND SUPERVISOR-PRECISION, 


SATISFACTION RATING 


10 20 30 40 
TRIAL IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING RATING 


Precision of the intermediary’s power appears to have some effect on the rating 
immediately after trial 10, with S, subjects indicating greater satisfaction than S, 
Subjects, as predicted. A simple effects F-ratio indicates that this effect is significant 
(F=5-10, df= 1, 60; p<-05). It disappears on the second rating e seq. 

The ratings of outcomes relative to outcomes expected, and relative to the out- 
Comes the subject felt he deserved were both higher where the worker's power was 
imprecise (p<-01 in both cases). 


REPLACING THE WORKER 


It was Suggested that efforts to find better, alternative relationships would occur 
more quickly where CL was high than where it was low, as outcomes from the 
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TABLE 4 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SATISFACTION RATINGS 


Source df MS F 
Between subjects 63 
SURGE OR precision (S) 1 36:00 1-61 e" 
Worker precision (W) 1 432-64 19:30 
SxwW 1 2:25 «1 
Error (B) 60 2242 
Within subjects 192 
Trials (T) 3 740-09 101-66*** 
SxT 3 11:34 1:57 
WxT 3 23-56 324** 
SxWxT 3 16-68 2:29* 
Error (Tx subj. within) 180 7-28 
ШЫ 
spol 


TABLE 5 TRIAL OF FIRST APPLICATION 


FOR REPLACEMENT WORKER, 
AND TRIAL OF ACTUAL CH 


OICE TO REPLACE WORKER 


Worker Precision 
Supervisor High Low 
Precision First Application Choice First Application Choice 
Mean? 19:25 33-00 i i 
Hh | 26:75 37:94 
Variance 734 73-20 160-47 1615 
Mean? 22-44 35-94 32-13 4 
€ 1 40-00 
Variance 112-93 4740 81:45 3:60 
а Subjects who never applied for à replacement, 


9r who never chose а replacement Were assigned 


TABLE 6 ANALYSIS Or VARIANCE OF 


TRIAL OF FIRST 
APPLICATION FOR REPLACI 


EMENT WORKER 


Source df MS F 
Supervisor precision (S) 1 293-26 2:74 
Worker precision (W) 1 1181-64 11-04* 
SxW 1 19-14 <1 
Error (W cell) 60 107-06 
Total - 


*р<01 
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DISCUSSION 


PRECISION OF THE INTERMEDIARY'S POWER 


Precision of the intermediary's power seems to be a relatively unimportant variable, 
as compared with the striking effects of subjection to power of high vs. low pre- 
cision. The worker (target person) precision variables manifests itself in almost every 
measure of power use, satisfaction, and loyalty to the relationship, while supervisor 
(intermediary) precision is clearly a factor in only three measures, and in two of 
these appears only during the early part of the experimental session. 

Furthermore, precision of the intermediary's power has an unexpected effect 
upon power use. Rather than discouraging power use, imprecise power seems to 
encourage it. For example, at least among subjects who are themselves subjected to 
precise power, there is a tendency for those with an intermediary of imprecise 
power to be more punitive than are those with a precise intermediary. And subjects 
whose intermediary's power is imprecise generally attempt to effect greater trial-to- 
trial changes in the intermediary’s outcomes (as evidenced by the extremity of 
change index) than do those whose intermediary’s power is more precise. One 
explanation for these findings lies in the possibility that subjects viewed their 
problem as largely one of communication. That is, it is possible that they assumed. 
that an intermediary would respond to punishment by punishing the target person, 
and to reward by rewarding him; they may have assumed that the intermediary 
would ‘communicate’ what he had received from the subject to the target person. 
When presented with an intermediary whose power was as precise as their own, 
subjects may have presented moderately low outcomes to the intermediary when 
they desired that the target person be moderately punished. However, when the 
intermediary had imprecise power, he could presumably respond to any outcome 
from the subject with one of only two responses— extreme punishment or extreme 
reward. Provision of such an intermediary with a moderate outcome could not 
possibly result in a moderate outcome for the target person; indeed the subject 
might see himself as providing his intermediary with an ambiguous ‘instruction’. 
Thus if a person desired that his (imprecise) intermediary punish the target person, 
he would likely present the intermediary with an unambiguously low outcome, i.e. 
an extremely low outcome, and if he wanted the target person rewarded, he would 
give an unambiguously high outcome to his intermediary. Such use of extreme 
outcomes would be reflected in measures of power use such as extremity of change, 
with S, subjects using more extreme changes than S, subjects. This is the actual 
finding for extremity of change. The same type of difference should also appear in 
the range index. Although it is not significant, there is a tendency for subjects with 
an imprecise intermediary to use a wider range of the intermediary’s outcomes than 
do subjects whose intermediary has precise power (see T able 2). 

In any case, effects due to precision of the intermediary’s power seem completely 
overshadowed by the large and consistent differences in power use, satisfaction, 


expectancy, and withdrawal for precision of worker power. 


PRECISION OF TARGET PERSON’S POWER 

It is clear that subjects who experience subjection to the use of imprecise power by 
the target person are much more reluctant to use their power, are much more 
satisfied with their outcomes from that target person, and are less likely to with- 
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draw from the relationship with him than are subjects who are subjected to a target 
person whose power is precise. It was suggested earlier that subjection to the 
extreme outcome changes associated with the target person’s imprecise power 
would result in (a) lower confidence in the success of power use, and (b) in part as 
a consequence of (a), a lower outcome expectancy level, or CL, as compared with 


subjection to a target person whose power is precise. The data for power use and 
satisfaction support this view, as do the data on 


More specifically, it is suggested that the rece 
with a large variance in itself lowers the person 
his outcomes. Such an interpretation seems intui 


differentia] ratings o 


A f sati i 
ential CLs. Howeye tisfaction between the 


г, it may be that subjects 
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criterion by a little bit during later trials. W, subjects, on the other hand, had reason 
to know better, being given outcomes commensurate with some level of perform- 
ance between 0 and 12. Thus W, subjects may have assumed a better worker per- 
formance level than did W, subjects, and therefore expressed greater satisfac- 
tion with performance, and had less reason to use their power (expressively or 
instrumentally). 

The differential amount of information about worker performance also provides 
an alternative explanation of the greater willingness of W, than W, subjects to leave 
the relationship when outcomes became poor. The original assumption was that 
W, subjects asked for a replacement worker earlier than W, subjects because 
performance level, assumed to be calculated by mean outcome received, fell below 
the CL of W, subjects (which was higher than that for W, subjects) before it did 
so for W, subjects. Again, the effect may actually have been a result of W, subjects 
believing differential worker performance was lower than the performance level 
estimated by W, subjects. . 

With respect to the replacement data, it is also possible that greater uncertainty 
per se about the worker's performance among W,, as compared with W, subjects, 
may have been influential. That is, W, subjects, being more uncertain about the 
performance level of the worker may have taken the conservative course of putting 
off replacement until they were certain. Some support for this interpretation may 
be found in a study by Irwin & Smith (1956). These investigators found that subjects 
required a larger sample of cards before deciding which of two decks had a greater 
value when the variance of the decks was large than when it was small. К 

In summary, the data to fit an interpretation which states that subjection to use 
of imprecise power as contrasted with subjection to precise power, (a) induces a 
feeling of helplessness, as reflected in indices of power use; and (b) lowers CL, and 
therefore increases satisfaction with a given level of outcomes. According to this 
interpretation, as a result of the increased satisfaction where there is subjection to 
imprecise power, the person remains loyal to a group even when his outcomes from 
that group deteriorate in quality. However, the findings are explained equally well 
by interpretations which stress the expressive nature of power use, and which point 
to differences in information about worker performance which accompany worker 
Power differences, Although the present data do not allow any confident choice 
among the interpretations to be made, it is clearly possible to hold information 
constant across conditions of subjection to precise and imprecise power in future 
research. For example, in an experiment of the type presented here, both W, and 
W, subjects might receive a rating of the worker's behavior on a 0 to 12 point scale, 
while outcomes are still determined by precise rating vs. attainment of a criterion 
performance. 


SUMMARY 


Reported is a laboratory study of some factors which affect how persons attempt 
to use an intermediary to influence a third party. The variable of primary concern 
was termed precision of power, and refers to the extent to which some group 
members’ power is limited to the delivery of extremely good and bad outcomes. It 
was found that subjection to experimentally controlled use of power by a third 
party whose power was imprecise, compared with subjection to one whose power 
was precise: (a) encouraged more passive, reward-oriented power strategies; 
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in hi i i i i tcome; and (c) led a person 

resulted in higher satisfaction with a given mean ou с зап 
pe his affiliation with a third party for a lon ger time despite poor outcomes 
from him. It was also found that where a person believed his intermediary to hold 
imprecise power rather than precise power over the third Party, he tended to be 
more extreme in his use of his own power over the intermediary. Interpretation was 


in terms of a theory which coordinates perceived power structure to degrees of 
confidence in control over one’s own fate. 
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The Use of the Social Sciences’ 


ALBERT CHERNS 


THERE Is no need for me to tell you that I consider the Social Sciences important 
and their study not only exacting, but exciting; nor that I believe them to be useful. 
Nor has anyone asked me to justify teaching them to the young. But I want to ask 
myself some questions on your behalf; not exactly because J think I can answer 
them, but because I want to show you my attitude towards them. These questions 
are, first, why study the Social Sciences? Why study sociology, psychology, anthro- 
pology, political science, even economics and economic history? Secondly, why 
study them here? Thirdly, what is the use of all the research that is done? Fourthly, 
why is it not more useful? And fifthly, what do we intend to do about it? This may 
sound defensive to some, aggressive to others, but as recent events have demon- 
strated once again, the borderline between defence and aggression is a hazy one. 
So, if I may turn to my question, why study the Social Sciences, I should, per- 
haps, preface my answer by pointing out that this is a question that my colleagues 
in the so-called ‘hard sciences’ are mercifully not required to answer. Society is 
prepared to tolerate, even to encourage and certainly to venerate scientific activity, 
partly because of its talismanic quality, partly because it does not understand it, 
partly because of the enormous success of science, and partly because science 
came to maturity when gentlemanly, though unproductive, pursuits conferred high 
prestige. The Social Sciences, by contrast, are coming to their maturity in a more 
professional kind of world. They have not the successes of science behind them. 
Society thinks it understands them only too well, but fortunately, because you can’t 
have too many talismans, is prepared, now and again, to cross the social scientist’s 
palm with silver. . 
The first defence of the Social Sciences could be that they are a liberal education; 
with their aid we should understand better the operation of the society in which we 
live and no doubt be better people as a result. However, anyone who has had any 


acquaintance with social scientists may question whether they are indeed any better 
able to conduct their own affairs than other people. It has indeed often been said 
that the study of any discipline can be liberal education, that what matters in this 
respect is not what is taught, but how it is tau ght, and even more importantly, how 


the student learns to learn. If I incline towards this view, it is less because I think 
that the sciences and technologies are taught as à liberal education, so much as 
to find graduates in all subjects 


because it seems only too easy and too common to ; 
whose education appears to have been anything but liberal. AE 

A stouter defence for the study of Social Sciences would for me lie in the ground 
that they are sciences, albeit soft ones. I Suppose шу! дейшнов of X Soil sciente 
would be one in which the ideas are ahead of the mathematics, rather than the other 
way about. But the Social Sciences, or some of them, meet most of the criteria of a 


1. This paper was delivered as an inaugural lecture at Loughborough University of Technology 
on 29 June, 1967 and is reprinted with permission of the University. 
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i i re are five of these: first, that knowledge should be cumula- 
еше should be ‘replicable’, i.e., that if I give you the 
i e whereby I obtain my results, you should, if you are a competent worker, be 
able to roduce a similar dish of results, providing, of course, that you can identify 
the relevant parameters which may be a difficult task as I shall show. The third 


criterion is that the hypotheses which are proposed should be falsifiable in principle, 
by empirical data and should indeed lea 
criterion is that the data should be 


the effect of the one under study. 
namely, Experimental Psychology, 


ambition to civilize the rude technologists, not so mu 
hopeless task, a 


into our university system 
i even mathematics was not 
sity education, and the statutes of 
the University of Vienna, dated 1 April 1389, read 


ead: 
“We think it better for our students to spend their holidays in frequenting the 
schools rather than the taverns, and to argue with their tongues rather than to 
fight with their daggers; we are, therefore, willing on holidays, after dinner, that 
bachelors of our University should discuss and Should read “gratuitously”, for 
the love of God, the computus and other branches of Mathematics, stressing, 
however, those useful to the service of the Catholic Church.4 


2. University Development, 1952-57, London: H.M.S.O., Cmd. 
3. John William Strutt, Third Baron Rayleigh, London: Lord R. 
4. Quoted in Scientific Change, edited by A.C, Crombie, Loni 


534, Para. 89, 
ayleigh, 1924. 
don: Heinemann, 1963, p. 222. 
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I hope I shall not have to trudge up hill for five hundred years before I can claim 
equality with my mathematical colleagues, but I am not afraid of the challenge 
of proving myself useful. 

When I say that the Social Sciences provide a special set of tools for analysing 
technological systems, I can say this because technical systems require people to 
organize, install, operate and maintain them, to define their aims and criteria for 
successful operation and so on. These people behave, as we know, not as a mere 
assortment of individuals, but as groups; each group bearing some relationship to 
the others. These groups communicate and the way they communicate is vital. 
Now, just as the technologist can study and analyse the flow of energy and materials, 
so can the social scientist study the flow of information, communication and 
decision. But the way in which people are organized to operate the technical 
system is not just a network for information flow and decision making; it is also 
a career structure and political system. The effect, therefore, of a change in the 
technical process brought about by new technical developments, by changes in 
markets, or by changes in the supply of materials, may change the balance of power 
among different groups, affect their career prospects with consequent effects on the 
flow of communication and the processes of decision making. We are dealing with 
a system which is not just technical and not just social, but sociotechnical and its 
behaviour can be described and understood, not in purely technological nor in 
purely sociological terms. When this is forgotten, as it usually is, we may find we 
have incurred massive expenditure on systems which people won’t operate or won t 
Operate economically. ‘Liner’ trains and freight terminals are only the latest in a 
long sad series. A very homely illustration comes from India. Wells were dug and 
villagers shown how to use them and taught the value of a clean water supply. 
Five months later the wells were blocked and disused and the villagers were drinking 
the polluted water of the river once more. Why? It doesn’t take advanced technical 
knowledge to maintain a well, but it does take some technical knowledge and it 
requires organization and training, neither of which existed and neither of which 
had been given thought by the experts. The water supply of a village just as much 
as the latest automatic factory is a sociotechnical system. 

I should like now to turn to the question of the usefulness of research and the 
problems attending the process of using ЈЕ } К . 

In the first place, the progress we shall make in the next ten years in making use 
of our knowledge depends not on the new knowledge that will be generated inthat 
decade, but on the stock of knowledge already in our society. This statement is 
broadly true, regardless of the particular science we are talking about, except in 
respect of our knowledge of how to use our knowledge. Why then add to our stock, 
while so much remains unused? To this I offer no answer except that there is an 
old fable about the goose that laid golden eggs and that no-one can tell which goose 
is going to lay them. If then, all areas of research are in this regard equi-potential, 
there are two activities which are more equal than the others. The first is up-dating 
the existing stock of knowledge and the other is work on the problems of making 
use of the existing stock; and these, the most important of all from the point of 
view of utility, have been the least fashionable, the least glamorous and the least 
discussed. If I may quote from Dr Hornig, Chairman of the U.S. President’s 
Scientific Advisory Committee, ‘To many, the output of science is a collection of 
facts which can be stored and made available when needed. It is assumed that it will 
be put to use. But anyone who has ever worked in the sciences is aware that in fact 
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i tion is often singularly useless, that it depends on how it is pre- 
Er жаке or oral, With what attitude the potential user approaches 
the information, the degree to which he is stimulated to use that information. 
And information that is not used in some way helps no-one". А 
Let me give you an example. Through the generosity of the Nuffield Foundation 
and through the equally generous leave from this University, I was able to spend 
nearly six months visiting a number of countries, including Israel, India, Australia 
and the United States, and this first example comes from Israel. It is an example of 
the failure to make use of existing knowledge in the Social Sciences. Professor 
Eisenstadt of the Hebrew University has studied the social structure of the various 
groups migrating into Israel and a good deal is now known about them.§* > These, 
as you know, have in the past few years been mainly Jews from the Middle East 
and North African countri 


es—from Iraq, Tunisia, The Yemen and so on. Rightly, 
the Israel authorities have tried to avoid these migrating groups drifting to the 


Cities, particularly Tel Aviv, where they would tend to become slum dwelling pro- 
letariats. Immediately upon arrival, mi i 


i, Й The most obvious, the sl Wi t 
chancy is through the change in people's belief Systems. I don't San EP RUN 


: Shils refers, whe DAE 
those who believe neither in Christianity nor in Marxism, so nhe yates Rar 
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knowledge. I just quoted Shils as, by implication, classing Marxism as a religion 
and it is certainly a belief system and in the whole of the social sciences the most 
potent mythological revolutions have been brought about by the works of Marx 
and Freud. Over the last half-century, whether by acceptance or through rejection 
of what Freud was understood or represented as having said, and he said many 
different things at different times, attitudes to child rearing, delinquency, sexual 
deviation and what-not, have undergone widespread and profound change. But 
note the lag between the research and the change in attitudes. And note the un- 
certain, unreliable and inaccurate nature of this process. A less dramatic example is 
in the acceptance of changed notions about the industrial worker as a factor in 
production brought about by research in industrial psychology and sociology. But 
the new set of generally accepted ideas about, for example, the relationship of 
morale to productivity contain a good deal that is false or over-simplified. And 
again, the current myth is about twenty-five years behind the research. і р 

The next most common way in which knowledge arising from social science 
research gets into use is by the diffusion of practice. Practices adopted as an outcome 
of research in one organization, whether it be factory, school, hospital or whatever, 
are taken as a model by others or transferred to them by consultants, by managers 
changing jobs, or exchanging visits. Alas: what works in one setting may not in 
another. Everyone knows that you can’t get pineapples to grow in the open in 
Scotland but the same people are quite happy to try to get incentive schemes and 
training programmes which are successful in one enterprise to take root in another. 
Later I shall argue that the successful translation of the essential element of a 
practice from one organization to another requires a sophisticated analysis of the 
social and power structure of the organization. Because this is not understood or, 
if understood, neglected, this country and others are littered with the debris of 
training schemes, incentive schemes, joint-consultation schemes and so on which 
were either non-viable from the outset or could not survive changes in the host 
organization. 

The third way in which research is utilized is by planned application of research 
which is conducted especially for the organization concerned. Few organizations 
as yet think in these terms, and fewer can report really satisfactory experience. I 
hope that before I end, the reasons for this will be clearer: partly it is because a 
strategy for implementation is not built into the study from the beginning; partly 
because the relationship between researcher and administrator ensures neither a 
comprehension by the researcher of the real choices of action that face the adminis- 
trators, nor a comprehension by the administrator of the real potentialities of the 
research. I shall be developing all these themes as I go on. "^ 

While I am on this point, however, I may permit myself one relevant quotation; 
it is from George Fairweather's Methods for Experimental Social Innovation He 
says, ‘The current status of the social scientist is a comfortable, middle-class posi- 
tion with róle requirements stressing verbal behaviour. This réle, with its emphasis 
upon discussions, writings, meetings, and so on has left the arena of social change 
through action to others. The traditional verbal-oriented róle is no longer meeting 
the needs of society....’ Translating this into English; social scientists talk, 
others act and this won't do any longer. 


8. George Fairweather, Methods for Experimental Social Innovation, New York, 1967, preface 
p.v. 
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ial scienti ini ive in different worlds and 
i social scientist and the administrator live in 
Fs ако to undertake the tasks of application and transformation of 
ledge. 
ps on M I mean the case where knowl 
unexpected uses. Paradoxicall 


organization. There are four principal ways in which research of this kind is carried 
out. First, in what the Americans call an ‘in-house’ agency or facility, i.e., a research 
y, in universities; thirdly, in research institutes and, 
ent of an individual research worker to the organiz- 
ation. 


First, the in-house research facilit 
these in many countries now and Ithink I am ina position to generalize about them. 
The pressures that operate on the Direct 
one or other pole o 
which employs him, acce 
identifies himself with the Scientific academ: 
of objectivity, scientific caution, and 


Surely, they say, most of 
ministrative staff, 


Lic s is rewards, To preserve 
Jectivity, our director 
he administration, N 
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of the organization as a whole, they might as well be оп the other side of the moon. 
In either case, utilization of research, other than of simple fact gathering, is at a 
discount. 

The second place where research of a policy-oriented kind may be found is in 
the universities and here we see at their purest the social forces which inhibit the 
utilization of research. To start with, the time scale, as well as the reference groups 
of research workers and administrators, are different. Administrators, even uni- 
versity administrators, want the answer to their problems yesterday or at any rate 
not later than twelve noon today, while a piece of university research takes three 
years (and six months more to write up). Furthermore, the administrator who agrees 
to a research being undertaken has probably moved on to another job long before 
the study is complete. Even if he hasn’t, he is by now concerned with some new 
problem and has little more than an ‘academic’ interest in the old one. Then, the 
objectives of the university and of the organization are different. For the university 
one of the main objectives of taking on the research may be the scope it provides 
for the training of research workers as much as the provision of an answer to a 
practical problem. As Fairweather,’ from whose book I quoted before, puts it, the 
disadvantage here is *. .. mainly attributable to some of the folkways of the uni- 
vérsity—disengaging itself from action approaches to social problems, possible 
chauvinism of various academic disciplines, and the difficulty any large institution 
has in establishing a new academic branch with somewhat different values from 
those traditional in that setting.’ Universities are really not organized so as to make 
interdisciplinary research easy, nor will the young scientist risk working in an inter- 
disciplinary area if his career prospects are thereby endangered—as they are. Thus, 
the research worker in the university will approach a problem from the basis of 
his own discipline and for him the effective problem is that part of the total problem 
which is accessible to his analytical framework and dissectible by his analytical 
tools. This may not even be recognizable to the administrator as the problem which 
confronts him; nor will the solution, if one is offered, be likely to be one he can 
accept as it will not take into account all the pressures to which he is subjected. 
One very simple example I should like to offer from Australia. Wishing to build 
other foci of populations than the main cities, the Australian governments have 
policies of de-centralization for industry. A very competent economic analysis 
showed that economically this policy made sense only if de-centralization took place 
at a limited number of centres, each above a certain size. This solution proved quite 
unacceptable to government officials for whom the overriding factor was that it was 
politically impossible to roll the pork-barrel one way and not the other; to give 
preference to one town rather than another, when both represented votes. Thus, 
a perfectly good piece of applied economic research, went unused. Elsewhere I 
have quofed sad examples from my own experience of this same phenomenon, but 
a good story bears repetition. Some years ago Iled a team investigating the prob- 
lems of training in youth schools of the Royal Air Force. We demonstrated to our 
satisfaction and to the satisfaction of many of the other people concerned, that the 
roots of many of the difficulties lay in the mismatch between objectives of the school 
and the organization that was set up to attain them. We proposed radical changes in 

ur proposals involved the obliteration of a 


organization. One of the key aspects ofo sS 0 
senior post in one of the service branches. But this post was one of the few in that 


9. Fairweather, op. cit., p. 216. 
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has b i d in 
following through his studies into application. ani р 
I shall give one or two examples of this Shortly, but let m, 


e say i diately that 
a function, call it th ey 


at of the middle-man, 


~ Foreign Area Research: A Conference Report, Washin ton: National 
National Research Council, Jam / TA и E 


ademy of Sciences, 
uary, 1967, 
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translator, development scientist or what you will, and that at the moment there is 
no-one trained or employed in this róle except in a very few large industrial con- 
cerns. As Guetzow has put it: ‘Within recent years there has been increasing interest 
in the social processes underlying the application of basic social science knowledge 
to practical affairs. Little attention has been given, however, to the way the very 
structure of knowledge affects its conversion for application. In the social sciences, 
the róles of scientist, engineer, technician, practitioner and policy maker have not 
been well differentiated... The isolation and measurement of the variables in 
specific field situations is no little task,’ and to quote again from a report of the 
U.S. Office of Naval Research.13 ‘At the present time the researchers themselves 
must perform the engineering functions,’ and again, ‘Formulation of possible 
applications of research findings requires extensive knowledge in the field of appli- 
cation in which research is to be attempted.’ I can substantiate this again and again 
from my observations and I have selected as examples of successful applications of 
research one cach from Israel, Tadia and Australia, In each case the conversion 
of knowledge to utilization has been a major piece of social science research. 

The first illustration takes us back to the problems of oriental immigrants to 
Israel,!4 this time to the difficulties that have arisen with the education of their 
children who are, in the jargon of today ‘culturally disadvantaged’. In their first 
grade at school they averaged 15 points of I.Q. behind the rest of the population 
and with each year the gap increased. Research at the Institute of Applied Be- 
havioural Sciences in Jerusalem concentrated on methods of developing abstract 
thinking in these children and on identifying the age at which the Т.О. gap first 
appears, and the factors associated with its emergence. Enough was learned quickly 
for the Institute to conclude that a special educational programme was possible, 
even as late as in the years of secondary education, and, in each of the areas studied, 


а crash programme was proposed for the top quartile of oriental immigrant children 


in the primary schools. Not unnaturally, the secondary school heads were reluctant 


to enrol them and to carry out the programme the researchers had to become 
politically involved. I don't mean by this that they had to take a partisan position 
on a political question; what they did have to do was to convince the ministry and 
the education authorities, badger them and the school heads, whip up support in 
influential quarters and generally make it the path of least resistance to give way to 
them rather than to put further difficulties. Finally, the secondary schools were 
coerced into admitting the children and three groups were admiten ko Ss 
were then compared with groups of non-immigrant children as үш s. де school- 
leaving diploma was obtained by 86-4 per cent of the control group o eh t 
migrant children, while 92-3 per cent of the immigrant group Were success a . Now 
the Ministry of Education have such centres all over the country. I am not advertis- 
ing this as a magical solution or a superior conjuring trick—of course the problems 
are not all solved; but a demonstration of what could work was the outcome of the 
involvement of the researchers and would not have come about without their 
involvement. 7 

The second example, from India, is not yet a complete success story but is one 
of hope. Attempts to develop Indian villages have foundered time and again on the 
phenomenon of the villagers? resistance to change. At bottom the villagers have no 


13. Mackie and Christensen, op. cit. 


14. Report of the Henrietta Szold Institute of Applied Behavioral Sciences, Jerusalem, 1966. 
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motivation to ‘achieve’. To us who have the achievement motive so firmly built 


into our society, it is difficult to comprehend that people living in the conditions of 
the Indian peasant should have no apparent 


Serve in our hea 


al sciences, we sh 
ment. 


15. Unpublished Teport by Durganand Sinha, De 
Allahabad, 


16. D.G. McClelland, The Achieving Society, Princeton, N.J.: Van Nostrand 67 
17. O. A, Oeser & F. E, Emery, Information, Decision and Action, Melbourn’ e. 
T 1. Tully, ‘Towards a Theory of Agricultural Extension’, Human Relations, 19, pp. 391-403, 


partment of Psychology, University of 
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I have now given three success stories, each of which underlined the need for 
the researcher to involve himself in the process of implementation. These stories 
came each from India, Israel and Australia and I have already told two stories, 
one from Israel, and one from Australia, of failure. To show my impartiality, let 
me give you one more failure story from India which demonstrates one further 
point. 

The Institute of Community Studies at Hyderabad was asked to evaluate an 
agricultural improvement programme carried out in villages by the Agricultural 
Institute. Demonstrations convinced a number of farmers, the better and more 
adventurous among them, to adopt new methods proposed by the Agricultural 
Institute. These involved investment in fertilizers and in improved seeds. The 
Institute of Community Studies’ evaluation showed that despite their greater in- 
vestment the farmers who had co-operated in the programme achieved no better 
results than their less adventurous colleagues. I pressed the sociologists at the 
Institute for their explanation. It appeared that one of the most important reasons 
was that the new seeds should have been sown later than the old ones, but that the 
rhythm of social life in the villages had put a premium on sowing the seeds at the 
old time, the same time as everyone else, and this was probably what had happened. 

When I tried to draw the moral that sociologists should be involved with the 
agriculturists’ planning of programmes of this kind, they recoiled, ‘This would mean 
treading on the toes of another sort of expert,’ and this in India is an even more 
horrifying thing to do than here. Om . 

I hope that I have now said enough to indicate how the utilization of social 
research is unsatisfactory and how we shall fail to make it effective so long as we 
carry around with us models of the utilization process derived from the way we 
read experience in the natural sciences. I hope I have also convinced you that in the 
Social Sciences at any rate, it is vital for the researcher to be concerned in implemen- 
tation. ЕЕ 

Lippitt,9 who has also faced in America similar problems of getting application 
of social science to those many of us have encountered here, has identified six 
differences between Social Science research utilization and the utilization of research 
in other areas of science. i 
f new educational or social practice re- 


quire significant changes in the values, attitudes and skills of the social practi- 
tioner. This requires a deeper personal involvement in adopting the new practice 


than is true in the adoption of new agricultural, industrial or medical practices. 


There wi resistance to change and of re-learning. l 
кыш ne ena A ental health or educational practice 


‘Second, most significant changes in m г k 
really are adaptations rather than adoptions of the innovations of others. What 
is being passed on is not a thing (e.g., а new seed, new implement, new drug or 


new machine), but is a new pattern of behaviour to be used ina new social con- 
text. Therefore, there must be significant features of adaptation in each adoption. 
One implication of this is that the dissemination of the new practice must there- 
fore include much more orientation of the adopter to the basic principles or 
conceptions involved in the practice in order to make creative adaptation pos- 
sible. 


19. R. Lippett, ‘The Use of Social Research to Improve Social Practice’, American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, July 1965, pp. 663-9. 


‘First, most significant adoptions o 
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‘A third important difference in our field of social practice is that the concept of 
‘social invention’ really has not been developed adequately. There are no ade- 
quate procedures for identification, documentary description and validation of 
new practices. This means that on the one hand there is often a large volume of 
poorly described nonvalidated practices tempting uncritical adoption efforts by 
professional colleagues. On the other hand, there is a great volume of creative 
practice which remains invisible and inaccessible to review and consideration. 


This means that the diffusion of significant new Practice is a very retarded and 
chaotic situation. 


very strong case for Studyin; 


ôl d- 
pment scientist in the $ poor ped stu Dr Y 


ocial Sciences and for the study of the 
55° > ent. opment scienti i 
capability of his organization, so the rôle I "A scu спи represents the science 
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1963 to 1965 he was Secretary of the Heyworth Committee on Social Studies. Asa 
result of this report the Social Science Research Council was set up in November 
1965 and he was appointed as its first Scientific Secretary. 

In 1966 he was appointed Professor of Social Sciences at Loughborough 
University and first Head of its Department of Social Sciences and Economics. 

He is at present Chairman of the Social Psychology Section of the British 
Psychological Society, of which he is a Fellow and former Chairman of its Occu- 
pational Psychology Section. He is a former member of the Council of the Ergo- 
nomics Research Society and of the Council of the N.LI.P. He is presently a 
member of the Council of the Tavistock Institute and a Governor of the British 
Steel Corporation's Ashorne Hill Management College. 


Expectations and Satisfactions in Work 
LUCIEN KARPIK 


THE NEGATIVE relationship between expectation and satisfaction seems, in 
sociology, to derive from established knowledge. It nevertheless remains that the 
proposition: ‘given equal reward, the least satisfied individual is he whose level 
of expectation is the highest’ can only acquire scientific status after the double 
demonstration of the unity of the idea of expectation and the generality of this 
causal relationship. To our knowledge these proofs have never been given, and so 
these two statements can seem to be so many assumptions whose manifestness is 
not imperatively asserted. 
. The sociologists of the University of Michigan, in their radical critique of the 
interchangeability of the ideas of satisfaction and productivity (‘the most satisfied 
are those who produce the most and vice-versa’), were the first to conceive of 
satisfaction as a special object of study.! If ‘morale’ has to be broken down into 
several dimensions whose relationships with productivity are different, there ensues 
a breakdown of the correspondence between two realities which up to then had been 
understood as the subjective and objective sides of an identical phenomenon. And 
Since it is no longer possible to infer the ‘morale’ of the worker from the efficiency 
of the organization, there now arises the problem of working out a new theory of 
Satisfaction. А . 
Morse's theory, because it represents а major attempt at solution and is 
generally considered to be sound, deserves careful examination. As a point of 
departure the author fully accepts the reciprocal autonomy of the individual and 
the organization: satisfaction cannot be deduced from the type of supervision, the 
nature ofthe work group, conditions of work or salary level, but must be interpreted 
as the result of the encounter of the individual's expectations with the characteristics 
of the work situation. The two principal propositions which Morse arrives at are: 
(1) satisfaction depends on the divergence between that which is desired and that 
Which is received and (2) any rise in the level of expectation (given equal reward) 
or any reduction in reward (given an equal level of expectation) heightens the dis- 
satisfaction of the individual.? Consequently the principal results of this study are 
the introduction of the idea of expectation into the analysis and the formulation 
of the general law governing satisfaction. 3 у . 
However, for three distinct reasons the status of the idea of expectation remains 
equivocal. First of all, in a brief study preceding the research on the employees 


1. D. Katz, N. Maccoby and N. Morse, Productivity, supervision and morale in an office situa- 
tion, Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan, 1950; and D. Katz, №. Maccoby, С. Gurin and L. G. Floor, 
Productivity, supervision and morale among railroad workers, Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan, 1951. 

hite-collar job, Ann Arbor: Univ. of Michigan, 1953. 


2. N. Morse, Satisfaction in the w. А з А 
3. *. . . the greater the amount the individual gets the greater his satisfaction and, at the same 
оп’, Morse, ibid., p. 28. This relation- 


time, the more the individual still desires, the less his satisfacti 8 
ship is considered by the author to be a general law. It is thus supposed to be valid whatever the 


professional groups and social situations. 
Т 
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(pp. 28-36) Morse, having at her disposal independent measures of the levels of 
expectation, reward and satisfaction about promotion, demonstrates the existence 


of a negative relationship between expectation and satisfaction. But in the general 
analysis of the attitudes of the empl 


utilized to make statistical relations’ 
able, as for instance the fact that t 
with their remuneration. If, for s 
expectation plays the réle of an e 
other hand it is used as an interpretative idea. Now a 


secon analysis presupposes the unity of the notion of expectation. 
But in this study, as in many others bearing on work or social classes, e апа 


f need (or desire) and 
› and satisfaction measures 


4. Morse continually insists on thi. 
of these data. It has Tot: Ene n this pre t is an underlying interpretation 
5. "The more the individual still desires SNC tested in this study", ibid., p. 27. 
» 1961, pp. 267-8; "The hi in С. С. Homans, Social 
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their relationship. A second distinction will be made between explicit expectations, 
identified by the answers to direct questions, and implicit expectations, not verba- 
lized, introduced into the analysis in order to make intelligible the relationships 
between satisfactions and education or the reference objectives.ó 

_ Consequently, the theory of satisfaction so generally accepted poses two dis- 
tinct problems: 


1. Does there exist a univocal reality known as expectation? (How far are the 
distinctions of explicit expectation-implicit expectation and psychological expec- 
tation-social expectation useful ?) " 

2. Does such a general negative relationship exist between expectation and 
satisfaction that one can consider it to be a law? 


In fact, these two questions are not independent of each other, for a breaking 
down of expectation is only of interest when one can note the diversity of the 
relationships between the dimensions of expectation and satisfactions in work. 

A survey carried out in 1962 on 419 individuals has allowed us to gather *mater- 
ial’ particularly well suited to the examination of these two problems. In fact we 
have at our disposal independent measures of satisfactions in work, explicit 
expectations in work and implicit expectations in work. A large number of in- 
dividual and collective characteristics have been kept constant: all the workers are 


metropolitan Frenchmen, male, of rural origin, aged between 25 and 35, semi- 


skilled, who receive a salary varying between 500 and 750 francs; all are engaged in 


identical work—sub-divided and contro 
parable in their degree of modernization, : 
mechanization and rationalization. The independent variables are levels of edu- 
cation (those who have the CEP and those who do not), types of habitat (metropolis, 
medium-sized towns, countryside), length of industrial service (two categories of 
Workers according to whether they went into industry between 1958 and 1961 or 
between 1952 and 1955) and mobility objectives—reference objectives of individuals 
in mobility—which are constructed on the basis of a cutting out of the meanings 
given by the individual to his mobility and in function of a general problematic of 


the relationship between the individual's consciousness of the social means and 
Consciousness of ends envisaged. Three types of behaviour can be distinguished: 


(a) behaviour defined by the absence of mobility objective, which is that of the 
individual who submits to his move and who interprets it as a pure necessity (the 
AMO); (b) behaviour defined by an individual mobility objective: the individual 
considers his migration as a social rise, but does not accept the industrial enterprise 


lled tasks—in two very large factories com- 
their kind of authority, their level of 


6. This distinction, familiar to ethnologists, is clearly presented by Kluckhohn in E 
on the definition of the notion of ‘value’ : "The phrase explicit or implicit is med о our defini- 
tion since it is an induction from experience that some ol tio reda di m deinem “ 
Personal and cultural values are only partially or occasionally eom шеси m 220 d ees 
must be inferential constructs on the part of the observer to exp ain consis i 7 аг ME 
An implicit value is, however, almost always potentially expressible Е rational ay y actor 
as well as by observer. On the other hand, the ГЕ ot St iere жо т 
such conceptions does not remove them from the realm ‹ ble" is not to be equated with "clearly 


“Can a conception be implicit?” The answer is that "'verbaliza [ у 
and habitually Verbalized”. The actor’s values are often inchoate, incompletely or inadequately 


verbalized by him.’ C. Kluckhohn, ‘Values and value-orientations in the theory of action: an 
exploration in definition and classification’, in T. Parsons and E. A. Shils (eds.), Towards a General 


Theory of Action, New York: Harper Torchbook, 1962, p. 397. 
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as the necessary means towards this professional success (the IMO); (c) P ee in 
characterized by a collective mobility objective: the individual is defined simultan 
eously by a desire for social success and by a consciousness of the collective exi- 
gences of personal rise (the CMO).7 
The intersection of these four inde 
individual and collective characteristic 


EXPLICIT EXPECTATIONS AND SA 


TISFACTIONS 
IN WORK 


An analysis of the relationship between explicit expectations and satisfactions 
in work must all i i 


motion, supervision, manage- 

rK, the company and the salary. Five degrees of 
answer were offered from ‘not at ghly satisfied’ and the replies 
were dichotomized into ‘dissatisfied’ and ‘satisfied’. For identifying levels of expec- 


fying ?’ Out of a list o 
ing eight, chosen by at least 10 per cent 
a good salary (78 pe 


"Min er cent), good worki elations 
(44 per cent), possibilities for promotion (43 p F », в Orking r 


, er or not they had established a 
; enterprise and professional Success. The be eX distribution 
of the population amongst the three Broups must certainly be explained, but i z d prp s 
the analysis of the data in the degree to which the representativit 
wanted. A fuller presentation (e 


of the sample has never been 
i f the notion of ‘reference Obiecti А Р 
‘Three sociological concepts: the refer 


ence obiecti i ve’ will be found in L. Karp US 
nce objective, socia Status action’, 
Human Relations, 20, 2, 1967, 131-54 nd the balance of trans 
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i ial conditions of 
cent), freedom in work (34 per cent), good materia! ‹ 
n a and a good management (10 per cent). It is thus sufficient to 


es of questions, for example 
ith the job, in order to be able 


€ statistical relationships are also independent 
of the level of monthly salary, 
2. Three categories of relationshi 
tations and Satisfactions in wo 
and in a lesser degree the ons of work; (b) a zero relationship for the job, 
Workmates and freedom in Work, alth rtain conditions this relation- 
ship may become n. Bative; (c) a positi ionship for Supervision and manage- 
ment. Consequently, when it applies to explicit expectations, Morse’s theory, in its 
general formulation, is not verified. 


9. In order to reduce the importance of erratic variations we shal] Consider as zero— 
the direction of the rela: 


whatever 
tionship—any difference in percentage lower than 5 per cent. 
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The inversion of the relationship according to the socio-cultural contexts is 
probably explained by the change in the social definition of the ‘good job’. In 
fact, in the country, levels of expectation do not represent a hierarchy of exigences 
but a cleavage between two conceptions of work: individuals of low expectation 
refer to a rural pattern of work, which furthermore they can observe daily, and 
consequently find their job in the firm profoundly unsatisfying; on the other hand, 
individuals of high expectation deliberately adopt an industrial frame of reference 
and, in spite of the poorly qualified nature of their task, many of them find a situ- 
ation satisfying which offers them a permanent relationship with an advanced 
technology and a complex organization, and assures them in consequence of a 
symbolic participation in modern society. In the town, the meaning of work changes 
profoundly—the rural pattern loses all reality and the industrial perspective be- 
comes more demanding and more personal. Individuals think in function of in- 
dustry, and a higher level of expectation—because it signifies the desire for a 
more interesting and better qualified job—becomes the source of great dissatis- 
faction.10 | 

Differences in the influence of expectation according to levels of education and 
the reference objectives are the result of a similar reasoning. We know that the 
best educated individuals and the CMO are the most numerous in adopting an 
industrial frame of reference, in attaching importance to the content of the work 
and desiring promotion. It seems that this value system must already be in exist- 
ence for high expectation to become active, to express а profound choice and be 
able to influence satisfaction; however, because the less highly educated individuals, 
the AMO and the IMO, are only slightly interested in the professional aspects of 
industrial work, expectation loses all its vigon and very probably the ‘good job 

egenerates into a search for the best-paid job. н : 
“To sum up, although for the hale of the population the expectation about a 
good job does not exert any influence on the corresponding sine amore 
Searching examination allows one to discern the two principal factors w. ch take 
into account the cases in which this relationship is significant: (1) The relationship 
between expectation and satisfaction is negative when there is unity In. the pro- 
fessional frame of reference (town) but it becomes positive when there i duality 
in these frames of reference (country); (2) an evaluation of the professional aspects 


i е interpre c 4 
cent and 29 per cent as against 42 per cent). e me Those who attach importance to a good job 
nal conception and, since the factory offers 
umerous in showing themselves to be 


greatest importance to a good job are the least numerous 1n 1 1 a a › 
and, since the расава i modetnity that they are looking for is satisfied by their presence in 

1 terprise of the region, they are also the most numerous 
d refusing to leave their present work even in order to 
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of industrial work seems to constitute a preliminary condition for the action of 
expectation on satisfaction. 


PROMOTION AND SALARY 


Morse’s study and in our own it is probably b 
s d in ‹ ecau 
professional qualification in common. 2 и EL 


mmunity. In the country, 
dustrial milieu, judgements 
On the basis of the public 
ha community have inter- 
greatest influence 
cause there exists 
C sphere loses its 
ons is reduced. 


Temote from the in 


lieu, the publi 
ublic expectati 


11. The public-private distinction is onl i i 
of the worker in the organization, only pertinent when one looks at it from the point of view 
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process.!2 Thus the greatest variations in satisfaction with salary and the possi- 
bilities for promotion occur in the group with the highest level of education. 


The combination of these three lines of reasoning allows us to give an account 
not only of the relationships which are valid for the whole of the population but 
also of those which exist under certain special conditions. 


FREEDOM IN WORK, CONDITIONS OF WORK AND WORKMATES 


The data bearing on the total population conceal an essential fact: relationships 
are strong and negative in the medium-sized town, and zero in the metropolis and 
the country. 

If we retain the distinction between public and private sphere in the work 
situation the following interpretation, which is no more than the corollary of the 
preceding one, can be put forward: the more the working milieu and the com- 
munity are socially and culturally homogeneous—and we know that, as distinct 
from the other two communities, the medium-sized town is characterized by a 
value system whose degree of organization is low and which puts up little resistance 
to industrial ‘culture’, and by the broad coincidence of the working and the urban 
milieu—the greater the importance the private aspects of the work situation will 
have and, consequently, the greater the influence private expectations will exert on 
the corresponding satisfactions. But in the country and in the metropolis, the 
conflict which may exist between industry and the value systems peculiar to these 
wo communities, explains the disappearance of the influence of private expecta- 

ions. 


SUPERVISION AND MANAGEMENT 


is is certainly the discovery that: the greater 
Is to good relations with supervision and 
th their supervision and the management 


The most unexpected fact of this analys 
the importance accorded by individua 
management, the more satisfied they are Wi 
of the firm. | 

One might think, to start with, that the hierarchy of levels of expectations 
indicates a difference in preference for the various types of authority, the greatest 
satisfaction of individuals with a low level of expectation resulting from the 
coincidence of that which they desire and that which exists. But there is no datum 
to support this line of argument. A more plausible interpretation would be to con- 
ceive of the expectations about good bosses and a good management not as a di- 
mension of demands but rather as an indication of adaptation to the work situation. 
Those who attach the most importance to the content of the work, to promotion 
or to salary would, in consequence of the low level of reward be the most inclined 
to be demanding and to judge severely the authority in the organization. On the 


other hand, those who immediately, and at the expense of the other aspects of the 


work situation, attach importance to supervision and management would be the 
bmissive to authority. 


best adapted to the situation and the most su ә t 
There are certain data in Table 1 which support this reasoning. In fact, the 
groups in a situation of conflictive participation who show themselves to be the 


12. E. Benoit-Smullyan, 'Status, types and status interrelations', Amer. Sociol. Review, IX, 
1944, pp. 151-61. 
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i ion the system of authority—the most highly educated and 
gay canted tee for ea the influence of these two expectations a 
appears, as if the peculiar logic of their systems of attitudes forbade them to asoep 
another logic—that of contented integration. The inverse line of reasoning cou 
be applied to the less educated individuals, to the AMO and IMO. 


Good supervision Good management 
Low High Low High. 
expectation expectation expectation expectation 

No desire to change work 42 55 45 57 
No interest in the union 70 72 70 76 
Strikes are not an effective 

mode of action 44 49 44 48 
the more the individual Submits to the firm and is Satisfied with its system of 
authority. 


Y Morse was the following: ‘What 
importance do you attach to promotion? our enquiry the hierarchy of 
ion: ‘What are the three most 
atisfying for you? It seems 
Situation the two formula- 
must ; is that two distinct realities have 
been identified seems hardly likely, Besides, in the one Case¢—promotion—for 
which both studies used the direct question, the Tesults are identical. These varia- 
tions do not seem to us to be esse 


Я ntial in accounting for the differences we have 
noted, 


© tantamount to limiting the 
Furthermore, common characteristics are in fact 
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Present since one finds identical relationships in both studies, as for example: ‘the 
better one is paid, the less one is satisfied with one’s remuneration’ or ‘the greater 
the importance attached to promotion, the less the satisfaction with the possi- 
bilities for promotion’. Consequently the data presented suggest a radical question- 
ing of Morse's theory. 


CONCLUSION 


This is only a partial presentation. To complete it it would be necessary to include 
the mobility objective and the level of education in so far as each represents a 
particular principle of organization of explicit expectations. But the analysis 
presented is sufficient to test the value of the traditional theory. It allows us finally 
to make two statements: (1) The general law formulated by Morse is not valid for 
explicit expectations and (2) the assumption of a single significance of expectation 
is unacceptable. In fact, examination of the data indicates that, on the one hand, 
the significance of one and the same expectation can vary according to social 
group, social status or cultural context, and on the other hand that formally 
identical questions can grasp very dissimilar realities, as with the difference 
between expectations of a good authority which represent indices of integration, 
and the other expectations which most often define hierarchies of demand. 

One might think that psychological expectation only exerts its influence when 
the individual and collective characteristics are kept constant. But when one 
examines the columns of Table 1 one does not find any in which the expectations- 
satisfactions relationships are similar. Such an observation, however, has only a 
limited bearing, for in order for the groups to be socially homogeneous one would 
have had to intersect simultaneously all the independent variables, which is made 
impossible by the size of the sample. It seems to us that psychological expectation, 
at least with the questions used, when defined by the universality of its action, does 
not lead to an underlying reality, but the existing data do not allow us to judge 
Whether it would not be active in groups bac social characteristics were kept 
Constant, that is, on the desocialized individual. — . А 

Thus it is по longer possible, at least for explicit expectations, to stick to Ed 
classical Proposition, and one must abandon the psychological universalism of the 
definition of expectation in order to rediscover the plurality of the social meanings 
with which this reality may be invested. 


IMPLICIT EXPECTATIONS AND SATISFACTIONS IN WORK 


A study of the relationships between implicit expectations and satisfactions in work 
comes up against four major difficulties: the definition of implicit aed the 
Choice of valid empirical indicators, demonstration of the existence of a process 
of influence exerting itself at a level which is not conscious and the search for 
Coherence in the variations of satisfactions. ^ ^ 

We shall be content, for the time being, to propose an operative definition of 
the implicit, and will discuss its nature in the general conclusion. Any expecta- 
tion is called implicit which is not directly identified by the questionnaire. 
Mobility objectives and levels of education have been chosen as indicators of 
implicit expectations. These two variables govern specific systems of values and 
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consequently determine the formation of particular configurations of expectation 
in work. 


This Verification, since it is no lo: 


satisfactions, can only be indirect, One can distinguish three Stages in the process 
of demonstration; firstly, it is a i i 


he inverse is t MO. To 
sum up: (a) Except with reference to Salary the IM 0 бо 4 n ae ше ria per- 
centage of individuals dissatisfied е of the Ws ait vous (b) the 


—R. is equal to “86, errors eo pet 
uencies is as follow. : 81 per cent. 
cent, 48 per cent, 43 per cent, 34 Per cent, 30 per сеш К А 
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CMO are more numerous than the AMO in showing themselves to be dissatisfied 
with the professional and economic aspects of the work; (c) more of the AMO than 
of the CMO are dissatisfied with the physical and human conditions of work. 

. When levels of explicit expectations are kept constant (Table 3, col. 2) along 
with levels of education (col. 3), length of industrial service (col. 4) and types of 
habitat (col. 5) one finds no systematic diminution of the original relationships. 
We can conclude from this that the relationships between the independent variable 
and the dependent variables are not spurious, and that the influence of the mobility 
objectives is exerted independently of the levels of explicit expectations. This justi- 
fies the use of implicit expectation as intermediary variable. Since the statistical 


FIGURE 1 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS DISSATISFIED 
WITH ASPECTS OF THE WORK SITUATION AND MOBILITY 
OBJECTIVES. 


% 


90 


uie к freedom о for TPO" manage- conditions ES 
m in work Possib. for manage- of work Company 


group promotion men 


morale 


relationships assembled in Figure 1 and Table 3 (col. 1) are not spurious one can 


put forward a first interpretation of them: 


(a) The IMO is fundamentally defined by a search for professional independence, 
and this aim puts him immediately in a situation of withdrawal from the industrial 
enterprise. One can call this system of attitudes which is organized according to two 


dimensions, ‘autonomous withdrawal’: a marginality which excludes industry from 
hich reveals mobility conceived as a 


its frame of reference and an autonomy W. eals mobi 
ralized dissatisfaction of the IMO is 


personal principle of existence. The genera Zec, = : 
explained by the refusal of a situation which in its totality seems to him to be 


unacceptable. 


(b) The C.M.O. is defined by a search for a better qualification. Industry thus 
appears to him to be the necessary means by which he can achieve his ends. The 
dered by him according to two distinct dimen- 


hierarchy of expectations will be or! 3 
sions: his mobility governs an evaluation of promotion and the content of the 
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is i i i ied by the demand for a 
; but, his involvement with the firm is accompanie the dem: › 
Е claim for a high salary. The idea of ‘conflictive participation’ describes 
this tension which characterizes the CMO and it 
this system of values. 


(c) The economic interest is essential for the AMO. Without a private principle 
unifying his behaviour the AM 


withdrawal’ characterizes the 


ents of personal equilibrium. The evaluation of what 
may be called ‘hygienic’ demands is explai 


The logic of variations in satisfactions in work thus express the peculiar nature 
of each of the three mobility behaviours, 


Percentage of dissatisfaction amongst the IMO may be 
even if the individuals of thi 


their desire 


utopian, and secondly, although the questi 


j i 5 values or integrity and 
therefore yield a more guarded or masked response. It is Precisely these individuals, 
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who have lost greatest control over their situation, who seek to make it appear the 
reverse. 

The inverse development of the CMO is explained above all by the strength- 
ening of the contradiction between individuals’ desire for mobility and the policy 
of the organization. In fact, the CMO become, with time, more numerous in taking 
the enterprise as the framework of their professional life and in manifesting optim- 
ism about their chances of promotion. This deeper involvement in the enterprise 
favours a more Positive seeking for promotion whilst the obstacles to success remain 


FIGURE 2 THE RELATIONS BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF INDIVIDUALS HAVING A LOW 
LEVEL OF GENERAL SATISFACTION (‘MORALE’), MOBILITY OBJECTIVES, AND 
LENGTH OF INDUSTRIAL SERVICE, 
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new workers old workers 
the same. It is the increasing gap between the goals the individual sets himself and 
the means of realizing tented he has at his disposal which explains the increase 
of dissatisfaction with length of industrial service. | 
The influence of time z^ satisfactions in work thus becomes ee ee 
only when one introduces into the analysis logic appropriate E. each of the three 
Broups: because they remain on the surface of the enterprise, because they in no 
Way discover its professional significance the AMO keep their expectations stable; 
the consciousness of failure which represents the worker's condition for the IMO 
Saps all the vigour from his initial project and consequently increases his satis- 
faction; finally, the CMO's orientation favours a participation which raises the 
2 
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expectations of this group and reduces the satisfaction it gets from the work 
situation. 


isfactions in work, mobility objectives and types of habitat. Yt is possible to 
eit е dala in Table 3, uis 3, as the result of the encounter of the reference 
objectives with the cultural systems peculiar to each community: urban culture for 
the metropolis, workers’ culture for the medium-sized town and traditional sun 
for the country.14 Without going into a complete explanation which would o: 


ike to examine some of the main 


group, freedom in 
with the management and salary. 
Finally, 


workers’ culture, the least structured of the three, favours the formation 
of systems of implicit expectations directly determi 


behaviours. Thus one can understand Why the IMO s 
with the content and the conditions of execution of 
Should judge most severely the physica] conditions 
ing case seems to us to be that of the CMO 


It is thus possible to present an analysis of the data in 


Table 3, col. 5, as the 
Б of the conflict and the neutralizat eot dt 


ion of the influence of 


14. For a detailed presentation 


and justification Of these th 
L. Karpik, *Urbanisation et satisfact 


= B i Tee historic-cultural types, see 
ions au travail, Socio 


logie du Travail’, 2, 1966, pp. 179-204. 
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the mobility objectives and cultural types in so far as they represent particular 
modes of action met with in the individual. 


SATISFACTIONS IN WORK AND EDUCATION 


Studies on primary groups, social stratification and work in the firm show that the 
Position of the actor in the social structure influences his beliefs and values. We 
therefore make the hypothesis that education, in so far as it is an indicator of social 
Status, determines the formation of systems of implicit values which affect satis- 
factions in work. 

„Теё us sum up the data presented in Table 4: if dissatisfaction with the possi- 
bilities for promotion and with the management (tendency) varies in the same 
direction as the level of education, then, the independent variable does not have 
any influence on satisfactions relative to the other aspects of the work situation 
(col. 1). Since the introduction of control variables—explicit expectations, mobility 
objectives, length of industrial service and types of habitat—in no way determine 
the formation of conditional relationships which are weaker than the original 
telationships, one can conclude from this that, on the one hand, none of these 
variables can account for the statistical relationships presented in col. J, and that 
on the other hand the influence of the level of education is exerted on a non- 
conscious plane (cols. 2, 3, 4, 5). : 

A. study of Table 4 would be very tedious, and so we will only examine two 
problems which concern explicit expectations and types of habitat, and which seem 
to us to be interesting. ч . 

In col. 2 it can be seen that levels of education affect satisfaction with the 
possibilities for promotion only in the group of individuals with a high level of 
explicit expectation of promotion. When this explicit expectation is weak one notes 
a variation in the satisfaction with the job and the salary. This compensatory 
mechanism leads us to formulate the following hypothesis: the explicit expectation 
of promotion seems to govern a present-future dimension; when the individual is 
characterized by a consciousness of mobility, education affects satisfaction with 
possibilities for promotion; in the opposite case this implicit expectation orientated 
towards the future disappears in favour of immediate demands bearing on the 


content of th . ishi 
€ work and wage d in col. 1 are highly astonishing. On the 


The statistical relationships presente К : 
basis of the relevant sociological literature it would have been difficult to predict 


that eight of the ten correlations would be zero. But this situation changes entirely 
When types of habitat are kept constant (col. 5). If the influence of education on 
satisfactions with the human aspects of the work (work group, freedom in work, 
Supervision) remains non-existent whatever the cultural contexts, in the country 
on the other hand dissatisfaction with the job, management, company and salary 
Varies inversely with the level of education whilst in the town (medium-sized or 
large) these relationships become zero or positive. This diversity of statistical 
relationships is explained by the nature of the workers’ participation according to 
the historico-cultural contexts. In the country those whose level of education is 
the lowest remain the most attached to the land and find a principle of resistance 
to the factory in a traditional conception of work. But, the best educated refer to 
modern society in its simplest and most spectacular forms: technology and organiza- 
tion of work. Employment in the most modern enterprise in the region allows a 
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restrained participation which, because it is concerned with individuals without a 
personal principle of professional life, brings about a reduction of the demands 
relative to work, authority and salary. In the town—no matter the differences 
between medium-sized town and metropolis—expectations are defined in a unitary 
frame of reference, that of industry, and levels of education tend to be transformed 
into a hierarchy of demands. But this is only one tendency, for it is possible to 
define the logic of activity peculiar to each of the levels of education and to show 
how it becomes strengthened or cancelled out according to the particular nature 
of the cultural system of each of the two communities. The data presented in 


Table 5 confirm this interpretation. 

It is in the town—large and medium-size 
are the least numerous in refusing a change of work and 
—with or without a reduction in salary. In the country, 
most numerous in preferring their present work. The diffe 
slight, but they certainly go in the predicted direction. Consequently, an explanation 


d—that the best educated individuals 
professional independence 
the best educated are the 
rences are sometimes 


TABLE 5 RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOME ATTITUDES, LEVELS OF EDUCATION AND 
TYPES OF HABITAT (IN PERCENTAGE) 


Types of habitat* BT MT CO 
Dip.  Nom-dp. Dip. 


Levels of education Non-dip. Dip. Non-dip. 


I do not wish to change 

my job 54 a Е 
І do not wish to establish 

myself independently 28 Ar А Ё 
Rather than establishing 

myself independently and 


carning less, I prefer my 
Present job ш ч 


51 51 59 
11 25 


“пт: 
BT —big town, MT =medium-sized town, CO=country. 


by implicit expectations cannot avoid taking into consideration the cultural con- 
text, whether it be that the existence of a duality in the frames of reference results 
In an inversion of the predicted relationship or that the encounter of education and 
the cultural types poses the problem of conflict or reconciliation of these particular 


kinds of organization of attitudes. 


CONCLUSION 
ctives and categories of education to general levels 
horize a negative answer. In fact, 1n none of the 
groups can one observe relationships which are valid for all the dimensions of 
satisfaction. In the case which may appear to be the most ambiguous, Шаро the 
IMO, we know that the generalized dissatisfaction of this group does not reflect 
a higher level of all expectations: promotion is desired more by the CMO than 
nce to the conditions of work than 


by the IMO, and the AMO attach more importa : 
do the IMO. As another example, take that of the categories of education: we know 


that the lower the level of education the greater the importance given to salary. 


Can one assimilate mobility obje 
of expectation? All the data aut 
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Now the relationship between levels of education and satisfaction with the salary 


or rejected. Only the idea of social expectati 
obtained being made intelligible. 


CONCLUSION 
No single proposition can ac 
effects of expectati 
general law is not verified, at ] 


expectations, and the theoretical ¢ 
and psychological expectation. 


the non-verbalized fixes only the 1 


faith, or suppose that the implicit reveals the 


actio 
It may, however, be thought that the im 


plicit signifies a с 
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It is because psychological expectation has neither been grasped nor measured 
that it is impossible to study the relationship between this idea and that of social 
expectation. It is difficult to account for this absence, since it may as easily result 
from the nonexistence of the psychic reality that this notion is intended to designate 
as from a bad choice of empirical indicators. On the other hand, what we have been 
able to demonstrate is the weight of social expectation in the explanation of the 
variations of satisfactions. 

The construction of a theory of satisfaction thus involves a knowledge of the 
types of social expectations and the determinants which govern their meanings. 
At the end of the analysis, one typology appears particularly useful: that which 
results from the intersection of the two dimensions of explicit-implicit and indivi- 
dual-collective. In this article we have studied the influence of explicit and implicit- 
individual expectations. We have presented elsewhere an analysis of the relation- 
ships between collective implicit expectations and satisfactions in work.!5 The 
independence of the variations of the four categories justifies the breaking down of 
this concept. It is not only because plurality has replaced singularity that the theory 
becomes more complex but also because it can be seen that the significance of a 
level of expectation is not fixed once and for all and that in fact it depends on 
various determinants. Four principal situations govern the sense and influence of 
social expectations: (1) when the level of qualification is low or when the individual 
is in a situation of withdrawal from the organization, the valorization of a good 
authority can be considered as an indicator of submissive adaptation to the situa- 
tion; (2) the higher the level of qualification the greater the intensity of the effect 
of ‘private’ expectations—in relation to ‘public’ expectations—on satisfactions; 
(3) when the gap between the industrial milieu and the historico-cultural context 
is a large one it is the expectations belonging to the province of social stratification 
which exercise the strongest influence on satisfactions; on the other hand, when 
the gap is slight the most marked effect is had by the expectations belonging to the 
professional field; (4) the expectation-satisfaction relationship is positive when the 
professional frame of reference is dualistic and negative when it is unitary. In all 
these cases, expectation appears as a unity forming part of a relational whole and 
Whose significance cannot be known apart from this system. As an element of a 
structure, expectation cannot be identified when it is parted from the relationships 
which bind it to the other elements of the whole. . ч Е 

This analysis represents опу а first stage, that in which a proposition con- 
sidered to be right is shown to be wrong (at least for this study), and in which a 
reality conceived as univocal unveils the multiplicity of its meanings. Admittedly 


i i i ient basis on which to reject a 

one single piece of research does not provide a sufficient basi: 
classic i i uld give rise to new verifications. It also allows us 
teory Dit ae according to the diversity of 


to formulate as a direction of research the discovery, n c 1 
the real, of the social meanings of expectations and the particular logic to which 


expectation-satisfaction relationships are subject. К А . е 
Such an orientation represents an inversion of perspectives, since ultimately it 


imposes the exclusion of expectation until the meanings of this notion have been 
established. As it has become more sociological the line of reasoning is also more 
difficult to start, for it presupposes that the code is already constructed which 
allows one to pass from individual and collective characteristics to the social 


15. L. Karpik, ibid. 
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i i i i ds a profound change in the 
anings of expectation. From this necessity ргосее fo 
теор of Peyaiology and sociology: whilst in the traditional conception a 
unitary expectation would permit an account to be given of the variations of 
satisfaction, from now on it is the social situations which fix the meanings and 
influences of expectation. In other words, whereas before psychology explained the 


social, from now on it is the social which gives an account of the diversity of the 
psychic. 
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The negative relationship between ex 
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Spatial Factors in Social Interactions 
MILES PATTERSON! 


THE CONSIDERATION of space as an important variable in studies of social inter- 
actions is a relatively recent phenomenon. The reason for the previous neglect is 
not quite clear. It is possible that space was considered too unimportant to have 
any effect relative to task or subject variables. Alternatively, the influence of spatial 
arrangements in social situations may have been so generally accepted as to be 
treated as a given. Anything which is taken for granted is not likely to excite 
invention. The fact that several early studies were based on data collected for other 
reasons suggests that some well-accepted notions on interaction distances were 
found to be quite conditional in nature. Steinzor’s (1950) findings that greater com- 
munication occurred between distant members in a group was one of these para- 
doxical findings. In spite of its recent development, the pervasiveness of this topic 
in all areas of life has precipitated research in several disciplines. 


FUNCTIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The animal research, which preceded that with humans by many years, will be 
excluded from this discussion, but it is interesting to note similarities in human and 
animal use of space. Hediger’s (1961) evolutionary perspective on the influence of 
space on survival indicated that man, as well as most animals, exhibits territoriality, 
the tendency to defend a limited section of space. While this tendency exists їп а very 
complicated form in man (Hall, 1959), it is easily identifiable in most animals. 
Territoriality refers specifically to the protective distance maintained between the 
individual or social unit and intruders, but space is equally important within a 
Social unit. By maintaining proximity within an animal society, not only is repro- 
duction facilitated, but imitation and transfer of mood are possible without a 
complex system of communication. 

Hall (1959) has suggested that 


Communicative function. He has а 
of various distances between individuals (Hall, 1959, 1966) the воло аса 


classification included the phases of intimate distance, personal distance, social 
distance, and public distance. Intimate distance, 0-18 inches, combines visual, 
olfactory, and thermal sensations to signal unmistakable involvement with another 
body. At this distance there is often visual distortion of the other person and a 
Sensing of that person’s breath. Personal distance, 18 inches-4 feet, is that distance 
which comfortably separates individuals. It can be likened to a protective sphere 
which is maintained by the individual. Social distance, 4-12 feet, substantially 
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i i ic di than 12 feet, is generally outside 

es involvement, while public distance, greater t, tsid 
О circle of meaningful involvement with others. As the distance between indi- 
viduals increases, voice volume increases, while the intimacy of the content of 


does paralle. anguage, as Hall (1963) Suggests, 
behavior, like langu i 


such positions. Lott & Sommer (1967), 
methods, found that subjects chose sea 


that person was described as either hig 
The broadest treatm 
Sommer’s extensive work 


using both questionnaire and experimental 


ts more distant from another person when 
h or low status. 
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red Ы feet between the discussants (Sommer, 1961, 1962). Other factors, which 
Rid Fd ET the closeness of chairs in discussion groups, are the size of the 
xc "n о of conversation, and the relationship between the individuals 
ШЫ oie study of the arrangement of pairs in а cafeteria during non-meal hours 
jeg ie : SN indicated differences as a function of the setting (Sommer, 1965). 
AS Кл. where interaction was encouraged, most pairs sat at corners of 
diagonal = majority of the others sat opposite one another. Very few sat in a 
in ıl or distal relationship. The situation was reversed in the library where 
eraction was discouraged. 
= be the studies cited thus far have indicated that spatial arrangement serves 
da are rather general knowledge about the interaction of individuals, 
Mises de ructure has also been used as an index of a specific attitude. Seating 
E € m T a university classroom was related to racial attitudes (Campbell, 
EL allace, 1966). These investigators found significant grouping by race 
E Mene MER one known for a conservative racial attitude and one known 
i га iberal attitude. However, the liberal university did show significantly 
aggregation than the conservative university. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


riables to interaction distances have, like most 
ariables to behavioral indices, been less decisive 
f the variable. The tendency for extroverts to 
osely than introverts in interview sessions and 


баро іп response to questions has been found in two studies (Leipold, 1963; 
erson & Holmes, 1966). However, Williams (1963) found no differences in the 
oth erts, but did find extroverts allowing 
zu to approach them more closely than introverts did. 

E оор sessions in which pairs of j 
ans nother, estimates of the distance 1 

Dxiety scores. In six of seven dyads, the individuals having the greater manifest 
мы in each pair judged the distance between herse 
ney closer than did her less anxious partner (Luft, 1966). The judged distance 

y the more anxious member was also less than the actual distance. King (1966), 


in a study of small groups of kindergarten children, found that the number of 
unfriendly acts made by one child toward another influenced the mean distance 


ined by the latter from the for 
Ould be reduced, however, when a prized toy w 
child. 

Several studies have involved psychiatric patients’ use of personal space. In fact, 
Sommer (1967) estimated that more studies are currently in process on patient 
Populations than on normals. Sommer (1959) found that schizophrenics approached 

did. In discussion sessions, schizo- 


à seated decoy differently than normal subjects i 
phrenics remained more distant from partners than did normals who typically 


made use of corner positions of a table. When subjects were told to approach a 
seated decoy, schizophrenics again differed from normals, tending to sit alongside 
the decoy rather than opposite him. Sommer hypothesized that schizophrenics may 
exhibit a distorted concept of personal space which causes others to withdraw. The 


mer in free play situations. This distance 
as placed near the aggressive 
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INVASIONS OF PERSONAL SPACE 


The systematic approach to varying Proximity between a Subject and the experi- 
menter or the subject and a confederate Һ 


consistent findings. In an experimental set 


were found to vary as a function of distance and the nature of the interaction 
(McBride, King & James, 1965). Approaching a subj 


€ cantly orter distances. In addition to the 
effect of distance, individuals of each sex responded more to an experimenter of the 
opposite sex than to one of the same sex. 
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tively neutral during the interviews, were obviously uncomfortable at the closest 
distance. 

The response to extreme interpersonal proximity has also been examined in 
naturalistic settings. Garfinkel (1964) recounted a class exercise in which each 
student was instructed to select a friend or acquaintance and in the course of 
conversation, without indicating that anything unusual was happening, bring his 
face up to the other person’s face. Regardless of whether the pairs were of like or 
opposite sex, this approach apparently motivated, in both the experimenter and 
subject, attributions of sexual intent on the part of the other. Attempted avoidance, 
bewilderment, and acute embarrassment were characteristic, being especially 
pronounced between males. Frequently the experimenters were unable to restore 
the situation by explaining that it was an experiment. Each subject then wanted to 
know why he in particular was chosen. | 

Felipe & Sommer (1966) studied reactions to the invasion of personal space in 
two different settings. In the first experiment, the male experimenter approached 
hospitalized male patients who were out on the hospital grounds, not engaged in 
any clearly defined activity. The experimenter sat beside the subject without saying 
anything, kept a distance of approximately 6 inches between himself and the 
patient, and followed him if he moved. Each of the encounters lasted about twenty 
minutes. A control group was composed of subjects whom the experimenter could 
see but did not approach. After just two minutes, 36 per cent of the experimental 
subjects moved while none of the controls did. After the full twenty minutes, almost 
two-thirds of the experimental subjects moved, while only one-third of the controls 
did. The immediate reaction of the subject was usually to face away from the 
experimenter, pull in his shoulders, and place his elbows at his sides. The second 
experiment involved a similar procedure at tables in a library. This time the 
distance between the experimenter and subject was varied. In all instances, the same 
female experimenter was used and the subject was always a female sitting alone. 
The closest condition, one foot, produced significantly more flight reactions than 


more distant conditions. At the end of a thirty minute session 70 per cent of the 
Subjects approached at a distance of one foot moved, while only 13 per cent of the 
controls did. The authors found a lack of direct verbal response to the experi- 
menter’s invasion, although other reactions were noticed. The first reaction was 


generally one ion or adaptation, by turning aside or placing some- 
4 I m the tension, flight reactions occurred. 


thing between them. If this failed to reli Һе reac 
Felipe & Sommer suggested that the intensity of the reaction 1s influenced by a 
number of factors including territoriality, the dominance-submission relationship 
between the invader and victim, the locus of the invasion, and the victim's attribu- 
tion of sexual motives to the intruder. 


REPRESENTATIONAL METHODS 


A number of investigations have examined the role of space in interpersonal rela- 
tions through projective-like method. This usually involves а ewig cp 
tion of preferred or appropriate distances between human стан Cue (1962) 
found tendencies for subjects to group cut-out figures of people in consistent pat- 

er extent than non-human figures. 


terns. Human figures were grouped to a great 
Figures of children were placed closer to figures of women than those of men. 
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i roductions of the spacing of man and woman figures by different 
pe eee in a reduction of the spacing from thirty inches to almost ишш 
touching distance. Keuthe interpreted these findings as indicating a response se 
with respect to social schemas. A further study showed a relationship еп 
figure placements and verbal associations (Keuthe, 1964). Those Who placed male 
and female figures close together also tended to give ‘man’ and woman’ as reci- 
procal verbal associations, while those who did not show such grouping did not 
give reciprocal associations. Little (1965), in a similar task involving the manipula- 
tion of figures, found that interpersonal distances in a dyad were markedly in- 
fluenced by the perceived degree of acquaintance of the members and to a lesser 
extent by the setting. Lewit & Joy (1967) have suggested that, in ambiguous situa- 

tions, a social schema may determine the grouping of figures, but in more objective 
settings, a kinetic schema, involving postural cues and body orientations, may be 
primary in figure placement. 

The projective approach may have some e 
personality problems. Wolowitz (1965) instru 
paranoid schizophrenics, to manipulate the pr 


сасу in differentiating types of 
cted subjects, paranoid and non- 
eferred distance for viewing photo- 


proximity, eye contact, the nature 
osed that altering one of 


these components will cause mponents to shift in the 
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a female confederate and either seek or avoid her approval. The mean approach 
distance in the approval-secking group was 57 inches while the mean of the ap- 
proval-avoiding group was 94 inches. In a follow-up, Rosenfeld (1966a) found that 
when the distance between the subject and confederate was held constant at approx- 
imately 5 feet, female subjects instructed to win approval emitted more smiles and 
gesticulations than those who were instructed to avoid approval. Similarly, ap- 
proval-seeking subjects were found to be more active than approval-avoiding 
subjects (Rosenfeld, 1966b). Exposure of a subject to an approving confederate, 
prior to an experimental session involving that confederate and a second, neutral 
one, led to the subject’s later visual preference for the approving confederate 
(Efran & Broughton, 1966). The amount of eye contact by a subject with an 
experimenter gazing steadily at the subject was less when the content of the inter- 
view was personal rather than neutral (Exline, Gray & Schuette, 1965). In the 
same study female subjects showed greater eye contact than males. These studies 
generally indicate that affiliation is manifested multidimensionally with behavioral 
compensation possible across dimensions. 


DISCUSSION 


The studies reviewed, though differing widely in approach and methodology, 
clearly point to the importance of space in social interactions. Spatial cues serve 
the dual function of communication and facilitation or hindrance of interaction. 
It is difficult in most situations to isolate these factors. The authoritarian execu- 
tive who rules behind a massive desk not only informs others of his importance, but 
also limits their interaction with him. Conversely, arrangements which facilitate 
interaction, such as the circular placement of chairs around a coffee table, also 
imply the equality of the participants in that setting. 

Social relationships and attitudes have been shown to be related to the approach 


distances between individuals in a variety of situations. It is generally assumed that 
h tendencies. However, it is not 
ionship between attitudes and interaction 
distance. Thus, alphabetical seating in elementary schools is likely to produce a 
5 between children with last names begin- 

t result from physical prox- 
cturing the distance between 


the parties involved. For example, the current approach to eliminating segregation 
through legislation has been attacked as inefficient because it does not change the 
attitudes of individuals, but merely forces civil obedience. However, to the extent 
that such measures bring individuals of different races into greater proximity, 
Corresponding attitudinal changes might be expected. In fact, several studies have 
found that prejudice can be reduced by increasing contact between the races 
(Deutsch & Coilins, 1951; Stouffer, Suchman, De Viney, Star & Williams, 1949; 
Wilner, Walkley & Cook, 1952). Such a change would be predicted from commit- 
ment and dissonance theory, which assumes the primacy of behavior in changing 
attitudes. a 

Implicit in many of the studies discussed is the assumption that there exists 
for any given situation an optimal spatial arrangement. This arrangement is, of 
course, dependent on the relationship between the individuals and on the setting. 
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In interactions where the members of a pair are casually acquainted and status is 
not a factor, seated distances of 3 to 6 feet appear to allow individuals to be 
comfortable. Separations of 2 feet or less usually result in substantial discomfort, 


each member and the television. 


This only slightly facetious Consideration does serve as an example of the 
influence of confounding variables in studies of space and social interaction. 


ial problem in itself. Sommer (1967) discussed this 
ecordings. Even filming, however, is 


i imi 2 Р 5 have an ability to 
estimate proximity, yet no one has Investigated the limits of such an ability. It 


es. Thus, estimates of 
rsonal separation, but 


| P to the present has reflected concern with а 
single individual's structuring of space relevant to another. Terms such as personal 


Space or individual distance reflect this interest, However, constructs such as 
dyadic or group space have not been tested or even prop 
small group, like an individual, has some psychological e. 
Space. An example of such an extension would be 
to conversing parties which is not present for indi 
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conversation. Such a spatial identity would be expected to be more variable for 
groups than for individuals. Group or interpersonal space may vary as a function 
of the size, intimacy, and setting of the interaction. The explorations of such prob- 
lems may not only tell us more about the meaning of space, but may also contribute 
to our understanding of groups and group processes. 

With the exception of the experiments on invasions of personal space, most of 
the research on proxemic behavior has been concerned with subject variables or 
settings. It is possible to predict approach tendencies with some success by knowing 
the relationship between individuals, the social setting, and the cultural back- 
ground. However, little research has been done on individual preferences for inter- 
action distances as a function of previous experience. Frequent exposure to intimate 
approaches may bring an adaptation to such situations and alter a person’s con- 
ception of a comfortable interaction distance. Wohlwill’s (1966) discussion of 
adaptation level and macro-spatial preferences suggests that experience does in- 
fluence such choices, He proposed that choice of vacation site was a function of 
residential background. According to his hypothesis, urban dwellers would be less 
likely to choose the rugged wilderness than would small towners, because the 
extreme difference between the two environments would be experienced as un- 
pleasant. This hypothesis has gained support from the finding that most campers 
come from the suburbs while city dwellers prefer the comforts of trailers (Jackson, 
1966). Adaptation level theory could be tested in the laboratory, by successive 
measurement of reactions to invasion of personal space or by recording the sub- 
ject’s own approach tendencies over several trials. An interesting prediction which 
follows from this theory is that interpersonal distances which are moderately 
discrepant from the adaptation level are experienced as more pleasurable than 
those at the adaptation level or very discrepant fromit. 

, Because the study of the effect of space in social interactions has only recently 
gained momentum, the direction of future research is difficult to chart. The few 
Suggestions offered here reflect this author's experimental orientation and probably 
do not echo the concerns of researchers in other fields. However, the multidisciplin- 
агу recognition of space as a variable worth studying, offers some convergent 
validity for its importance. One might expect that investigations of macro-space, 


and even micro-space, will be accelerated as available space decreases with popu- 
lation growth. Even without the pressure of such a practical problem, the study of 
Space and man's use of it should be pursued because of its extensive influence in 


all segments of life. 
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Impressions of Personality as a Function 
of Physical and Behavioral Properties of 
Artificial Social Objects 


LEON RAPPOPORT! 


THE DEGREE to which judgments of personality are influenced by physical form 
and approach behavior is studied by displaying two artificial social objects interact- 
ing in a variety of 3-box cartoon sequences. Analyses indicate (a) that approach 
behavior is a more important cue to personality than physical form, and (b) that 
regardless of form, behavior interacts with traits to produce different impressions 
of the personalities of social objects shown in different roles. The substantive and 
methodological implications of these findings are discussed. Further discussion of 
the theoretical significance of this study emphasizes the need for representative 
multi-dimensional investigations of the stimulus manifolds involved in social 
perception. 

The Social perception literature indicates that judgments of personality may be 
Studied effectively as a function of either the physical, behavioral or dispositional 
Properties of social objects. For example, Brunswik (1956) investigated physiog- 
nomic patterns; Heider (1958) analyzed behavioral actions; and Asch (1946) has 
studied dispositional information such as knowledge about one or more character- 
Istic traits. The recent research literature is apparently dominated by studies of the 
latter type in which mathematical cognitive process models are applied to the 
problem of how persons organize dispositional information. While it makes an 
invaluable contribution to our understanding of certain problems, this line of 
Tesearch tends to ignore the importance of physical and behavioral cues to person- 
ality. The empirical aims of the present study are to determine: (1) how gross differ- 
ences in the physical form of artificial social objects may influence judgments of 


their personalities; (2) how variations in the behavior of social objects may influence 
ative importance of form and behavior 


judgments of their personalities; (3) the rel i 

as cues to personality. Methodologically, the study serves to demonstrate a simple 
but rigorous technique for experiments concerning the social meaning of physical 
and behavioral attributes. 


BACKGROUND AND DESIGN 
The work of Heider & Simmel (1944) made it clear that when geometric objects 
are thought of as persons, their movements vis-à-vis one another generate com- 
pelling impressions of their personalities. Moreover, Heider later suggested (1958, 
P- 44) that the object forms (circle and triangle) might in themselves evoke different 


1. Miss Carol Lyon made important contributions to this study while working as an NSF 
ate University. 


Undergraduate Research Fellow at Kansas St 
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impressions of personality. The present study is designed to further investigate both 
issues in a unitary experiment. . | | 
о. research showed that a phenomenally equal sized circle and tri- 
angle are indeed seen as having different ‘personalities’. Subjects instructed to think 
of a triangle and circle as persons rate the triangle as significantly more aggressive, 


stingy, strong, and unfriendly, than the circle. (Ratings were made on the 7-point 
bipolar trait scales shown in Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 COMPARISON OF MEAN TRAIT RATINGS OBTAINED FOR A 
CIRCLE AND TRIANGLE IN A SAMPLE OF 59 Ss. 


Trait scales Means t P 
Triangle Circle 
Passive-aggressive** 4:27 2:86 522 001 
(1-82)* (2:22) 
Stingy-generous 414 4-88 2:98 01 
(1-53) (2-17) 
Unfriendly-friendly 442 4:83 1:45 14 
(2:35) (225) 
Weak-strong 521 407 3-75 "001 
(2:37) (3-65) 
* Variance, 
** Traits to left scored as low end of scale, 
TABLE 2 FREQUENCIES OF GIVE-TAKE JUDGMENTS IN 
SAMPLES SHOWN THE DIFFERENT CARTOON 
SEQUENCES 
Approach ratios Action seen as Sample 
Donor: recipient ‘give’ ‘take’ N 
100:0 20 4 24 
75:25 22 2 24 
50: 50 18 6 24 
25:75 6 20 26 
0:100 3 23 26 


Having thus obtained empirical su 


: al support for Heider's Suggestion, the experi- 
ment was arranged to display a circle and triangle in a simple social interaction 
involving variations of physical movement. One of the mo 


st fundamental types of 
social interaction concerns the transfer of an object from one person to another. 
Such a transfer is probably interpreted universally as either ‘giving’ or ‘taking.’ That 
is, only one of two meanings can be placed upon the information that an object 
has deliberately passed from one person to another: A has given the object to B; 
B has taken the object from A. However, when further information describing 
the relative degree to which the two persons approach one another is available, it 
is possible to predict ‘give-take’ interpretations with almost perfect accuracy. 
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Preliminary data collected in connection with the 3-box cartoons described below 
demonstrate that when the person holding an object approaches the other prior to 


transfer of the object, the interaction is seen 
as giving. And when the person holding the 
object is approached prior to the transfer, 
the interaction is seen as taking (see Table 
2). Following from these preliminary data, 
the final design of this study was arranged 
as a 5 x 2 factorial, with two geometric 
forms shown in five degrees of approach 
movement prior to the transfer of an ob- 
ject from one to the other. 


TASK 


The experimental task is based on the use 
of a 3-box cartoon similar to a short 
comic strip panel. It portrays a phenom- 
enally equal sized circle and triangle 
involved in the transfer of an object from 
one to the other. In box no. 1 of the car- 
toon, the two figures are at opposite ends 
of the box, and the circle encloses a small 
oblong object. Box no. 2 shows the two 
figures tangent to one another, with the ob- 
ject still in the circle. Box no. 3 has the 
two figures back in their original positions, 
but now the triangle encloses the object 
and the circle is empty. ў 
Manipulation of the degree to which 
the two figures appear to approach one 
another prior to transfer of the object 1s 
accomplished by varying their position 1n 
the second or middle box of five otherwise 
identical cartoon strips. It should be em- 
phasized that the five 3-box cartoon strips 
differ only with respect to the position of 
the two figures in the middle box. Strip 1 
presents the donor circle in an extreme 
approach situation. (Hereafter the figure 
initially enclosing the oblong object 15 
termed the donor; the figure which finally 
encloses the object is termed the recipient.) 
That is, the position of the donor circle in 
the middle box of this strip is such that 
he appears to be fully responsible for clos- 
ing with the recipient triangle. The middle 
box of strip 2 is arranged so that the donor 
appears responsible for 75 per cent of the 


FIGURE 1. IN DESCENDING ORDER, 
RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE TWO 
FIGURES IN THE MIDDLE BOX OF 
CARTOONS 1 THROUGH 5. CAR- 
TOONS 6 THROUGH 10 SHOW THE 
TRIANGLE IN THE RIGHT HAND 
POSITIONS 


KHz" | 
| B 

В | 

B 
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closure, and in the third, fourth, and fifth strips the donor is successively responsible 
for 50, 25, and 0 per cent of the closure. Figure 1 shows the middle box used in 
each of the five cartoon strips. B 

Examination of Figure 1 should make it clear that the situation of the recipient 
triangle is always complementary to that of the donor circle. The recipient appears 
successively responsible for 0, 25, 50, 75, and 100 per cent of the closure between the 
two figures. Each of the five cartoon strips therefore involves a different donor- 
recipient approach ratio. 

Because persons might view the cartoon elements in Freudian terms and thus be 
biased toward one of the two figures, a second set of five cartoon strips was con- 
structed for control purposes. The second set is identical to the first except for a 
figure-role reversal. Here the triangle is shown as donor and the circle as recipient. 
The donor-recipient approach ratios are unchanged. In sum, the study employs 
ten cartoon strips to systematically vary the approach movement of different figures 


in donor and recipient roles while all other stimulus properties are held constant or 
counterbalanced. 


PROCEDURE 


s he donor and recipient figures 
point bipolar trait scales: aggressive- 


з stingy-generous. Each of the cartoon 
strips was presented to different subjects in the form of a five 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Movement x Form 


A separate 5 x 2 analysis of variance was carried out fo 
of the four trait scales. These analyses were based on th 
data: ratings of the donor circle shown in five de 
ment (cartoons 1 through 5) were compared 


shown in the same movement (cartoons 6 thro 
the effects of donor 


r ratings obtained on each 
e following arrangement of 
grees of apparent approach move- 
with ratings of the donor triangle 
ugh 10). The analyses therefore test 
form and donor approach movement, Form and movement 
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effects for recipients were tested in a similar fashion but since both analysis tech- 
niques yield the same pattern of results, only the donor results are shown. 

F ratios and p values for the four traits are summarized in Table 3. Approach 
movement has a significant main effect for each trait scale but no important effects 
were obtained for geometric form. The interactions between movement and form 
are also relatively unimportant, although a borderline significant interaction occurs 
for the trait scale ‘friendly—unfriendly’. These results show very clearly that for the 
types of movement and form compared in this study, movement is the more im- 
portant determiner of relevant personality judgments. Moreover, taking into 
consideration our preliminary results which showed that in the absence of other 
information impressions of personality are significantly influenced by form, it can 
be tentatively concluded that when both form and movement are available as 
cues to personality, the latter dominates responses. 


TABLE 3 RESULTS OF THE 5 X 2 ANALYSES OF VARIANCE CARRIED OUT ON 4 SETS 
OF TRAIT RATINGS 


Trait scales Main effects Interaction 
Approach Geometric 
movement form 
F* Р Е** Р Е* Р 
Passive-aggressive 21:45 *001 2:08 :20 1:00 NS 
Stingy-generous 589 001 1-00 NS 1:57 20 
Unfriendly-friendly 3-91 01 173 20 2:83 10 
Weak-strong 657 001 1-00 NS 1:81 20 
* агл, 
df= ra 


Th i t two interesting questions for further research: 
e above finding suggests at least tv gq owe ed BY 


1) W ifferent physical forms 
(1) Would other, more extremely different phy d up Better са 


Koehler in his *Malooma-Tiki* demonstration) stan: - 
ment cue variable ? (2) Can the physical cue variable be strengthened by manipulat- 
ing other physical characteristics in addition to form? In this connection we are 
Preparing a study in which red, brown, and white triangles and circles are arrayed 


in the cartoon sequences that were employed here. 


Movement x Traits 


Because approach movement has $ 
When geometric form varies acros 
carried out to study the effect of m 
metric forms. As Е es 
igur it ratings of recipients plotted asa function o their 
Figure 2 presents mean trait rating P by 8 ME ELE aero rk 


approach movement. These data were obtat D i 
two figures shown as recipients. Each of the four mean trait ratings for each degree 


: ions. The data in Figure 3, which 
of approach is therefore based on 30 observations > 
фе ratings of donors as à function of their approach movement, were ob- 


uch a strong influence on personality judgments 
s donor-recipient roles, further analyses were 
ovement when roles vary across the two geo- 
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tained by summing across the two figures shown as donors. Both sets of data were 
analyzed according to the multi-factor repeated measures design described in 
Winer (1962). 

Results for recipients are summarized in Table 4. The main effects of approach 
movement and traits, as well as the interaction between the two, are all significant 
at p<-001. Examination of Figure 2 indicates that recipients who аге completely 
or relatively inert as in the 0 and 25 per cent approach condition, are seen as quite 
friendly and generous. But as their approach movement increases they are seen as 
increasingly aggressive, strong, stingy and unfriendly, 


FIGURE 2. MEAN TRAIT RATINGS OF RECIPIENTS PLOTTED AS A FUNCTION OF 
THEIR APPROACH BEHAVIOR 
70 
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DEGREE OF APPROACH BY RECIPIENT, 


Donor results are summarized in Table 5. The main effects of approach move- 
ment and form are again significant at p<-001, while the interaction is significant at 
P<-05. The functions plotted in Figure 3 show that donors appear relatively friendly 
and generous under all approach conditions, but they are also seen as increasingly 
aggressive and strong as their approach behavior increases, 

These results suggest that approach movement can have some very interesting 
effects on the ‘images’ of donors and recipients. While they remain inactive both 
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FIGURE 3. MEAN TRAIT RATINGS OF DONORS PLOTTED AS A FUNCTION OF THEIR 
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TABLE 4 MOVEMENT X TRAITS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR RECIPIENTS 

Source df SS MS F 
Between Ss 149 450-14 в 
Movement 4 54:67 d 5:01* 
Error (b) 145 395-47 
Within Ss 450 1661-25 ' 
Traits 3 7281 2421 i 
Interaction 12 365:51 ог 
Error (w) 435 1222:93 К 
* p<-001 


donors and recipients conv ther pos! 
approach activity, however, the recipient’s image 


the donor’s image bec 


impotent image. With increasing 


ather positive: X 
Y don b becomes negative and potent, and 


omes positive and potent. 
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TABLE 5 MOVEMENT X TRAITS ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


FOR DONORS 
Source df SS MS F 

Between Ss 149 748-74 
Movement 4 205-70 51:43 13-72% 
Error (b) 145 543-04 3-75 

Within Ss 450 1493-50 

Traits 3 406-25 135-42 57:38* 
Interaction 12 62:55 521 221** 
Error (w) 435 1024-70 2:36 

* p«-001 
** p«-05 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


Taken together, the results of this study show that judgments of the personalities 
of artificial social objects displayed in à simple interaction are largely determined 


the image of any active donor figure (e.g. ‘rich Uncle Sam’) always tends to be posi- 
tive and potent. We can also observe in the real World that reactions to such a figure 
apparently involve a mixture of fear and gratitude. 
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Farmers’ Problems of Behavioural Change 
JOAN TULLY 


THIS PAPER is submitted to throw some ideas into the pool and perhaps stimulate 
Some divergent thinking and experimentation. It is well known that some in- 
novations are adopted by the majority of farmers rapidly and some very slowly. 
This suggests that the majority find some innovations much more difficult to adopt 
than others. If this is so, then it would seem reasonable to posit that the extension 
methods which are appropriate for easy innovations would be unlikely to be appro- 
priate for the more difficult ones. IM . 

If this proposition is accepted then we need methods to define situations in which 
farmers find it difficult to innovate and to develop extension teaching methods 
Which are appropriate for these difficult adoption situations. F 

This paper suggests three variables which might be used to measure farmers 
problems of making changes in their farming practices and so predict adoption 
behaviour. Consideration of these variables may also provide extension workers 
with further insight into their problems of bringing about changes in farming 
practices, | 

When tested and perfected these three variables might well be combini am 
are unlikely to be independent—into an Index of Farmers’ Problems of Behaviour 


Change, which could usefully define different levels of difficulty of extension prob- 
ems. 


can be used in conjunction to predict the 
farmers’ problems of adoption and so serve as a guide to the level of sophistication 
of the extension teaching require 


VARIABLES PREVIOUSLY USED TO PREDICT ADOPTION BEHAVIOUR 
dte : ati 

In Diffusion of innovations, Rogers (1962) uses five characteristics of innovations 
to predict adoption behaviour. ке . А 

Тһе ak that has been done so far on pie ot Кулы ca 
Considering the characteristics of innovations does s cp ae oe By 
very strong evidence that these characteristics can be u р р 
behaviour. 
So, it seems reasonable to try some other kinds of variables which may have more 
Predictive value. 
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isti i i i by farmers, that have been 
haracteristics of innovations, as perceived by » that ] 
satel E a number of people, usually fall under five general headings: 


1. Relative advantage. 
2. Compatibility 

3. Divisibility 

4. Communicability 
5. Complexity 


behaviour to the characteristi 


If relative advantage is to influence adoption behaviour the farmer must per- 
Ceive the advantage as Rogers points out. Our perceptions are influenced by our 
values, beliefs and attitudes which may hav 


ment of the relative advantage of an innovation. In fact, selective perception may 
well intervene. For this reason t| 
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Divisibility seems to have been suggested as a variable because it fits in with the 
well known schema for the process of adoption; awareness, interest, evaluation, 
trial and adoption. 

. This schema seems on theoretical grounds to have some limitations. Extension 
1$ Supposed to be an educational process and the only one of the five phases which 
Suggests any learning is the awareness stage. The farmer becomes ‘aware’ of some 
new information. 

For the farmer to become ‘interested’ in this information it would have to be 
perceived by him as relevant to his own farming situation, his resources and his 
goals. Again, his perceptions will be in terms of his values, beliefs and attitudes. 
These are likely to differ somewhat from person to person and between farmers 
and extension workers. This may well contribute to low adoption rates when learn- 
ing or education is equated with the acquisition of knowledge. | 

If there is no interest, there will be no evaluation, trial or adoption. 

It is obvious that not all innovations can be tried out on a small scale or taken 
on approval, as it were. Therefore, this does not seem to be an appropriate charac- 
teristic of innovations to use in predicting adoption behaviour. 


“Communicability is the degree to which the results of an innovation can be com- 
municated to others.’ Rogers (1962). The use of this variable as a characteristic of 


Innovations rests on the assumption that it is lack of knowledge that retards the 
t on this assumption. 


adoption of innovations. Many workers have thrown doub о 
Wilkening (1952) says ‘there is little evidence that lack of knowledge about in- 
Novations actually delays their adoption’. Ryan & Gross (1943) state that ‘it is 
evident that... isolation from knowledge was not a determining factor in late 
adoption for many operators’. Tully, Wilkening & Presser (1964) showed that lack 
of knowledge of herd testing and its benefits did not account for non-adoption of 
this practice. The assumption is that facts produce attitude change, an assumption 


Which is challenged by research. | 
In his review Gf ситон research Klapper (1960) concludes Шаг Haet 

may be communicated without producing attitude change which they are intende 
to suggest that ‘the facts which are com- 


9r expected to produce.’ Klapper goes on і \ 
municated ma simply not be recognized as pertinent to the attitudes they are 


intended to change. Such lack of recognition may reflect an honest dae y to 

Perceive the relationship or may be, in pre Paca ope to doubt 
Therefore it seems that the assumption behin S à ‹ 

Wich Would make ts егез ea predictor t dy fen 

It seems that the use of this variable is associated with tae - 

Sion with the dissemination of information. The evidence suggests that current 


m. mati i i loped countries 
й ion mi i i information so effectively in devel y 
Sar i cdi ua > nificant variable in adoption be- 


phat lack of information is unlikely to Pe í E ion could well be an import- 


haviour under many circumstances. Lack of intorna or eer deed 
ant factor in adoption behaviour in New Guinea fo: , 


India, but not in developed countries. It does not ails pa 2 eripe AD 
and therefore hardly seems an appropriate variable for p 8 ption 


bel jour. VIX. ML ER ed. y 

ehay; . 3 itv is al wit visibility ; what 
H the idi fc ommunicability is also concerned ith E > 

сеегу t farmers. There is some evidence from the 


ca ‘ * by other : : 
WU oe gem eo (1965) and Erasmus (1961) that innovations 
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‘visible’ will be more readily adopted by neighbouring farmers than those 
n я кА fronts has tobabls put his finger on the cause when [^ р 
‘The results of adoption were so highly visible and widely discussed . . . that i e: 
was not necessary to convince the local villagers.’ The fact that the iiis s 
widely discussed suggests that the es ee БУ the innovators wi 

their own reference group, through interaction. . А 

ае accepted that ааа are bothformed and changed аара 
(Homans, 1959). This suggests that ‘visibility’ stimulates interaction which chang ^ 
attitudes and influences adoption. So it is the visibility rather than the communi 


cability which influences adoption and is more likely to be an appropriate variable 
for predicting adoption behaviour. 


Complexity as defined by Rogers (1962) ‘is the degree to which an poem ks 
relatively difficult to understand and use. Any new idea can be classified on. in 
complexity-simplicity continuum. So here is a variable which isa dun 
applicable to all innovations and therefore acceptable as a predictor of adopti 
behaviour. А 
The work of Fliegel & Kivlin (1962, 1966) is probably the most тыр n 
this field but they did not manage to demonstrate any very high correlations А 
tween Rogers’ variables and adoption behaviour with one exception, complexi » 
Studies using these five variables focus on the characteristics of the innovatio: 
and the farmers’ perceptions of these characteristics, i 
The present discussion of farmers" problems of behavioural change focuses 


Б ‘ A abe : A e 
the farmers’ perceptions of his own situation as well as on his perceptions of th 
complexity of possible solutions. 


The Situational Variables 


1. The farmer's (individual 


8) ability to define his problems in terms in which 2 
Solution is possible. 


2. The urgency of the situation. 


These two variables are associated with the farmer's perception of his own farm- 
ing situation. 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


It is argued that if a farmer (individual) does not define his problem in terms a 
which a solution is possible he will not use the information available. His percepto t 
of the available information will be that it is irrelevant to his problem. The concep 
of relevance has been discussed by Tully (1966). ңе 
An example from the Caleta operational research, Tully (1966) will illustr 
the point. The banana growers said their plantations suffered from root rot- О 
‘root rot’ was in fact due to a burrowing nematode. They knew about the co? s: 
measures for burrowing nematode but did not use them because they hà То 
defined their root rot problem as due to nematodes. Information about conh ed 
nematodes was simply not relevant to their situation as they defined and perce! 
it. 


я А ‘ fin- 
It is an accepted fact that many failures in research are due to inadequate de 


E d. the 
ition of problems. In fact in any problem solving situation the definition of 
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problem in terms in whic ion i ible i i is li 
ц абе з poe: a solution is possible is crucial. It is little wonder that 
It is often true that an extension man’s perception of a farmer’s problem differs 
from that of the farmer. This is because the extension man’s perception and defin- 
ition are based on his training and experience which are necessarily different from 
the farmer’s experience. Their frames of reference differ and therefore their per- 
ceptions differ. This is one of the big barriers to effective communication. In mak- 
ing ‘recommendations’ extension people are often guilty of suggesting a remedy 
without a full definition or diagnosis of the farmer’s situation. This might be 
described as the ‘patent medicine’ approach. Under these circumstances the farmer 
very properly sees these recommendations as irrelevant to his situation. 


PROPOSITION 1 


n which a solution is possible, information 


Until a problem is defined in terms i 
r used; i.e. there will be 


relevant to the solution will not be perceived as relevant о: 
no adoption. 
_It is submitted that this propositio 
iuam and all innovations. 
у problem may be c 
define. p Y 
А If cows are dying of bloat it is easy to 
eclining it is difficult to define the pro 
number of different factors; a soil nutrient may 
may have deteriorated or a pest or disease may 
easy to ignore such a problem altogether. The seasons 
was a good season and the yield was not so bad. 


ssociated with the presence or ab- 
hat if motivation to take action is 
) will take place, than 


n will be true for all problem-solving situ- 


lassified along a continuum from easy to difficult to 


define the problem. If yields are gradually 
blem. The decline may be due to a large 
have become limiting, soil structure 
have become limiting etc. It is also 
have been bad. Last year 


The Urgency of the Situation. This concept isa 
sence of motivation to take action. It is argued t о 
present there will be more likelihood that action (adoption 


if no motivation is present. 


PROPOSITION 2 


Motivation for change has to be present at so. 
(adoption) will take place. Е 
Any problem situation сап be classified along a continuum from acute to 

chronic, LA 
If cows are dying from bloat the farmer will perceive the situation as acute and 

motivation will be present to take some action to solve the problem. | 

. However, problems of declining soil fertility often evolve over a long period of 
time and are usually chronic situations. Under these conditions the problem is 
more difficult for the farmer to perceive as urgent and there 1s often little motivation 
to take action. Р 
_ The importance of motivation for adoption can be illustra 

ational research referred to above (Tully, 1966). 
situations have been set up for this group 


In the course of this research learning 2 
of banana growers on the basis of Dewey's (1933) educational model; recognition 


me level above zero before change 


ted from the oper- 
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of a difficulty, definition of the problem, suggestions on possible solutions, 
velopment by reasoning (and learning) of the bearings of the suggestions on the 
problem, further observation and experiment, learning of knowledge and skills. 

This model has been adapted to the extension situation in a number of ways. 
From the extension point of view it is not enough that farmers should have know- 
ledge and skills. The job is not complete till the majority of farmers are actually 
using this knowledge and skill for their own benefit. 

Before action occurs there must be motivation to act. The operational research 
has shown that until farmers recognize that the problem is important to them there 
is no motivation for action. 

The model in use now reads: 


1, recognition of a difficulty as perceived by farmers; 
2. exploration of problem situation; 
3. recognition of problem in operational terms; 
4. definition of the problem in terms in which a solution is possible; 
Variables— (i) technical 
(ii) practical; 
5. learning knowledge and skills; 
6. exploration of difficulties of application; 
7. action. 


If learning situations are created which successfully carry through this edu- 
cational process the outcomes have been observed to be: 


(a) changes in attitudes towards the problem; 

(b) new knowledge and skills become relevant to the situation; 
(c) new goals are set up; 
(d) motivation to mov 


у € towards the new goals is present; 
(е) action takes place. 


This educational model only a; 
do not serve ego-defensive functi 
To illustrate from the n 
It was a problem but not 


ppears to work successfully when attitudes which 
ons are present. 

ematode example: the difficulty was root rot in bananas. 
particularly important to the majority. 


Learning Situation 1 


Some infested corms and roots were brought to a meeting and thrown into the 
middle of the circle of farmers. They were asked ‘What is that?' and replied, ‘Oh; 
that’s the root rot we were telling you about." 

They were asked if they noticed it when paring material for planting and Were 
asked to pare the corms and show us what it looked like. They did and of course 
revealed the purple streaks typical of nematode infestation, 

They were told that these streaks indicated nematode infestation and we got th 
reply, ‘Well I never knew that before.’ 


- : ; s 
in Which a solution was possible W4 
accepted. Now it was necessary to get motivation for action. 
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interesting fact but there was no urgency to take action. The situation was no more 
important to these farmers than it had been when it had been called root rot. 
Instead of giving information on control measures at this point it was suggested 
that if nematodes were not common they were probably not worth bothering about. 
Of course if it was common something should be done about it. It could cause 
enormous damage and big losses. It was suggested that each farmer should make a 
survey of his own plantations. Details were given about how this should be done 


and they agreed to do it. 


Learning Situation 2 
Next meeting each farmer came with his own survey results which he read out. All 


observations were tabulated on a blackboard. Only plantations less than one year 
e end of this exercise they were convinced that 


old were free of nematodes. By th: 
nematodes were important to them and demanded a full discussion of control 
nyone who does not 


measures. They wanted to use them. They now think that а: 
control nematodes is a fool. 
The result of these two learning situations was: 


(a) The farmers had acquired new knowledge i.e. the root rot was due to nema- 
tode infestation and that it was widespread in their own plantations, and hence 
this information was perceived as relevant to their situation. 

(b) The farmers’ attitude towards their ‘root rot’ problem had changed from 
one of accepting it as inevitable to one where they were actively concerned to 


control the situation. 

(c) Information on control measures was n 
(d) A new goal had been set up—the contr 
(e) Motivation to control nematodes was p. 
relevance of the situation. 

(f) The farmers now use control measures 
(g) This has now become a new norm. Anyone W 


nematodes is thought a fool by the group. 
have been observed in this operational 


ere the educational process set out in 


ow relevant and was learned. 


ol of nematodes. 
resent—an outcome of the greater 


for nematodes. 
ho does not take steps to control 


This is one example from many which 


research. It has also been observed that wh i 1 I 
this model is not successfully achieved, little change in farming practice takes place. 


In the nematode example ‘root rot’ was perceived as a chronic situation. When 
the severity and widespread distribution of the nematode problem was revealed by 


their own survey, the problem was perceived as acute. This new knowledge pro- 
vided motivation for action and changed their attitude to the problem. | 
оте immediately after the recogni- 


А Had the discussion on control measures С i 
tion that the root rot was caused by nematodes there would have been little change 
of attitude to the problem; no new goal would have been set up, and there would 
have been little motivation for action, even though the information on control of 
nematodes would have been seen as relevant. Thus motivation to act arose from 

further definition of the problem in terms of its widespread incidence. — 
This highlights the importance of setting up a series of learning situations to 
achieve the complete learning process. It will be noted that in learning situations 
d do not necessarily follow in 


the steps in the model are not necessarily discrete an I d 
the sequence set out in the model. This model will be discussed more fully in a 


Subsequent paper. 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE SOLUTION TO A PROBLEM 


Complexity is one of the five characteristics of innovations used by other re- 
searchers. It is defined by Rogers (1962) as ‘the degree to which an innovation is 
relatively difficult to understand and use’. 

‘Difficult to understand’ may mean: 


(a) Difficult to see the relevance of the innovation in terms of the farmer’s per- 
ception of his situation, resources, goals or in terms of group norms; or | 
(b) because it involves a number of related and interdependent changes in activ- 
ities; 

(c) because the idea is very abstract. There could be an abstract-concrete con- 
tinuum e.g. the concept of linear programming as against a new weed killer; or 
(d) because the innovation is inconsistent with existing values and attitudes 
which is Rogers? definition of compatibility. This inconsistency would certainly 
make an innovation difficult to understand. 


The concept of relevance is associated with difficulties in definition of the prob- 
lem and the farmer's perception of his own situation. Relevance to resources and 
goals and the norms of the group, however, are associated with the problems of the 
application of the solution and so in part, of the complexity of the solution. 

If we adhere to Rogers’ definition of complexity as ‘difficult to understand and 
use’ then the definition which covers both these aspects is that which concerns the 
number of related and interdependent activities involved in adoption of an inno- 
vation. 

Since in this context the emphasis is on the difficulty of the solution to the prob- 
lem, complexity will be defined as the degree to which adoption would require 
related and interdependent changes in goals and behaviour. The relevance of 
alternative solutions to goals and resources of the farmer will be an important 
factor in his decision. It may be economically sound to sell a breeding flock of 
sheep in a drought but building up a good flock of breeders has been the farmer's 


goal over many years. He may well decide to lose money, keep his breeders and 
feed them. 


PROPOSITION 3 


Complex solutions to problems will be less read 

There is a continuum from simple changes 
iour or goals, to very complex changes requiri 
changes in behaviour and goals and requiri 
changes can take place immediately; others 


An example of a change requiring no change in behaviour or goals is the use of 
a new spray material. Changing from a pure wheat growing enterprise to a wheat- 
sheep enterprise or re-organizing a whole farm and its enterprises to achieve soil 
and water conservation would entail many related and inter-dependent changes in 
behaviour and goals and many innovations. No one innovation by itself wou 
Solve the problem. 


It is submitted that any problem situation can be described by these three 
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dimensions and that each dimension can be classified along a continuum. These are 
probably not the only dimensions which could be used to describe problem situ- 
ations but it is suggested that they may well be important ones. 

When a problem is easy to define and the solution is simple to put into operation, 

less motivation might be required to get adoption. If, under these conditions, moti- 
vation were also high, it would be predicted that the adoption rate would be very 
high. If a problem is easy to define but not acute, motivation will be reduced. If in 
addition the solution is complex it would be predicted that the adoption rate would 
be fairly slow. If the solution were simple then adoption would be faster. If, in 
addition, the situation is a chronic one where motivation is low, then again adoption 
would be fairly slow. 
.. Whena problem is hard to define but the solution is simple and the situation acute 
it would be predicted that the adoption rate would be low till the definition of the 
problem became widely known. Then it would be rapid. Trace element deficiencies 
might fall in this group. If, on the other hand, the situation is a chronic one, adop- 
tion might be much slower. If the situation were chronic and the solution were 
complex then adoption might be very slow indeed. Sheet erosion or decreasing 
yields might be an example of the last type. 

It is submitted that problem situations as varied as these need very different 
types of extension activity. When the definition of the problem is simple, when the 
Solution to the problem is simple and it is acute, then simple extension methods 
Such as the use of mass media at the correct time should be very efficient. 


. Atthe other end of the scale when the problem is chronic and difficult to define 
in operational terms and the solution is complex, then the extension task is very 
teaching methods of the type 


difficult. Highly sophisticated and skilled group h the t; 
d in planning learning situ- 


described above, where an educational model was use 1 i 
ations for farmers, would probably be necessary. We need different extension 
farmers with different levels of difficulty in 


methods for problems which present 
making the appropriate changes. 


MEASURING THE VARIABLES 
It is probable that techniques could be devised to measure these three variables for 
Specific problems in specific areas and so to estimate their relationship to adoption 
behaviour. Am 4 bd 

However, it is suggested that to get a first approximation to their predictive 
value, field extension men could be asked to rate specific problems in specific com- 
munities and then see if the ratings were related to the adoption of solutions to these 
problems. Я 

It seems likely that if each of these three variables can be shown to be related to 
adoption then their predictive value would be enhanced if they were combined into 
an Index of Farmers’ Problems of I 

If by using the three variables i 
ent levels of farmers’ difficulty of adop 
tween different levels of difficulty of ext 
very useful tool for extension administr: 
impetus to the development of new exte 


Behavioural Change. —— 
‘ n an index we can discriminate between differ- 


tion, it seems we can also discriminate be- 
ension problems. If this is so it would be a 
ators. It would also give a very necessary 
nsion teaching methods. 
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SUMMARY 


i ee variables could be used to predict adoption behaviour of 
эзш ee variables are all associated with problems of behavioural 
change and not with the characteristics of innovations, which are only a means to a 

е goal itself. М 
WU o = if these three variables prove to be associated with adoption 
behaviour they might be combined into an Index of Farmers’ Problems of Be- 
havioural Change. : . | 
It is also suggested that different levels of farmers’ difficulty in making changes 
in farming practice call for different levels of sophistication in extension teaching. 
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The Effects of Positive and Negative 
Information on Person Perception' 
EUGENE A. WEINSTEIN AND SUSAN E. CROWDUS 


‘WHEN AN individual enters the presence of others they commonly seek to acquire 
information about him... Information about the individual helps to define the 
situation, enabling others to know in advance what he will expect of them and 
what they may expect of him. Informed in these ways, the others will know how 
best to act in order to call forth a desired response from him.’ (Goffman, 1959, p. 1.) 

One gathers information about others in two ways. First, during the course of 
an encounter with him, the other by his acts and demeanor, manner and appear- 
ance, both ‘gives’ and ‘gives off’ impressions of self. But the bases of one’s per- 
ception of the other are not always dependent upon direct interaction. Sources 
outside one’s encounters, such as third parties, may provide information about the 
other, which can be critically effective in shaping our impression of him. In this 
Paper the investigators are concerned principally with the latter. How is inform- 
ation from others utilized in the process of person perception? \ " 
: сони (1955), writing around the turn of the century, addressed this problem 
1n his analysis of conflict: Ew Wm 

It is mally much easier for the average person to inspire another individua: 
with distrust and suspicion towards a third and previously indifferent pemon t m 
With confidence and sympathy. It is significant that this difference is pe any 
striking in respect to these favorable or unfavorable moods а. pus Ices И they 
are beginning or have developed only to a slight cael a half century later in 


changed. They hold that meaningfu пр ‹ agens В 
mod ify cach ether їй cmd their relative {шеп yielding sin erue. 
meanings that are predictable from congruity [ошай i uie зеп )—one 
dimension it would be predicted that two pieces of i фп! i ше DT yield 
Positive and one negative—of equal extremeness ошаш dm ibas a balancing 
а neutral impression. Positive and negative meanings are seen d А ерни 
effect upon each other. However, in their findings, there hae я direction, They 
Of prediction, and in every case, deviation was 1n the E bm Thatseems to be 
concluded that ‘it is really “pessimistic eyaluative” s 1 1 Р осу Gerora 
Operating. It is as if the more unfavorable, nad Sud Je Tener 
component were always dominant in word mixtures. (Osgood, 


bau d r d 
fien Dern a study of disability categories and facial photographs 
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extended the investigation from word mixtures to person perception. He found 
that *. . . in evaluating others, a disproportionate emphasis is given to the more 
negative of immediately available cues’ (p. 97). ў 

Simmel’s speculation, and the research of Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum and 
Carlson lead to a single prediction: given equal initial extremeness from the neutral 
point along the evaluative dimension, negative information will be more salient 
for evaluations of others. There are two reasons why a person might give greater 
weight to negative information. First, ‘good’ actions and traits are normatively 
expected, One is more apt to note the deviation from the norm inherent in nega- 
tively evaluated acts because of its contrast with expected behavior. Second, it is 
to the person's advantage to give more credence to negative information in forming 
an overall impression. Perception and impression formation lead to predictions of 
future behavior and the costs to the individual for being wrong about a negative 
evaluation of the other will generally be less than the costs for mistakenly predicting 
more positive behavior. 

The present experiment investigates the saliency of both positive and negative 
information in ‘real life? impression formation, to see if the negative information 
will actually be more salient. Will one’s impression of a stranger be more affected 
in a negative direction after having received negative information about him than 
will be the case in the positive direction if one has received favorable information? 


METHOD 


SELECTING ITEMS OF INFORMATION 


negative and positive informati 
A list of sixteen items of i 


FIGURE 1 LIST OF TRAITS AND ACTS 
Negative Positive 
1. Is cruel 


1. Is very honest 
2. Is very generous 
3. Is very punctual 


4. Is heroic 
Acts Acts 


1. Got an A in Christian Ethics by 
"brown-nosing' the professor 


2. Passed along some harmful gossip 2 
about a close friend 


2. Tends to manipulate people 
3. Is very impolite 
4. Is disloyal 


1. Was never late for an 8:00 Class 
for an entire Semester 
- Found a wallet with $150 in it 
and returned both the wallet and 
the money 
$ Last summer risked life to rescue 
a child from a burning building 
4. Puts in a lot of time working 
with handicapped children 


3. Beats little sister for practically 3 
no reason 


4. Belches a lot in public 
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eight positive and eight negative items. For each set of eight, half consisted of 
general traits, half of specific acts. The list is presented in Figure 1. 

From this list, sixty-four pairs of items were generated, exhausting all possible 
combinations of pairs with one positive and one negative member. A sample of 
fifty-four undergraduate students, twenty-seven girls and twenty-seven boys, were 
given the pairs of items and were asked to rate each pair as follows: ‘For each pair 
you are to pick the item which is the more extreme of the two items regardless of 
whether it is positive or negative. Then . . . you are asked to indicate on the scale 
A ovided how much more extreme the item chosen is than the other member of 

e pair. 

From these questionnaires, 
extremeness rating for each pair was compu 
was rated as more extreme, the mean was recorded as negative. 
total sample appears as Table 1. 

Looking at the combination of 


the matrix of all pairs was generated and the mean 
ted. If the negative member of the pair 
The matrix for the 


*Belches in public’ compared with ‘Is heroic’, 
We see that the latter was rated 1-08 units more extreme in the positive direction. 
Mean extremeness scores for each item were obtained by summing the signed means 
for the total set of comparisons of which it was a member, and dividing by the 
number of comparisons (eight). Thus, we see that ‘punctuality’ is, on the average, 
1:29 units less extreme than the eight negative items against which it was paired, 
while ‘beating one’s little sister’ is, on the average, 1-91 units more extreme than 
the eight positive items against which it was paired. In selecting items of equal 
extremeness, a positive and negative item with the same average extremeness weight 
were sought. With this as a principal basis of selection, two further criteria were 
employed. First, the mean value for each item in the pair and for their combination 
could not differ significantly between the sexes. Second, a large number of neutral 
ratings for the pair was desired, since this implies some internal consistency in the 
ratings of these items. The pair of items which best satisfied these conditions was 
the positive item of ‘Puts in a lot of time working with handicapped children and 
the negative item of ‘Passed along some es gossip Ves E P ue 
av i inati i ositive for 

erage weight for the combination was slightly р о pale Ida high 


the weights were the same for each sex. Inspection show s pair hac 
number of neutral ratings. The slight positive value did not deviate significantly 
ate against the hypothesis of greater impact 


from zero. Moreover, it tends to oper: 
of negative information. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 
ction, a ‘waiting room’ procedure was used. 


In order to approximate real life intera | 
Forty-eight а from sociology classes (not podes Шү group Du zs 
questionnaire) were asked to participate In an bier а г Ed ime mee 
each student arrived at the appointed room, he found the е oe 
—the Target actor—seated in the waiting room. This Joer ss шеше 
With the subject on prearranged and limited subjects whic Es ds omab у кїн, 
such as the weather. The subject interacted wita Габе А aci иа 
upon the second stooge—the Information Sen ег . Then the 
entered from an see office and asked the тари to come with him, telling the 
remaini re would be a short wait. Р | 
зе Ае, the Target remained in the inner office for five minutes 
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during which the Information Sender and subject interacted. In the course of this 
interaction, the Information Sender introduced the stimulus information about the 
Target. For example, in the negative case, the Sender would say, “Do you know that 
guy? He lived across the hall from me last year and he was spreading some harmful 
gossip about a good friend of his.’ 

The sample of forty-eight was randomly divided so that one-third of the 
Subjects received positive information, one-third no information, and one-third 
negative. Two stooges were used and alternated roles so that the Targets and 
Information Senders were balanced with respect to the information type, target 
actor, and sex of subject. 

After the stimulus information had been delivered, the Target left the inner 
office and the experimenter called the subject into the inner office. He was told that 
he was actually participating in a study of impression formation and that each 
subject was asked to rate his impressions of each of the two other students which 
he had met while waiting. The rating instrument consisted of two parts: rating of 
likely adequacy in four roles which could commonly be connected with the two 
pieces of supplied information and a check list of personality adjectives. 


MEASURES 


The principal independent variables were the 


the subject. Possible differences due to persona 
and the Information Sender were also examined. The dependent variables were 


measures of the subjects’ impressions of each stooge. The measures were of two 
od the person would be’ at each 


kinds. First, subjects were asked to rate ‘how go 

of four roles: guidance counselor, social worker, close friend, and member of the 

Peace Corps. The investigators felt justified in assuming sufficient evaluative 

consensus about roles to include this as one means of testing the main hypothesis 
d stooges on each of 13 person- 


(Friedman & Gladden, 1964). Second, subjects rate ges | 
ality traits. Responses were then factor analyzed. (A principle axes solution with 


varimax rotation was used.) Three factors emerged. The first factor, accounting for 
ral evaluation factor containing the 


the bulk of the common variance, was a gene | 
following items: Industrious, smart, honest, friendly, liberal, open-minded. Ratings 
on these items were summed to give à general personality evaluation score. 


type of information and the sex of 
| characteristics of the Target actor 


RESULTS 


ndent variables were analyzed by means of analysis of 
wo stooges Were perceived differently, the 


ratings of the stooges when they Were in the Information аге Were 
analyzed. In no case was there a significant stooge effect. Nor were the two v 
differentially perceived as targets, except as affected by m =. is is 
a fortunate finding, since the investigators did not wish to have the effects of 
information confounded with differences in the way the two stooges were per- 


ceived. " | 
When adequacy in each of the four roles was rated, neither t e particular target 
stooge rated nor the sex of the subject produced significant differences. As can 
tistically significant in three of the 


be seen in Table 2, information type was sta 
ignificance in the fourth. 


four cases and approached si 


Data on each of the depe 
variance. As a check on whether the t 
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TABLE 2 EFFECTS OF INFORMATION TYPE ON RATINGS OF TARGET’S 
ROLE ADEQUACY 


Role SS D.F. M.S. F-Ratio Probability 
Guidance 
comedor 35-375 2 17-688 11-171 0-000168 
Social worker 90:167 2 45:083 33-292 0-000000* 
Close friend 11-375 2 5-688 2-834 0-071949 
Peace Corps 42-125 2 21-063 21:063 0-000000* 
*Less than 000001 


TABLE 3 MEAN RATINGS OF TARGET'S ROLE ADEQUACY 
BY INFORMATION TYPE 


Role Positive No info. Negative 
Guidance counselor 5-188 3-625 3-188 
Social worker 6:313 3-688 3-188 
Close friend 4-438 3:750 3-250 
Peace Corps 5:688 3:875 3:563 


cases. Only for the role of close friend Were p 
salient, i.e. equally distant from the no information me 


TABLE 4 SUMMARY TABLE FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF GENERAL 


PERSONALITY EVALUATION RATINGS 


Source of var. SS D.F. M.S. F-ratio Prob. 
Sex 16:333 1 16:333 1155 0:289 
Target 3:000 1 3-000 ES e 
Info. 182-000 2 91-000 6-436 0-004 
Sex x Info. 129-167 2 64-584 4-568 0-017 


TABLE 5 INFORMATION MEANS FOR GENERAL 
EVALUATION RATINGS 


Positive No Info. Negative 


25-750 21-500 21-750 
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Findings for the personality evaluation measure are summarized in Table 4. 
Information type was statistically significant, as was the interaction between sex 
of subject and information types. The pattern of means in Tables 5 and 6 shed some 


light on the basis for these findings. 


TABLE 6 MEAN GENERAL EVALUATION RATINGS BY SEX AND INFORMATION TYPE 


Male Female 
Positive No Info. Negative Positive No Info. Negative 
25:500 24-375 20-875 26-000 18-625 22-625 


pears to have been more salient. However, 


closer analysis showed that there was a significant interaction effect of sex and 
information type. Looking at these means it can be seen that for the males the 
negative information had greater saliency, but for the females the effect of positive 


information was greater. 


Again the positive information ap 


DISCUSSION 


The basic hypothesis that negative information has greater saliency than positive 
not supported. In three of the four 


information for person perception was generally L . oft 
cases in which adequacy in a role was rated, positive information had significantly 
greater impact than negative information. Only in the case of ratings for the role 
of friend was saliency about equal for both types of information. Why positive 
information should have greater impact in these cases is not quite clear. One 
Possible interpretation is that the positive information had greater relevance for 
three of the roles in question. ‘Helping the handicapped,’ the voluntary provision of 
a social service, is apt to have been seen as involving the same kinds of motivations 

orker, guidance counselor, 


and orientations as are involved in the roles of social w ) 
onception that the tendency to gossip 


and member of the Peace Corps. It was our conc i 1 
would contraindicate competence, particularly in TE moe of guidance counselor 
and soci ; borne out by the data. + 

social worker, but this was not bo: ^j th regard to the main hypo- 


The personality evaluation findings Were mixed with reg | 
thesis. For males җит information (gossiping about friend) was more salient 


than positive, but for females, the opposite was true. Although both sexes evaluated 


the informati negative on the paper and pencil questionnaire, in an 
sr ve ЕЗ ere not ануу affected by the target’s gos- 


actual life situation, the females Wi y e t ч 
siping. The means A Table 5 show that it even raised their deem a ша. Gre 
might suspect that the fact that the target was a male might have allecte " e resu P 
Perhaps females condemn gossiping in general but forgive гад ae Spas e 
Section of the questionnaire provided data which bears on this point. The favor- 
ableness of each of the sixteen items of information was rated by subjects separately 
when the item was characteristic of a female and when it was characteristic of a 
male. Female subjects rated gossiping as even more negative when it was true of 
boys than when it was true of girls. An alternative interpretation is that the particu- 
lar negative information used, gossiping, had differential vividness for the two 
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sexes. Although females are aware of common norms against gossip, which meee 
for their negative evaluation of it on the questionnaire, in real life such ш we 
may lack vividness to them, since it is such a common deviation in the femi: 
subculture. | , 
What inferences can be Supported by these findings? First, we found as e 
Nidorf & Crockett (1964) that person perception is influenced by outside бира 
tion, and usually the impression is pulled in the evaluative direction of the inform d 
tion. Second, it is clear that there are important differences between paper an 
pencil evaluations based on social norms and real life evaluations of eee 
Norms which may operate in artificial settings such as taking a questionnaire e 
not necessarily predictive of evaluations based on real life interactions. Finally, 
evaluative direction of information, i.e. its valence, is an important factor in person 
perception but the relationship of positive or negative valence to saliency vie 
simple; there are other factors operating which can heighten or diminish the effec : 
of valence. Osgood, Suci & Tannenbaum (1957) noted that unaccounted factor: 


Ings will depend not only upon valence but on their a 


Ssociative linkage with other 
Words. Put in terms of this study, 


not only valence, but also the relevance of inf orma- 


т з as equal intensity, does positive or negative 
information have greater saliency in person perception? 
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Effects of Norm-oriented Group Discussion 
on Individual Verbal Risk Taking 
and Conservatism' 
HENRY A. ALKER AND NATHAN KOGAN 


IT Is Now a well-established fact that individuals engaged in a group discussion 
concerning matters of risk will as a consequence manifest shifts in the direction of 
greater risk taking (see Kogan & Wallach, 1967). The customary research paradigm 
in the foregoing work has involved (1) assessment of an individual’s risk-taking 
disposition prior to group discussion, (2) subsequent group discussion of the situ- 
ations contained in the previously administered risk-taking instrument, and (3) a 
post discussion assessment of individual risk-taking tendencies based on the same 
Instrument. The task used in many of the relevant studies has been the hypothetical 
Choice-Dilemmas questionnaire (Kogan & Wallach, 1964). It is presumed that 
Broup discussion specifically focused on the content of that instrument directly 
accounts for the risky-shift phenomenon. Such a conclusion is reinforced by the 
evidence that repeated administrations of the Choice-Dilemmas questionnaire 
Without the intervening group experience did not yield systematic shifts in pre- 
ferred risk levels (Wallach, Kogan & Bem, 1962). 

_ In sum, group discussion of risk-relevant decision situations appears to be the 
critical causal factor in the risky-shift effect. Such an inference is not entirely war- 
Tanted, however, for we do not presently know whether the efficacy of the group 
experience depends upon the specific content of the discussion. In the research at 
18500, this content has concerned the risks inherent in the Choice-Dilemmas 
Situations. We cannot presently dismiss the possibility that the group discussion 
Per se is the critical determinant of the risky-shift effect. According to this latter 
view, enhanced risk taking would occur no matter what the content of the inter- 
Vening group discussion. Such a view would further imply that it is the affective 
and cognitive consequences of participation in any group discussion that leads to 
enhanced risk taking in groups. Hence, the fact that the discussion happened to 
concern matters of risk in prior research would be a fortuitous consideration. 
„Опе of the major interpretations advanced to account for the risky-shift effect 
15 that of responsibility diffusion (see Kogan & Wallach, 1967). According to that 
interpretation, individuals are willing to take greater risks in the group setting 
Since failure of a risky course is easier to bear when others are implicated in a 
decision than in the case when decisions are made alone. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of the appropriateness of a responsibility-diffusion interpretation to group 
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discussions that are not concerned with issues of risky decision making. If we should 
then find that groups show risky shifts following discussion of matters whose 
relevance to risk taking is negligible or highly implicit, then we would be forced to 
question seriously the applicability of a responsibility-diffusion formulation to ш 
phenomenon under study. Rather, we should be compelled to conclude that ora 
communication of whatever sort between group members may be sufficient to set 
processes in motion leading to enhanced risk taking. If, on the other hand, em 
such risky shifts are obtained as a consequence of ‘irrelevant’ discussion, we woul 
infer that the risky-shift phenomenon emerges only when the group discussion 
explicitly concerns risky decision making. A result of this latter sort would offer 
indirect support for a responsibility-diffusion interpretation.2 


STUDY I 


To meet the requirement that the group discussion have no explicit relation to the 
Choice-Dilemmas type of problem, a variety of issues could have been selected. 
It was our intention to choose materials for discussion that would emotionally 
engage the participants. In our prior research with the Choice-Dilemmas task; 
lively interaction has been quite typical. We obviously wanted to generate a com- 
parable degree of interest and participation in the present work. With female 


college undergraduates constituting the study sample, we decided to focus the 
discussion on fashion preferences, 


METHOD 


Subjects. Ninety-seven female underg 


taking score. Reliability and validity data for the Choice-Dil task are 
reported in Kogan & Wallach (1964). уа 


2. Note that another major explanation of the risky-shift Phenomenon—Brown’s (1965) ‘risk as 
value’ and 'information-exchange? interpretations— would also receive indirect support if dis- 
cussion as such should have no effect upon risk-taking levels. The Controversy between the fore- 
going explanation and the responsibility-diffusion interpretation is of peripheral relevance to the 
present investigation. 
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For the purposes of the present study, the twelve-item Choice-Dilemmas 
instrument was divided into two separate six-item forms—A and B. Items were 
assigned to Forms A and B on the basis of item means obtained in prior research 
(Wallach, Kogan & Bem, 1962). It was our intention to compose two forms that 
would yield approximately equal initial risk-taking scores. Form A contained item 
nos. 1, 2, 6, 7, 10, and 12; Form B contained item nos. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, and 11. Scores 
on each form could range between 6 (maximum risk-taking) and 60 (maximum 
conservatism). 

The materials for the fashion preference discussions were color photographs 
of hats, dresses, hairdos, nightdresses, slacks, and shoes selected from current issues 
of Vogue, Mademoiselle, Seventeen, Hair Trends, and Hair Styling. 


Procedure. 'The study was carried out in a room in each of the sorority houses from 
Which the subjects were drawn. Forms A and B of the Choice-Dilemmas instrument 
Were administered in a counterbalanced order. One half of the groups completed 
Form A first; the other half completed Form B first. Following the intervening 
group discussion, those subjects who received Form A first filled out Form B; 
Correspondingly, the subjects who initially completed Form B were given Form A. 
Different forms were used before and after discussion to rule out the possibility 
that subjects might strive to recall and, hence, repeat their responses on a second 
administration of the same instrument. 

Following the administration of the first Choice-Dilemmas form, subjects were 
told that they were going to participate in a group discussion concerning their 
preferences as consumers. They were further informed that the discussion would 
focus on examples of current fashions. At this point, the experimenter stated, 
There is no reason why you should necessarily agree with one another in the pre- 
ferences you indicate. These discussions concern matters of taste.’ After discussing 
each set of fashions, subjects privately indicated which of the four stimuli they 
liked best by circling the letter labelling the stimulus on a Fashion Preference Form 
that was provided. Approximately six minutes of discussion time were allotted each 
of the six classes of fashion materials. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


As a first step, we should like to know whether comparable results were obtained 
irrespective of the order of administration of the Choice-Dilemmas forms. For both 
the A-B and B-A sequence, the observed mean shifts were in the direction of in- 
creased conservatism following the group discussion of the fashion material. The 
Prediscussion and postdiscussion means for groups experiencing the A-B sequence 
were, respectively, 37-11 and 38-24. The comparable values for groups undergoing 
the B-A sequence were 34-44 and 36:38. Combining both group types yielded a 
Mean conservative shift of 1-53 (SE = 0-78). A one-sample test of the overall mean 
difference based on the 24 prepost change scores yielded a / value of 1:97 (p < 10, 
two-tailed test). Thus, there is a near-significant trend in the direction of a con- 
Servative shift. It should be further noted that 16 of the 24 groups manifested 
enhanced conservatism following the intervening group discussion. 7 

The present finding clearly indicates that group discussion focused upon issues 
unrelated to risk taking will not generate the risky-shift effects which have been 
Observed in previous research. It thus appears that the mere fact of bringing people 
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together for a group discussion on a topic of common interest—and whatever 
affective or cognitive processes are implied by that fact—cannot account for the 
risky-shift phenomenon. By thus ruling out an alternative interpretation of the 
risky-shift phenomenon, we thereby provide indirect support for the responsibility- 
diffusion hypothesis. 


sorority girls discussing a matter of personal and social importance—acceptable 
or desirable modes of dress. If the usual pressures towards uniformity and con- 


We can well expect, in accordance with familiar views of group dynamics, that 
a predominant motive in the present circumstances would be a desire to adhere to 


The foregoing line of reasoning is conjectural, to be sure. We would have had 
а somewhat stronger case for the interpretation advanced, if the effects had been 
more consistent and pronounced. It might be worth notin 


In the present study, it is our intention to employ discussion material in the 
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domain of ethical behavior. Unlike matters of taste and preference, the domain of 
ethics is characterized by explicitly stated norms, standards, and prescriptions 
regarding ‘right’ and ‘wrong’. We expect that discussions focused on possible 
violations of ethical norms will enhance subjects’ conservative dispositions on a 
subsequent risk-taking task. This hypothesis assumes that questioning the validity 
of universalistic ethical norms in a public group discussion would be severely 
sanctioned by one’s peers. Accordingly, the group discussion should reinforce the 
commitment to ethical norms threatened by violation. Such commitment, it is 
argued, will activate subjects’ latent conservatism, the latter manifesting itself on a 
subsequent risk-taking instrument containing no explicit reference to ethical issues. 


METHOD 


Subjects. Sixty female undergraduates—members of a Rider College sorority not 
used in the previous study—comprised the sample. Subjects were randomly assigned 
to 12 five-person groups by a female experimenter who was unfamiliar with the 
study’s major hypothesis. 


Materials. Forms A and B of the Choice-Dilemmas instrument used in the previous 
Study were again employed as pre- and post-discussion measures of risk taking. 

The discussion materials consisted of six ethical conflicts modelled after those 
used by Stouffer & Toby (1952). Three of the six were taken directly from the 
Stouffer-Toby work. All three involved a conflict between adherence to an ethical 
Dorm and obligation to a friend.3 The friend has clearly transgressed against a 
norm of appropriate ethical or moral behavior, and the subject (who is the pro- 
tagonist in the Situation) is asked by the friend to commit an unethical act in the 
Service of protecting him. The first item read as follows: 


You are riding in a car driven by a close friend, and he accidentally hits a 
Pedestrian. You know he was going at least 35 miles an hour in a 20-mile-an-hour 
Speed zone. There are no other witnesses. His lawyer says that if you testify 
under oath that the speed was only 20 miles an hour, it may save him from 
Serious Consequences, 

What right has your friend to expect you to protect him? 

+++. My friend has a definite right to expect me to testify to the lower figure. 

+++» He has no right as a friend to expect me to testify to the lower figure. 


The second Stouffer-Toby conflict employed in the present study placed the 
Subject in the role of an examination proctor who discovers her friend cheating 
On a test. The decision concerns the friend’s right to expect not to be turned in. 
The third Stouffer-Toby conflict adopted here put the subject in charge of the 
Teserve desk at a library. A close friend who is pressed for time and in great need 
of 4 Teserve book requests the subject to hide the book to insure its accessibility. 
im the decision concerns the friend's right to expect the subfect to engage in an 

nethical act, 
. The remaining three situations were of a somewhat different character. Two 
Involved an explicit promise to a friend which on the basis of later developments 


3. The Stouffer-Toby work represented an attempt to operationalize the pattern variable of 
Universalism-particularem initially formulated by Parsons (see Parsons & Shik, 1952), 
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would deprive the subject of some personal gratification. The decision for the 
foregoing items concerned the friend’s right to expect the subject to adhere to the 
original promise or agreement. In one of the situations, the subject has presumably 
agreed to baby-sit for a close friend on the evening of a school dance when the 
subject receives a last minute invitation from a boy whom she likes a great deal. 
The conflict in the other situation arises when the subject receives a bid from her 
first-choice sorority while both the subject and her close friend (who have pre- 
viously agreed to be roommates) receive bids from a second-choice sorority. The 
final situation placed the subject in the position of having to decide whether her 
roommate has a right as a friend to expect information exclusively in the subject’s 
possession about the dishonest behavior of the roommate’s boy friend. 


were allotted for the discussion of each situ 
tinue their discussions until a consensus wa: 


ethical principles in preference to modes о 
personal indulgence. 

Let us turn now to the major findings of the Study. For the six groups receiving 
the A-B Choice-Dilemmas Sequence, the pre- and Post-discussion means were; 
respectively, 35-18 and 36-30. The six groups receiving the B-A sequence yielded 
pre- and post-means of 30-40 and 36-30, respectively. For the twelve groups as 4 
whole, the mean Conservative shift was 3-53 (SE = 1-16). A one-sample test of the 
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pre-post differences on the Choice-Dilemmas task for the twelve groups yielded a 
1 value of 3-04, р < -01, one-tailed test. Eleven of the 12 groups shifted in the 
conservative direction. Comparing these shift scores with those obtained in the 
Previous study, we find, as expected, that the conservative shifts obtained here are 
significantly stronger (t = 1-78, p < -05, one-tailed test). Thus, the study's hypo- 
thesis is clearly confirmed. $ 
In sum, when ethical conflicts are resolved by a group in the direction of up- 
holding universalistic norms and ethical principles over particularistic obligations 
and personal interests, the group members drift toward heightened conservatism. 
This conservatism will apparently be expressed in a decision-making context that is 
totally unrelated to the ethical domain. What are the underlying psychological 
processes involved? As we have seen, strong pressures toward uniformity in support 
of ethical norms are generated in the course of group interaction. It can be pre- 
Sumed that individual deviation from the group majority on issues positively 
sanctioned by the Society at large would evoke strong disapproval from one's peers. 
The decision context is thus one in which already powerful societal norms are 
further enhanced by the prevailing pressures in the peer group. These pressures are 
likely to be particularly influential in groups such as sororities. Scott (1965) has 
found that such groups attract people strongly appreciative of group loyalty and 
Cohesion. Hence, the price for individual deviation under such conditions would 
be quite high. It thus appears that group affirmation of a society’s fundamental 
values induces or releases dispositions toward conservatism which will then be 
manifested in other decision situations. = 
One feature of the ethical conflicts employed in Study II should be emphasized. 
Note that Subjects were distinctly not asked how they would personally resolve the 
ethical conflicts under discussion. Rather, they were essentially asked to judge the 
Moral ‘rightness’ and *wrongness' of the alternative courses of action represented 
in the conflict situation. Tt is interesting to note, in this regard, that a few subjects 
Spontaneously indicated that they would actually violate the ethical norm even 
though they were willing to uphold the norm’s validity. Thus, when specific 
ehavior is at issue, personal loyalties will often outweigh universalistic norms and 
ethical standards. This consideration raises the important question of whether 
discussions of ethical issues focused on actual ethical behavior would alter the 
Pattern of findings observed in Study 1I. The subsequent study was directed to this 
Question. 


STUDY III 


In the Present study, we propose to use the same six ethical conflicts employed in 
the previous experiment. But now subjects will be asked to specify not what is 
ethically right or wrong, but rather what they would actually do in the situation. It 
4; OUr expectation that the consistent conservative shift observed in Study II will no 
longer obtain. In fact, one may well observe shifts toward greater risk taking. A 
result of the latter sort would be congruent with Rettig’s (1966) observation that 
Subjects participating in group discussion of ethical conflicts predict more un- 
ethical behavior than do individuals responding alone. In Rettig’s work, group dis- 
cussion was shown to increase the attention paid to the rewards for unethical 

ehavior relative to the penalties. In that respect, it can be said that group dis- 


cussion enhances ethical risk taking. 
cc* 
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There are some major differences, however, between Rettig's approach and that 
pursued by the present authors. Rettig is concerned with variations in risk taking 
within the ethical domain itself. The research of the present authors, on the other 
hand, is focused on the effects of discussion about ethical matters on risk taking 
conceived more generally. In the present study, we have made our ethical conflict 
situations more similar to those employed by Rettig. While this alteration in pro- 
cedure (from evaluation of ethical norms to hypothetical ethical behavior) might 
enhance risk taking of an ethical sort, it cannot, of course, be assumed that such 


ethical risk enhancement will then dispose subjects toward heightened risk taking 
of a more general sort. 


METHOD 


Subjects. A. total of 55 female undergraduates residing in a Rider College sorority 
constituted the sample under study. None of the subjects or any other members of 
this sorority had participated in the previous experiments. A female experimenter 
(again unfamiliar with the hypotheses of the study) randomly assigned subjects to 
11 five-person groups. 

Materials. The Choice- 
of obtaining pre- and post 


comparable outcomes, Т} were 
labelled Forms C and D: the form Те С v4 ord and 
the latter contained item nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 11, and 12. SENTA i 


n the previous study agai iscussion 

= Bain served for discussio 

purposes.4 However, in the prese » Subjects were asked to indi the 
would do in the situation, and, on a five i ка аре А 


Procedure. A room in the Sorority house again served as th 
the present case, Forms C and D of the Choice-Dilemmas į 
istered in counterbalanced order, six of the grou 
remaining five groups in the D-C sequence. 


© experimental site, In 
1 nstrument were admin- 
PS in the C-D sequence and the 


4. The conflict involving sorority rushing was retained for Purposes of procedural comparability 
even though in the previous study it atypically had failed to evoke Consensus concerning norm 
maintenance, The item has been excluded from all further analyses, 
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The intervening discussion of the ethical conflicts proceeded as follows. Sub- 
jects first responded individually and privately to the first ethical conflict. The 
experimenter collected the cards on which subjects wrote their answers and then 
issued the following instructions: à 

"Now what we're really interested in is having you discuss the situations as a 
group. Ill try to describe the purpose of these discussions. We are trying to develop 
à set of case materials for a human relations course. This means that we would like 
to develop situations for which people are likely to hold many different points of 
view. We want to see whether the situations we constructed will generate a diversity 
of opinion. So your discussions will tell us how well the different situations are 
Working out for our purposes. You will have about four or five minutes to discuss 
each situation. OK, any one of you can just start in with the discussion.’ 

After the group came to a natural break in its discussion of the first ethical 
conflict, the experimenter continued: ‘All right. Fine. Several different points of 
view were expressed. For some of you, the discussion may have raised issues that 
you had overlooked when thinking about the situation before. So we would like 
to know how you feel about the situation now. I'll give you another answer card, 
and as before, put down your initials, the situation number, and your answers to 
the questions. 

"When making your decision now, don’t feel bound by what you did when 
answering the first time. We're not interested now in your prior opinion, but rather 
in Just how you feel about the situation now. If you still feel the same way, that’s 
quite all tight, but we would like you to consider each situation in the light of the 
discussion. As I told you before, we’re interested in seeing how much diversity of 
opinion is generated by each situation. All right. Go ahead and make your decision 
again for the first situation—the one you just discussed.’ 

The experimenter collected the cards and then provided subjects with the 
second ethical conflict for individual answering. Upon completion of the latter 
assignment, discussion again ensued. This procedure was repeated until pre- and 
Post-discussion information was obtained for all of the ethical conflicts. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Par Broups in the C-D sequence, the mean pre- and post-discussion risk-taking 
cores were 31:57 and 31:53, respectively. In the D-C sequence, the comparable 
Means were 32-48 and 34-40, respectively. Combining both sequences produced a 
Conservative shift of 0-85 (SE=-92). A test of the statistical significance of the 
shift yielded a non-significant t-value of 0-93. It is quite evident then that changing 
the emphasis in the ethical conflicts from the ‘rightness’ and ‘wrongness’ of alter- 
enr ve actions to the problem of choosing a course of action eliminated the consist- 
ent conservative shit observed in Study II. At the same time, it is evident that 
the Change in the ethical situations in the present study did not bring about a 
risky shift on the Subsequent decision-making task. 

х © what extent аге the foregoing results attributable to the outcome of the 
intervening discussions? Let us first inquire whether subjects did in fact exhibit 
Changes in their ethical choices as a consequence of discussion. Subjects’ ethical 
Choices and confidence judgments were placed on a ten-point scale, with ‘10’ 
assigned to the unethical ‘very sure’ response, “9” assigned to the unethical ‘quite 
Sure’ response, etc., and ‘1’ assigned to the ethical ‘very sure’ response, ‘2’ assigned 
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to the ethical “quite sure’ response, etc. Thus for the five ethical conflict situations, 
scores ranged from 50 (maximum willingness to violate ethical norms) to 5 (maxi- 
mum willingness to support ethical norms). NA. 

The mean pre-discussion score for subjects over the five ethical conflict situa- 
tions at issue was 34-9; the mean of the post-discussion scores was 36-7. The 
differences of 1-8 (SE=-49) was statistically significant beyond the -01 level 
(t=3-66, df=10). Thus, there was a small but consistent tendency for the group 
members to shift in the unethical (tisky direction) following discussion. These 
results are congruent with Rettig’s (1966) observations concerning the effects of 
group discussion on ethical risk taking. It is also noteworthy that the absolute pre- 
and post-discussion means were displaced from the midpoint of the scale (27:5) 
in the direction of ethical norm violation. Despite the subjects’ willingness to stray 
from ethical principles (and presumably to risk the censure implied by that fact), 
there was no evident consistent impact on a subsequent risk-taking task whose 
content did not concern ethical matters. 

A. further question that can be asked of the present data concerns possible 
relations between the outcomes of the ethical discussions and risky shifts on the 
Choice-Dilemmas task. When the two shift scores were correlated, there was à 
tendency for larger risky shifts on Choice-Dilemmas to be associated with shifts 
toward the unethical options in the intervening discussions. However, the relation- 
ship was distinctly non-significant (r—-26). Further a test for curvilinearity using 


the epsilon statistic for small samples (Peters & Van Voorhis, 1940) was also non- 
Significant. 


the effects of the intervening discussions might 


ence in the opinions of the group members, aS 
well as upon the particular opinions as such of those members. Where convergence 


index of a 


h the pre- and post-di i k 
of 1 was assigned when no member’ pre- and post-discussion phases. A ran 


d the same score and two other grouP 


members also agreed exactly with each other but not with the other three members; 


5, for the case in which four of the five group members agreed on the same value 
along the ten point continuum; and 6, for the case in Which every member of the 
group held the same position. There is, of course, no presumption of equal intervals 
in the foregoing scoring system. Accordingly, it seemed prudent to assess соп" 
vergence and divergence categorically rather than on the basis of magnitude. 


Increases in agreement rank from the pre- to the post-discussion phase were score 
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as convergence; decreases were scored as divergence. The shift scores derived from 
the ethical conflicts were then weighted in terms of presence or absence of con- 
vergence. Each shift score was multiplied by 4-1 when accompanied by convergence 
and by —1 when accompanied by divergence or an absence of convergence. These 
weighted scores correlated significantly with the magnitude of the risky shift on 
the Choice-Dilemmas items (r—:59, p<:05, df=9). 

_ In sum, when the group members become more uniform in their opinions іп the 
direction of violating ethical norms, the resultant effect is an enhancement of the 
members’ general risk-taking dispositions; correspondingly, movement toward 
uniformity of opinion in the direction of affirming ethical norms is associated with 
subsequent enhancement of group members’ conservatism. The foregoing findings 
are quite consistent with those reported in Study II. In the latter experiment, 
ethical norms were supported with almost complete unanimity, and the consequence 
was a consistent conservative shift. The ethical situations employed in the present 
experiment, on the other hand, generated more intergroup heterogeneity, but the 
fact remains that those particular groups supporting the ethical options most 


pee continued to manifest conservative shifts on a subsequent decision-making 
ask, 


CONCLUSION 


It must be admitted that the end-point of the three studies outlined above is rather 
remote from the starting point. Our original intention was the rather simple one of 
finding out whether the oft-replicated risky-shift effect in groups was dependent 
upon discussions explicitly focused on risk taking. This inquiry was answered in 
the affirmative on three successive occasions. Sheer discussion regardless of content 
15 evidently not a sufficient condition for the risky-shift phenomenon. While this 
does not imply that a responsibility-diffusion hypothesis has in any sense been 
Confirmed, an alternative to that hypothesis has been clearly disconfirmed. 
Of considerably greater consequence is the indication that discussions along 
particular topical lines can produce significant increases in individual conservatism. 
here normative standards defining appropriate or correct modes of conduct 
emerge or are reinforced through group discussion, the basis for enhanced con- 
Servatism has been established. Not surprisingly, the magnitude and consistency 
of the conservative shift is somewhat less when the normative standards emerge eme 
Broup interaction itself than when they are in the form of generally accepted ethica 
Principles. There is likely to be a wider latitude of tolerance for individual idio- 
yncrasy in the former case than in the latter. Ду. И 
..., AS we have seen, discussions of conflicts in which universalistic and parcuer 
Istic norms exert countervailing power do not lead to systematic conservative S ү 
It is nevertheless of considerable interest that the groups converging most strongly 
Upon the universalistic ethical norm manifest the strongest peg ш 
Whereas the groups converging most strongly upon particularistic unethical al- 
ternatives shift toward greater risk taking. 


ak Note that degree of convergence or divergence as шен ан peer baies onal 
ilemmas task. Whether convergence-divergence was tr ? oh Sa 
variable, the correlations did not approach statistical significance. Evidently, the direction of the 


convergence is of critical importance in affecting subsequent risky or conservative shifts. 
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Up to the present time, the psychological study of risk taking has generally T 
been brought into contact with values and ideological issues. In fact, Kogan 
Wallach (1967) have Specifically dissociated conservative behavior on ыш 
decision-making tasks in a laboratory context from conservatism of an age at 
sort. The present research points, however, to possible links between the ‘value- 
free’ and ‘value-laden’ forms of conservatism. The work of Tomkins (1963) per- 
taining to the normative-humanistic basis of an ideological ‘tight’ vs. ‘left hp 
Sion may be of some relevance here. Thus, in terms of Tomkins’ formulation, t е; 
universalistic normative emphasis in Study II might be reflective of a drift pet 
the ideological ‘right’, whereas the movement towards particularistic and Le 
indulgent considerations in Study III might suggest a movement to the ideologica 
‘left’. These extrapolations are highly speculative, to be sure. They may, however, 
point the way towards a profitable area for future research. 


SUMMARY 


In prior research, group discussion of risk-relevant material has led to systematic 
shifts in the direction of greater risk taking by the participants. The initial purpose 


irrelevant material would produce comparable risky shifts, In Study I, individual 
risk-taking levels were assessed in 97 i 
before and after a discussion of 


norms and subsequently shifted 
—55 females constituted as 


curred. However, groups 


те risky, those converging 
S became more Conservative. 
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